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ТЪІ8 І8 а сіі^ііаі сору оі' а Ъоок ІЪаІ \ѵа8 рге8егѵесі іЪг §епегаІіоп8 оп НЬгагу 8Ііе1ѵе8 ЪеіЪге іі ѵѵа8 сагейШу 8саппесі Ъу Соо^іе а8 рагі оі' а рго]есІ 
Іо таке ІЪе лѵог1(і’8 Ъоок8 сІІ8соѵегаЫе опііпе. 

И Ьа8 8игѵіѵесі 1оп§ епои^Ъ іЪг ІЪе соругі§Ъі Іо ехріге апсі іЪе Ъоок Іо епіег ІЪе риЫіс сіотаіп. А риЫіс сіотаіп Ъоок І8 опе ІЪаІ ^а8 пеѵег 8иЪіесІ 
Іо соругі^Ъі ог \ѵЪо8е іе^аі соругі^Ъі Іегт Ъа8 ехрігесі. \УЪеіЪег а Ъоок І8 іп ІЪе риЪПс сіотаіп тау ѵагу соипігу Іо соипігу. РиЪНс сіотаіп Ъоок8 
аге оиг §аІе\ѵау8 Іо ІЪе ра8І, герге8епІіп§ а \ѵеа1іЪ о^ЪІ8Іогу, сиііиге апсі кпо\ѵ1её§е іЪаІ’8 ойеп сііШсиІІ Іо сіІ8соѵег. 

Магк8, поіаііош апсі оіЪег таг^іпаііа рге8епІ іп ІЪе огі^іпаі ѵоіите лѵііі арреаг іп ІЪІ8 Ше - а гетіпсіег оі" ІЪІ8 Ъоок’ 8 Іощ ]оигпеу кот ІЪе 
риЪ1І8Ъег Іо а ІіЪгагу апсі йпаііу Іо уои. 


ІІ8а§е §иійе1іпе8 

Соо§1е І8 ргоисі Іо рагіпег лѵііЬ 1іЪгагіе8 Іо сіі^іііге риЪііс сіотаіп таІегіаІ8 апсі таке іЪет хѵісіеіу ассе88ІЪ1е. РиЪііс сіотаіп Ъоок8 Ъеіоп§ Іо ІЪе 
риЫіс апсі \ѵе аге тегеіу іЪеіг сшіосііаш. КеѵегіЪеіе88, ІЪІ8 \ѵогк І8 ехреп8Іѵе, 80 іп огсіег Іо кеер ргоѵісііп§ ІЪІ8 ге8оигсе, \ѵе Ъаѵе Іакеп 8Іер8 Іо 
ргеѵепі аЪи8е Ъу соттегсіаі рагІіе8, іпс1иёіп§ р1асіп§ ІесЪпісаі ге8ІгісІіош оп аиіотаіесі циегуіп§. 

\Уе аІ 80 а8к ІЪаІ уои: 

+ Маке поп-соттегсіаі те о/іке ^Іез \Уе сіе8І§пес1 Соо§1е Воок 8еагсЪ ІЪг и8е Ъу іпс1іѵісіиаІ8, апсі \ѵе ^ие8І ІЪаІ уои и8е 1Ъе8е Ше8 ІЪг 
рег 80 паі, поп-соттегсіаі ригро8е8. 

+ Ке/гаіп/гот аиіотаіесі диегуіп§ Бо поі 8епсІ аиіотаіесі ^ие^іе8 оі" апу 80ГІ Іо Соо§1е’8 8у8Іет: Іі" уои аге сопсіисііп^ ге8еагсЪ оп тасЫпе 
Ігап8ІаІіоп, оріісаі сЪагасІег гесо^піііоп ог оіЪег агеа8 \ѵЪеге ассе88 Іо а 1аг§е атоипі оі' Іехі І8 Ъеірйіі, ріеа8е сопіасі ш. \Уе епсоига^е ІЪе 
и8е оі' риЪііс сіотаіп таІегіаІ8 іЪг 1Ъе8е ригро8е8 апсі тау Ъе аЪіе Іо Ъеір. 

+ Маіпіаіп аіігіЪиііоп ТЪе Соо§1е ‘Ѵаіегтагк” уои 8ее оп еасЪ Ше І8 е88еп1іаі Шг іШогтіп§ реоріе аЪоиІ ІЪІ8 рго]есІ апсі Ъеіріп§ ІЪет ііпсі 
асісііііопаі таІегіаІ8 іЪгои^Ъ Соо§1е Воок 8еагсЪ. Р1еа8е сіо поі гетоѵе іі. 

+ Кеер іі Іе%аІ ^ѴЪаІеѵег уоиг и8е, гететЪег ІЪаІ уои аге ге8роп8ІЪ1е Шг еп8игіп§ ІЪаІ \ѵЪаІ уои аге сІоіп§ І8 Іе^аі. Бо поі а88ите ІЪаІ ^81 
Ъесаи8е \ѵе Ъеііеѵе а Ъоок І8 іп ІЪе риЪііс сіотаіп Шг и8ег8 іп ІЪе Шііесі 8іа1е8, ІЪаІ ІЪе \ѵогк І8 аІ 80 іп ІЪе риЪііс сіотаіп іш и8ег8 іп оіЪег 
соипІгіе8. \УЪеіЪег а Ъоок І8 8ІІ11 іп соругі^Ъі ѵагіе8 іхот соипігу Іо соипігу, апсі \ѵе сап’І ойег §иіёапсе оп ѵѵЪеіЪег апу 8ресійс и8е оГ 
апу 8ресійс Ъоок І8 а11о\ѵесІ. Р1еа8е сіо поі а88ите ІЪаІ а Ъоок’8 арреагапсе іп Соо^іе Воок 8еагсЪ теап8 іі сап Ъе шесі іп апу таппег 
апу\д/Ъеге іп іЪе \ѵог1<± Соругі^Ъі іпМп§етепІ ІіаЪіііІу сап Ъе циііе 8еѵеге. 


АЪоиІ Соо§1е Воок 8еагсЪ 


Соо§1е’8 тІ88Іоп І8 Іо ог§апіге ІЪе \ѵогісі’8 іпіштаііоп апсі Іо таке іі ипіѵег8а11у ассе88ІЪ1е апсі шеШІ. Соо§1е Воок 8еагсЪ Ъеір8 геасіег8 
сіІ8соѵег іЪе \уог1сі’8 Ъоок8 \ѵЪііе Ъеіріп^ аиіЪог8 апсі риЪ1І8Ъег8 геасЪ пе\ѵ аисііепсе8. Уои сап 8еагсЪ іЪгои^Ъ іЪе Ш11 Іехі оі' ІЪІ8 Ъоок оп іЪе ѵѵеЪ 
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Тем, что эта книга дошла до Вас, мы обязаны в первую очередь библиотекарям, которые долгие годы бережно хранили её. 
Сотрудники Ооо§1е оцифровали её в рамках проекта, цель которого - сделать книги со всего мира доступными через Интернет. 

Эта книга находится в общественном достоянии. В общих чертах, юридически, книга передаётся в общественное достояние, 
когда истекает срок действия имущественных авторских прав на неё, а также если правообладатель сам передал её в 
общественное достояние или не заявил на неё авторских прав. Такие книги - это ключ к прошлому, к сокровищам нашей истории 
и культуры, и к знаниям, которые зачастую нигде больше не найдёшь. 

В этой цифровой копии мы оставили без изменений все рукописные пометки, которые были в оригинальном издании. Пускай они 
будут напоминанием о всех тех руках, через которые прошла эта книга - автора, издателя, библиотекаря и предыдущих 
читателей - чтобы наконец попасть в Ваши. 


Правила пользования 

Мы гордимся нашим сотрудничеством с библиотеками, в рамках которого мы оцифровываем книги в общественном достоянии и 
делаем их доступными для всех. Эти книги принадлежат всему человечеству, а мы - лишь их хранители. Тем не менее, оцифровка 
книг и поддержка этого проекта стоят немало, и поэтому, чтобы и в дальнейшем предоставлять этот ресурс, мы предприняли 
некоторые меры, чтобы предотвратить коммерческое использование этих книг. Одна из них - это технические ограничения на 
автоматические запросы. 

Мы также просим Вас: 


• Не использовать файлы в коммерческих целях. Мы разработали программу Поиска по книгам Ооо^іе для всех 
пользователей, поэтому, пожалуйста, используйте эти файлы только в личных, некоммерческих целях. 

• Не отправлять автоматические запросы. Не отправляйте в систему Ооо§1е автоматические запросы любого рода. Если 
Вам требуется доступ к большим объёмам текстов для исследований в области машинного перевода, оптического 
распознавания текста, или в других похожих целях, свяжитесь с нами. Для этих целей мы настоятельно рекомендуем 
использовать исключительно материалы в общественном достоянии. 

• Не удалять логотипы и другие атрибуты Соо§1е из файлов. Изображения в каждом файле помечены логотипами Соо§1е 
для того, чтобы рассказать читателям о нашем проекте и помочь им найти дополнительные материалы. Не удаляйте их. 

• Соблюдать законы Вашей и других стран. В конечном итоге, именно Вы несёте полную ответственность за Ваши 
действия - поэтому, пожалуйста, убедитесь, что Вы не нарушаете соответствующие законы Вашей или других стран. 
Имейте в виду, что даже если книга более не находится под защитой авторских прав в США, то это ещё совсем не значит, 
что её можно распространять в других странах. К сожалению, законодательство в сфере интеллектуальной 
собственности очень разнообразно, и не существует универсального способа определить, как разрешено использовать 
книгу в конкретной стране. Не рассчитывайте на то, что если книга появилась в поиске по книгам Ооо§1е, то её можно 
использовать где и как угодно. Наказание за нарушение авторских прав может оказаться очень серьёзным. 


О программе 

Наша миссия - организовать информацию во всём мире и сделать её доступной и полезной для всех. Поиск по книгам Ооо§1е 
помогает пользователям найти книги со всего света, а авторам и издателям - новых читателей. Чтобы произвести поиск по этой 
книге в полнотекстовом режиме, откройте страницу Ы^1:р://Ъоок5.с , 


Очерк 
развитія 
флексіи 
генетиви 
сингуларис ... 


Иван Ильич 
Холодняк 
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Заложенное Ричлемъ зданіе исторической грамматики латинской 
рѣчи поднялось немного выше своего незыблемаго основанія и едва- 
ли нашему поколѣнію суждено видѣть его благополучную инавгура- 
цію. 

Съ' одной стороны вѣчно юная, прекрасная Еллада съ ея неисто- 
щимыми умственно-духовными сокровищами все еще приковываетъ 
къ себѣ влеченія большинства дѣятелей нашей науки, съ другой — 
и въ средѣ латино-Филологовъ сравнительно языковѣдное и такъ назы- 
ваемое младо-грамматическое направленіе замѣтно преобладаетъ надъ 
направленіемъ чисто историко-грамматическимъ. Наконецъ и въ ря- 
дахъ представителей этого послѣдняго видно настроеніе скорѣе вы- 
жидательнаго оттѣнка: заповѣдь Ричля «Іезеп, Іезеп ипй Іезеп» круп- 
нѣйшій изъ современныхъ представителей его школы, Фр. Бюхелеръ, 
дополняетъ совѣтомъ «дгаЬеп, дгаЬеп шні §гаЬеп». 

И дѣйствительно, почва Италіи далеко еще не сказала своего по- 
слѣдняго слова: Фуцинская бронза, Квиринальскій сосудъ, Прэнестій- 
ская Фибула Манія-Нумасія и подобныя находки свидѣтельствуютъ о 
томъ какъ нельзя яснѣе. 

Нѣтъ, конечно, надобности распространяться о существеннѣйшей 
важности ихъ для латано- грамматика исторической школы: съ вели- 
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кимъ трудомъ, шагъ за шагомъ проникая въ древнюю пору жизни 
латинской рѣчи, слагая безпомощно оружіе передъ Салійскимъ Гим- 
номъ или Пѣснью Полеваго Братства 1 ), не находя возможнымъ удо- 
влетвориться хотя бы и остроумнѣйшей гипотезой, какія съ легкостью 
и въ изобиліи предлагаются въ трудахъ помянутаго преобладающаго 
направленія , онъ по необходимости долженъ возлагать всю почти 
свою надежду на количественное возрастаніе необходимаго матеріала, 
на возможность прочныхъ выводовъ путемъ сближенія и сопоставленія. 

Сказанное относится, конечно, главнѣйшимъ образомъ къ Фоне- 
тико-морфологическому отдѣлу; но едва-ли скоро увидимъ мы и дѣй- 
ствительно научный трудъ по историческому синтаксису латинской 
рѣчи, хотя матеріалъ въ видѣ спеціальныхъ синтактическихъ и лек- 
сикографическихъ работъ по отдѣльнымъ памятникамъ и періодамъ 
жизни языка возрастаетъ довольно быстро. 

Но совмѣстно съ ожиданіемъ новаго матеріала, съ попытками 
приложенія къ дѣлу вновь добываемыхъ сокровищъ, должны идти, и 
дѣйствительно идутъ — работы по упорядоченію, освѣженію и част- 
ной группировкѣ матеріала наличнаго: <1іев (Нет йосеі, и въ составѣ 
этихъ наличныхъ запасовъ произошло не мало измѣненій и количе- 
ственнаго и качественнаго характера. 

Обращаясь къ преимущественно занимающему насъ Фонетико- 
морфологическому отдѣлу, нельзя не замѣтить, что его матеріалъ уже 
не тотъ и не таковъ, какимъ былъ онъ хотя-бы десятилѣтіемъ назадъ: 
замѣтно близится къ концу изданіе Согрив іпвсг. Ьаііпагит *), за- 
кончены Огаттаіісі Ьаііпі и даже переизданы въ новой обработкѣ 
нѣкоторые изъ вошедшихъ въ сборникъ авторовъ®), освѣжены от- 
дѣльные труды римской учености , такъ или иначе важные въ обла- 
сти исторической грамматики 4 ), не говоря уже о необозримомъ мно- 
жествѣ частныхъ поправокъ, дополненій и измѣненій въ деталяхъ 
помянутаго запаса. 

Естественнымъ слѣдствіемъ такого положенія дѣла являются 
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частныя попытки монографической разработки отдѣльныхъ вопросовъ 
въ занимающей насъ области грамматики, идущія въ дополненіе пред- 
шествующихъ однородныхъ работъ, въ пособіе будущему строителю 
или вѣрнѣе — строителямъ названнаго зданія. 

Цѣль нашего очерка — хоть нѣсколько ознакомить читателя съ 
небольшой группой весьма интересныхъ явленій латинской морфоло- 
гіи на основаніи главнымъ образомъ показаній римскихъ ученыхъ и 
грамматиковъ 5 ) и данныхъ епнграФическихъ; претензій на оконча- 
тельное рѣшеніе относящихся сюда детальныхъ вопросовъ — мы не 
имѣли и не имѣемъ. 

Интересъ самой темы — по крайней мѣрѣ относительно основъ 
на а, — сознанъ уже основателемъ нашей школы ; но безъ сомнѣнія 
его отзывъ 6 ): «Ліе го ѵіе1§е8ІаШ§е ѵіе ІеЬггеісЬе ВПЛипвгдегсЫсЫе 
Лег бепШѵг Лег еггіеп Бесііпаііоп» въ сугубомъ значеніи возможно 
распространить и на всю, взятую нами, группу основъ, взаимное род- 
' ство которыхъ считается установленнымъ 7 ). 

Интересъ этотъ — сколь въ общемъ, столько же и въ частно- 
стяхъ, среди которыхъ, какъ извѣстно, еще не мало спорнаго и не- 
выясненнаго, тіпога Ша, геЛ диае гі пе§1е§аг, поп егі таіогіЬиг 1о- 
•сиг. Работа грамматика вообще, въ частности и латиниста, никогда 
не имѣетъ и не должна имѣть цѣлью поражать крупными красотами; 
это скорѣе медленно-копотливое ориз тизіѵиш, гдѣ однако каждый 
камешекъ, теряющійся въ общей картинѣ, долженъ быть поставленъ 
твердо, на подобающемъ мѣстѣ, иначе прочность общаго всегда бу- 
детъ казаться сомнительной. 

Въ изложеніи мы старались по возможности быть объективнѣе и 
далѣе отъ предвзятыхъ убѣжденій и гипотезъ : заступъ двигаетъ по- 
рой наше дѣло несравненно успѣшнѣе пера, вдохновленнаго хотя бы 
и выдающимся остроуміемъ: пе Іешріез, циоЛ еШсі поп роіезі, училъ 
Квинтиліанъ. 

Въ новыхъ трудахъ по нашей наукѣ весьма нерѣдко можно 
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встрѣтить въ предисловіи сожалѣніе автора о невозможности при- 
влечь къ дѣлу всѣ труды и пособія по разбираемому вопросу; тотъ 
же крупный недостатокъ нашего очерка сознаемъ вполнѣ и мы, на- 
ходя лишь слабое утѣшеніе въ словахъ названнаго выше автора: 
зі диапіиш де диадие ге дісі роіезі <ѵе1 дісіит езі, прибавимъ мы ,> 
регзедиатиг, йпіз орегіз поп герегіеіиг. 

Римъ, 28-го Дек. 1887 г. 
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ЧАСТЬ ПЕРВАЯ. 

Сводъ епщафш-граиаячеснгь данныхъ для исторіи флексія депеі. сіяя. 

основъ на а, е, о. 

ТЕВТІМОт ѴЕТЕІШМ. 

Основы на А. 


Общія правила. 

Ѵаіто, йе 1. 1. 9, ПО, р. 233 8р. 8 : ІИий апаіо&іа дио<1 ргаезіаге йеЪеі, 
іп вио диіедие ^епеге ЪаЪеі, сазиз, иѣ атаіиз атаіо еі атаіі, еі віс 
іп тпІіеЬгіЬиз: атаіа (атаіае) еі атаіае 8 ). 

ШИ. 10, 44, р. 250: Іп ѵегЬогит йееІіпаііопіЬиз езі Ьіѵіит, диой еі аЬ 
гесіо сави (йесііпапіиг іп оЫщиоз, еі аЪ гесіо сази) іп гесіит, ііа иі 

іогтиіат зітііііег еШеіапі Нк аІЬиз Ник аіЬо Ниіиз аШ , 

Наес аІЬа Ник аІЬае Ниіиз аІЪае, Нос аІЬит Ник аДю Ниіиз 

аіЫ. 

Раіаетоп, У К, р. 539, 12: Ыогаіпа зетрег депегіз тазсиііпі еі Геті- 
піпі, диае ЪаЪиегіпі а іп потіпаііѵо, ^епеііѵит еі йаііѵит іп ае тіі- 
іипі, пі риіа: Нк Зепеса Ниіиз Зепесае Ник Зепесае , Наес ЗѵЛіл 
Ниіиз Мхае Ник Диііае. 

РІоііи* $асегйо>, VI К, р. 471, 2: а Ііііега іегтіпаіиз потіпаііѵиз зіп- 
дпіагіз зіѵе рига, зіѵе аі^иа сопзопапіе ргаеіипсіа, депегіз тазсиііпі 
ѵеі йтіпіпі іапіиттойо Іаііпогит потіпит герегііиг, диі депеііѵит 
ае йірЪіЪоп&о іегтіпапз 

ШИ. р. 472, 18: Наес Ваше Ниіиз Вапаез, ^иа зуііаѣа пиііиз $епеіі- 

ѵиз Іаііпиз іеппіпаіиг е іп а тиіапз іп потіпаііѵо йееІіпаЪі- 

іиг гаііопе ргітае йесііпаііопіз, ае йірѣіЪопдо іасіепз депеііѵит, Ва- 
ша Вапаае , Неіепа Неіепае. 

- / 1 
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іЬій. р. 476, 1: паз зуііаѣа іеггаіпаіа Міпа ігкіійГегепіег йесІіпаЪцпіиг, 
аиі ргітае йесііпаііопіз, пае §;епеІіѵо: Маесепаз Маесепае, аиі Іег- 
ііае, Из: Маесспаііз, Азргепаз Азргепае Азргепаііз Огаеса 

ѵего Іипс ргітае^египі йесііпаііопіз арий пов, зі арий Огаесоз си Гесе- 
гіпі ^епеііѵо .... ’Оотаѵгк 'Оагаѵси, Ыс Нозіапез Ііиіиз Нозіапае. 
іЬій. р. 479, 6: зез: Ьас вуІІаЬа потіпа бпііа ^гаеса зипі, іпйійегепіег 
диодие йесііпапіиг: еі ргітае зипі йесііпаііопіз зае (Гасіепііа ^епеііѵо) 
еі Іегііае зіз, иі СатЪузез СатЬузае ѵеі СатЬузів, Регзез Регзае теі 
Регзіз. 

іЬій. р. 478, 12: газ — гае: Ыс Ніегаз Ііиіиз Ніегае. 
іЬій. р. 480, 2: Іаз — іае: Ъос паріаз Ниіиз паріае, ^епиз оіеі сейго 
зітііе, зісиі Заііизііиз іп Ьізіогіагига ІіЬго диагіо аіі. 
іЬій. р. 480, 9: Іез . . . §таеса іае, зі арий Шоз той, (АсЬаІез АсЬаІае) 
’Ауату]; ’Ауатои. 

іЬій. р. 481, 19: іПаз ипит ЬагЬагит 1еа;і: Нос парЫНаз Ниіиз парН- 
ІНае; йе Ьос еі зирга йосиі; зей теііиз іпйесІіиаЬіІе егіі. 
іЬій. р. 482, 23: газ, гез — гае: Ыс Огтігаз Ниіиз Огтігае , Ыс Аг- 
ІаЬагез Ниіиз АгіаЬагае. 

іЬій. р. 483, 14: Оепеііѵиз зіи^иіагіз 61 тойіз диаііцог: ае, г, з , и: 

Ниіиз росіае, дгаттаіісі, Ь'асесМіз, согпи. 

Эопаіиа, IV К, р. 356, 4: Миза, потеп арреііаііиит, . . . . йесІіпаЬі- 
Іиг зіс: попііиаііѵо касс Миза, §;епеІіѵо Ниіиз Мизае еіс. СГ. ІЬій. 
р. 358, 16; р. 364, 10. 

СЬагізіиа, I К, р. 18, 11: Ргітае йесііпаііопіз поті (паііѵі зипі Ьі): аз 

а ез, диогит ^епеііѵйз (Гасіі ае), Нет йаііѵиз зітіИІег ае 

Мазсиііпі ^епегіз: Ніс Аепеаз, Ниіиз Аепеае, Ниіс Аепеае, Ыс роеіа, 
Ниіиз роеіае, Ниіс роеіае, Ыс АсНаіез, Ниіиз АсНаіае, Ниіс ЛсНаіае. 
Гетіпіпі ^епегіз: Наес Міпегѵа, Ниіиз Міпегѵае, Ниіс Міпегѵае, 
Наес Віапа, Ниіиз Віапае, Ниіс Віапае. Кеиігаіе ргіта йесііпаііо 
поп ЬаЬеІ. СГ. ІЬій. р. 20, 7; 21,1; 537, 22; 538, 8. 
іЬій. р. 19, 3: МиКа зипі запе потіпа зітіііа ргітае еі Іегііае йесііпа- 
ііопіз, иі Аепеаз еі Маесепаз. Бе диіЬиз диій йісі роіезі, пізі диой 
дегіеііѵив зіі агЬіІег иігіиздие йесііпаііопіз (йізсегпепз потіпа)? (}иаге 
ег^о Аепеаз Аепеае, Маесепаз ѵего Маесепаііз Гасіаі? іфиіа потіпа 
Огаеса іп аз ргойисіат Іегтіпаіа ѵеі йіззуІІаЬа Яеха, сит арий еоз 
рег ^епеііѵит си ЬаЪепІ зуІІаЪат іп ехігетііаіе, арий поз ргітае 
зипі Йесііпаііопіз, ѵеіиі Лиаіа; Лиочои ’А|лиѵта$ ’Аілйѵтои, Ьузіаз 
Ьузіае, Атупіаз Атупіае, еі ЙіззуІІаЬа Яеха Апіаз Апіае, Мепаз 
Мепае , диіа еі арий Огаесоз ’Аѵта; ’Аѵта, Меѵа; Меѵа ..... 8і- 
гаііііег еі іп Гетіпіпіз. СГ. ІЬій. ра§^. 40, 17; 46, 11; 66, 11. 22; 
121, 8; 537, 22; 544, 18. 

іЬій. р. 53, 30: Кошапа запе потіпа потіпаііѵо сази іп а ехеипііа ассі- 
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ріипі е Ііііегага еі Гасіипі депеііѵит еі сіаііѵит зіпріагет, иі каес 
атісіііа киіиз атісіііае (киіс атісіііае). СГ. ІЬісІ. р. 57, 10; 136, 
15; 159, 17; 162, 15; 163,22; 164,1; 537,22; 538,19; 
560, 20. 35. 

іЪМ. р. 69, 7: Сит потіпаііѵиз ріигаііз а депеііѵо зіп^иіагі ргойсізса- 
Іиг зіЦие аиі І4ет аиі еагитіет зуІІаЬагит, иі киіиз зскоіае кое 
зскоіае. - СГ. ІЬ. р. 547, 27. 

іЬісІ. р. 158, 26: Ѵеіегез аііа аііае, .... ѵсиіга пеиігае , .... иіга 
иігае, .... иігауие иігаеуие, .... аііегиіга аШгиІгае , .... им 
ипае , .... ипадиаеуие ипаесиіизуие, .... аіщиа аіщиае, .... 
иііа иііае, .... пиііа пиііае, .... Ша іоііиз . . . . зе<1 ѵНІегез зі- 
іиііііег зирегіогіЬиз. СГ. ІЬІ4. р. 161, 29 (ізіае); 161, 34 (ірзае); 
162, 10; 163, 7; 558, 31. 

ІЬісІ. р. 554, 38: (^иае іп а ехеипі аЫаііѵо сази зіпдиіагі, Ьаес депе- 

Ііѵо зіпдиіагі ае (т. е. Іегтіпапіиг) кіс Аепеаз киіиз Аепеае 

аЬ кос Аепеа .... Миза Мизае а Миза. 

Оіотесіез, I К, р. 303, 12: Еогтае 4ес1іпаііопит потіпит, иі ^иіЬи8- 
4ат ѵі4еІиг, зипі зеріет. Ргіта езі ^иае депеііѵит зіп^иіагѳт тііііі 
іп ае, депеге 4итіахаІ Іат тазсиііпо ^иат Гетіпіпо, иі Аепеаз Ае- 
пеае, Ьаіопа Ьаіопае. СГ. ІЬІ4. р. 302, 15; 331, 15; 332, 2. 

ІЬісІ. р. 308, 23: (}иаІегпагіа (т. е. Гоппа сазиаііз) йі шо4із зех: ргі- 
тиз, сит іп ипо потіпе ^епеііѵиз еі 4аІіѵиз (зіЬі) зітііез зипі, еі 
ѵосаііѵиз еі аЫаІіѵиз, иі Аепеаз. 

ІЬісІ. р. 333, 2 : аііа аііае (въ депеі. з§;.). 

іЬісІ. р. 493, 1 : Отпіа погаіпа ігіит.&епегит сази депеііѵо питего зіп- 
диіагі рго4исипІиг, ^иае іп Ьаз Ііііегаз зуІІаЬазѵе 4еГегип1иг: іп ае 
тазсиііпа еі Гетіпіпа, иі киіиз Аепеае, киіиз (огіипае. 

РгоЬиа, IV К, р. 3, 4: (^иі4ат зіс еззе потіпит 4ес1іпаІіопез питего 
^иіп^ие ѵоіиегипі . . . . еі отпет 4ес1іпаІіопет ех депеііѵо сази пи- 
гаегі зіпдиіагіз роззе со&позсі. ЕІ ргітае с[иі4еш 4ес1іпаііопіз ^епеіі- 
ѵит зіпдиіагет ае 4ірЬіЬопдо Іегтіпапі ^епегіз тазсиііпі еі Гетіпіпі, 
иі Ыс роеіа киіиз роеіае, каес Миза киіиз Мизае. СГ. ІЬісІ. р. 135, 
28; 227, 19. 

ІЬісІ. р. 17, 35: аз рига Іегтіпаіа раѳпе Іоіа Ѳгаеса зипі. Ег$о зі Гѳсе- 
гіпі. ари4 бгаесоз ^епеііѵо си, египі арий поз ргітае 4ес1іпаііопіз, ісі 
езі депеііѵит ае (ПрЫЬоп^о ІегтіпаЬипІ, иі Лиот; Аиасои киіиз 
Ьузіае , Аіѵеіа; Аіѵеіои киіиз Аепеае. СГ. ІЬІ4. р. 19, 25; 21, 
12; 21, 13; 22, 36 (Іаз — Іае: Нуіаз Нуіае)-, 23, 12; 29, 9; 
31, 16. 

Зті. р. 28, 15: зез Іегтіпаіа вгаеса зипі, іп4ійёгепіег сіесііпапіиг, еі 
ргітае 4ес1іпаІіопіз зае депеііѵо, еі Іегііае зіз, иі СатЪузез СапіЬу- 
зае ѵеі СатЪузіз, Регзез Регзае ѵеі Регзіз. 
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іЬМ. р. 207, 5: Оепеііѵиз ігіЬиз (т. е. Ііііегіз йпііиг), ій ѳзі в і е, иі 
Саіопів, тадізігі, Мивае. 

$егѵіи$ асі АепеШет, 1, 156: опшіз потіпаііѵиз ріигаіів гедіі §;епеіі- 
ѵиш зіп^иіагет еі ізозуПаѣиѳ еззе <іеЪѳі, иі кае пшвае киіив іпивае. 
СГ. іЬій. а<1 6, 558. 

іЬМ. 9, 576: кавіа ТкетШае. ТкетШаз ТкетШае иі Лепеав Лепеае. 

Зегѵіие іп Вопаіит, 1У К, р. 409, 1: Із сазиз (т. е. §епеі. зіи§.) диіп- 
^иѳ йпіЪиз іегшіпаіиг: аиі ае йірЬіЪопдо, иі Мива Мивае 

Зегдіиз іп Вопаіит, ІУ Е, р. 496, 26: Наес шадізіег Зѳгѵіиз ехігіп- 
зѳсиз йісіаѵіі: опшіа потіпа Ьаііпа §епеііѵо зіп^иіагі .... аиі ае 
йірЬіЬопдо (т. е. іегшіпапіиг), иі киіив Мивае. . . . 

іЬМ. р. 540, 17: Бесііпаііопез потіпит дийщие зипі, диае депеііѵо 
сази (Іізсѳпшпіиг. Ргіта езі, диаѳ депеііѵо сази іп ае Ііііегат іегті- 
паіиг, иі киіив ( опте С Г. іЪій. р. 541, 7. 

ІЬМ, р. 541 ,15: (^иаге .... Маесепаз Маесепаііз еі Аепеаз Аепеае ? 
^иіа потіпа ^гаеса іп а? ргойисіа іегтіпаіа ѵеі йівуНаЬа Йеха сит 
арий воз депеііѵо оо ЬаЪепі іп ехігетііаіе зуІІаЪат, арий поз ргітаѳ 
зипі Йесііпаііопіз .... Лі>аха<; Аиаіои, ’Ацйѵга; ’А(х6ѵгои Ьувіае еі 
Атупіае, йізуІІаЪа Апіав Апіае, Мепав Мепае. 

ІЬМ. 547, 37 : Уеіегез ргопотіпа аіііѳг йесііпаѵвгипі, йаііѵо іііае, ірвае, 
иі депеііѵиз еі йаііѵиз ипат йвсііпаііопет ЬаЬегепі*); зіс еі ірвіЬив, 
іШЬив рго іііів. 

іЬМ. Надеп, Апесй. Неіѵ. р. 147, 5: опте потеп, диод езі іп гегит 
паіига, іп диіпдие йесііпаііопез сайеге роіезі: аиі ае йірЫЬоп^оп 
ЬаЬеі іп ^епеііѵо зіпдиіагі, иі роеіа роеіае .... СГ. іЬ. р. ХЫ. 

Апопутиз ВоЬіепаіа, УІ К, р. 625, 13: Оепеііѵив, зі іп тосаіез ехіі, іоп- 
§гиѳ еві, иі . . . . киіив Мивае. СГ. Рга&т. ВоЬ. V К, р. 563, 25. 

МаНіапиа Сареііа, ЕуззепЬ. р. 71, 15: Оепеііѵиз зіп^иіагіз іипс ргойи- 
сііиг сит аиі потіпаііѵо зітіііз езі, иі вепаіив, аиі йірЪіЪопдит Ьа- 
Ъеі, иі 3 иііае. 

Аидизііпиз, УК, р. 501, 32: Оепиз соттипе ехіі рег а , иі аЛѵепа; 
Йесііпаіиг кіс еі каес айѵепа, киіив аЛѵепае. 

Оопаііапиз, УІ Е, р. 277, 9: Вотапа потіпа потіпаііѵо сази іп 

а ехеипііа ассіріипі е Ііііегат еі Гасіипі депеііѵит . . . зіп^иіагет, 
иі каес атісіііа киіив атісіііае. 

Сопаепііиа, У Е, р. 358, 15: Ех диаІіЬеі потіпаііѵі іпйехіопе ^епеііѵиз 
віпдиіагіз ігез Геге Гоппав ехЬіЬеі: аиі епіт іп із іегтіпаЪіішг, иі 
сеіег сеіегіз, аиі іп *, иі арег аргі, аиі іп ае, иі Мива Мивае. СГ. 
іЬій. р. 365, 2. 

РЬосаз, У Е, р. 425, 29: (}иаесипщие потіпа арий Ѳгаесоз депеііѵит 
іп тц ; ѵеі іп а; тіііипі, арий поз ргітае зипі йесііпаііопів, иі Оігсе 
ѵеі Оігса, киіив Оігсае, Ркаейга Ркаейгае; диае іп а ѵеі іп ои $е- 
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пеііѵит тіііииі а пошіпаііѵо а? ѵеі ѵ); зуІІаЬіэ іегтіпаіо ѵѳпіепііа, 
зітііі тосіо ргішае зипі йесііпаііопіз, иі Апіаз Апіае, Аепеаз Аепеае, 
Огезіез Огезіае. Сі. іЬі(і. р. 422, 18. 

Ргіасіапиа, II К, р. 173, 26: Іпѵепіипіиг диаейат потіпа, диае иігиш- 
Яиѳ питегит еайет тосе йетопзігапі, иі іп ргіта йесііпаііопе віпди- 
Іагіз депеііѵиз еі йаііѵиз еі ріигаііз потіпаііѵиз еі ѵосаііѵиз: киіиз 
еі киіс роеіае, кг еі о роеіае. 

іЬій. р. 195, 19: Іп а <1езіпѳпііа потіпа, зіѵе Ьаііпа зеи бгаеса, таз- 
спііпа ѵеі іешіпіпа ѵеі соттипіа, асідііа е Гасіипі ^епеііѵит іп ае 
йірМЬоп&ит, пі кіс зсгіЬа киіиз зсггЬае, каес Миза киіиз Мизае, 
кіс еі каес аигіда киіиз аигідае. 

іЬій. р. 197, 5: ИеШег пеиіга пеиігит, пеиігіиз пеиігі. 8ей іп Ьос 
потіпе ех сопігагіо аіііз, диае зітііі іогта (Іесііпапіиг, й^иепііог езі 
изиз депеііті іп і . . . . іп іешіпіпо ѵего іп ае йірЫЬопдит: Ыс пеи- 

іег еі кос пеиігит киіиз пеиігі каес пеиіга киіиз . . . пеи- 

Ігае. Бі зсіепйит, фіой диоііепз зирегіога тазеиііпа іп і йезіпипі іп 
депеііѵо еі іп о іп йаііѵо — Ьос ѳпіт діодпв гагіог ЬаЬеі изиз еі 
ѵеіизііог — песезвагіо іетіпіпа іп -ае йірМЬопдит зирга йісіоз іег- 
тіпапі сазиз. Іівдие поп зоіит ипа ипіиз ипі, зе<1 еііат киіиз еі 
киіс ипае, еі вітііііег иііае, пиііае , зоіае , Мае, аііае, аііегае іп 
изи апіщиіоге іпѵепітиз. Сісего рго М. ТиШо : „Ьос іийісіит зіс 
ехресіаіиг, иі поп ипае геі зіаіиі, вей отпіЬиз еопзіііиі риіеіиг*; ійет 
ай Негеппіит УІ <4, 48>: „поп гез іоіа іоіае геі песеззе езі зітіііз 
зіі“; Тегепііиз іп Неаиіопіітогитепо <2, 3, 30>: 

Ьаее ірза іп іііпеге аііегае 
йит паггаі, іогіе аийіѵі; 

ійет іп ЕиписЬо <5, 6, 1>: 

пипщиат ейероі ^иіс^иат іат йіи, ^иой тадіз ѵеііет еѵепіге, 

| тіЬі еѵепіі, диат диой тойо зепех іпіго ай поз ѵепіі еггапз; 
тіЬі зоіае гійісиіо Лііі, ^иае диій іітегеі, | зсіеѣат; 

Саеііиз: „пиііае паііопі іоі, іапіаз, іат сопііпиаз ѵісіогіаз іат Ъгеѵі 
зраііо йаіаз агЬіігог, диат ѵоЬіз“. Сі. іЬій. р. 226, 13; 265, 23; 
ІИ К, р. 7, 10; 8, 4; 449, 35; СГ. ІЬій. П К, р. 130, 23. 

іЬій. р. 284, 12: Ргіта йесііпаііо ЬаЬеі іегтіпаііопез іп пошіпаііѵо 
ігѳз: а аз ез; іп а іат Ьаііпогит диат Ѳгаесогит, іат тавсиііпо- 
гит ^иат Гегаіпіпогит еі соттипіит, іп аз ѵего еі іп ез Ѳгаесогит 
іапіит еі тазсиііпогит, иі кіс зсгіЪа , роеіа , каес Вота, Миза, кіс 
еі каес айѵепа , кіс Аепеаз, кіс Апскізез. Еіиз ^епеііѵиз еі йаііѵиз 
іп ае йірЫЬоп§оп йезіпіі, еі рагез ЬаЬепі зуІІаЬаз потіпаііѵо, иі кіс 
роеіа киіиз роеіае, .... кіс Аепеаз киіиз Аепеае, .... кіс Ап- 
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сЫзез Ьиіиз АпсЫзае. СЬ ІЬій. р. 285, 13; 440, 3; III К, р. 3, 8; 
4, 22; 200, 18; 443, 3; 447, 18; СГ.іЬій. II К, р. 133, 2. 21; 
ЕиіусЬ. V К, р. 464, 5. 

іЬН. III К, р. 443, 3: Ошпіа потіпа, ^иіЬиз Ьаііпа иіііиг е^иепііа, 
^піп^ие (ІесІіпаІіопіЬиз Яесіипіиг, ^иаѳ огйіпет ассерегипі аЬ огсііое 
ѵосаііит Гогтапііиш ^епеііѵоз. Ргііпа і^ііиг йесііпаііо езі, сиіиз §;е- 
пеііѵиз іп ае йірМЬоп&оп Йезіпіі, иі Ыс роеіа Ьиіиз роеіае . . , . . 

іЬій. р. 443, 13: Іп а йезіпепііа, зеи Огаеса зипі зеи Ьаііпа, шазсиііпа 
ѵеі Іетіпіпа ѵеі соттипіа, ргітае зипі (іесііпаііопіз .... Іп аз ѵего 
ѵеі іп ез йезіпепііа Ѳгаеса, диае арий Оггаесоз іп оо йірМЪоп&оп ѵеі 
іп а іегшіпапі ^епеііѵит, ргітае зипі йесііпаііопіз арий Ьаііпоз, иі 
о Лоача; тай Лоачои Ыс Ьузіаз Ьиіиз Ьузіае , 6 ’Аѵта; той ’Аѵта Ыс 
Апіаз Ьиіиз Апіае, о Пріаичог]; той Пріарііооо Ыс Ргіатісіез Ьиіиз 
Ргіатійае. СЬ ІЬій. И К, р. 239, 4; 245, 11; III К, р. 481, 30. 

Аврег, Надеп, Апесй. Неіѵ. р. 41, 4: ессіезіа потеп арреііаііѵши .... 
йесІіпаЬіІиг зіс: потіпаііѵо Ьаес ессіезіа , ^епеііѵо Ьиіиз ессіезіае. . . 
СЬ іЬій. р. 45, 4. 

Ага апопута Вегпепзіа, Надеп , Апесй. Неіѵ. р. 91, 2: Ргітае йесііпаііо- 
піз ^епеііѵиз іп ае йірЬИюпдоп йезіпіі, иі Ыс роеіа Ьиіиз роеіае. СЬ 
ІЬій. р. 95, 5. 

іЬій. р. 92, 32: Наес аиіет ргопотіпа Іетіпіпа <т. е. ипиз, иііиз, пиі- 
Іиз, зоіиз, Іоіиз, аііиз, иіег, пеиіег, а11ег> ргітае Йесііпаііопіз егапі 
арий ѵеіегез. Іпйе. Ргізсіапиз йісіі: „поп*зо1шп гта ипіиз ипі еіс. 
<11 К, р. 197, 12>. 

іЬій. р. 97, 2: Отпіа потіпа іп аз йеяіпепііа арий Ѳгаесоз, диае §;епе- 
Ііѵит іп оо ѵеі іп а Іегтіпапі, арий Ьаііпоз іп ае йірМЬоп^оп іп 
^епеііѵо еі йаііѵо йезіпипі еі ргітае зипі йесііпаііопіз, иі Ыс Ьузіаз 
Ьиіиз Ьузіае, .... Ыс Аепеаз Ьиіиз Аепеае. СЬ ІЬій. р. 132, 1. 

іЬій. р. 128, 1 : Ргізсіапиз йісіі: „отпез . . . йесііпаііопез, ій езі ргіта, 
зесипйа, ^иа^іа, сцппіа, ргойисипі ехігетат зуІІаЬат ^епеііѵі, иі 
Ьиіиз роеіае , Ьиіиз сіосіі, Ьиіз тапиз, Ьиіиз сіісі* 10 ). 


(З-епеЬіѵиз на аз. 

Ѵагго 1. 1. 8, § 73, р. 188 8р. 3 : Сит йісаіиг „йа раігі ГатШаР, зі апа- 
іодіаз ^е^иі ѵеііепі, поп йеЪиегипІ Йісеге Ыс раісг (> атіііаз , ^иой езі 
иі Аііпіае, Зсаііпіас, (атіііае, зіс ипа АНпіа, Зсаііпіа, {атіііа. 
Нет ріигез раігез /і атіііаз йісеге поп йеЬиегипІ, зей иі Зізеппа зсгі- 
Ьіі, раігез {атіііагит. 

СЬагізіиз, I К, р. 18, 17: Бісипі ^иійат ѵеіегез іп ргіта йесііпаііопе 
зоИІоз потіпа ^епеііѵо сази рег аз ргоГегге, ііет йаііѵо рег і, ѵеіиіі 
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каес аиіа киіиз аиіаз киіс аиіаі; еііат іпйе регзеѵегаззе раіег ( аті - 
Ііаз. 

іЬісІ. р. 107, 9: Раіег (атіііаз еі таіег ( атіііаз ап^і^иі та§із изигра- 
ѵегипі, ргоіегеа ^иой потіпаііѵо зіп^иіагі 5 Ііііегат айісіеЬапі, иі 
сегепі ^епеііѵит : каес (атіііа киіиз ( атіііаз , касс Мага киіиз Маіаз. 
(^иат йесііпаііопет еі Заііизііиз іп III зѳсиіиз аіі „сазіеііа сизіойіаз 
іЬепзаигогит іп йейіііопет ассірегепіиг"; зе<1 етепйаііиз сизШіае, 
Маіае еі (атіііае йісітиз. С^иосі пе сеІеЬгагеіиг 8ізеппа ейёсіі. Аіі 
епіт еит, ^иі сіісегеі раіег (атіііае, еііат ріигаіііег сіісеге йеЬеге ра- 
ігез (атіііатт еі | таігез (атіііапт. (^иой диопіат егаі йигит еі 
1оп§е іисипйіиз раігит (атіііаз зопаЬаі, еііат раіег (атіііаз иі Йі- 
сегеіиг сопзиеіийо сопргоЬаѵіі. Еі іатеп гаііо бізеппае поп езі ѵаіійа, 
пес епіт песеззе езі ріигаіет питегит геі айіипсіае айЫЪеге ; пат 
(апііііа езі иі ріеіз, еі роззѳі раіег (атіііае йісі, иі ІгіЬипиз рІеЫз; 
ргаеіегеа ргас(есІі аіае еі аіагит йісипіиг, игЫз еі игЫит, пес іа- 
гаеп тадізігі ІиАогит еі ргае/'ееіі аегагіогит, зей іапіит тойо зіп- 
диіагііег тадізігі ІиАі еі ргае/есіі аегагі. Еі ійео еііат таігез (аті- 
ііае Ѵагго йіхіі „йѳ зсаепісіз огі^ігпЬиз“ ргіто еі іегііо, еі Огассішз 
раігез (атіііае, поп (атіііагит.. 

іЬій. р. 1 20, 8: Сиг ргіАіе каі. Аидизіаз еі поп Аидизіагит йісітиз? 
ІІЬі РИпіиз Зесипйиз .... ІіЬго VI: „а йпііа потіпа еіп^гиіагі по- 
тіпаііѵо ѵеіегез сази ^епеііѵо аз зуІІаЬа йесІіпаЬапі, иі Маіа Маіаз. 
Хат еі Зізеппа іш}иіі еит, ^иі Йісегеі раіег (атіііае, раігит (аті- 
ііагит орогіеге йісеге. | Падие раігит іатіііаз сопзиеіийіпе іаейіит 
гезриегіі еі йісеге регзеѵегаіит езі.“ 

іЬій. р. 538, 22: ІНсипі диійат ѵеіегез іп ргіта йесііпаііопе зоіііоз по- 
тіпа депеііѵо сази рег аз ргоГѳгге, ііет йаііѵо рег і, ѵеіиіі каес аиіа 
киіиз аиіаз киіс аиіаі, зітііііег еі сеіега: касс Іегга киіиз Іеггаз 
киіс Іеггаі, асрш адиаз адиаі ; еііат іпйѳ регзеѵегаззе раіег (атіііаз. 

Оіотейеа, I К, р. 309, 26: Бесііпаііо сотрозііогит потіпит ігіЬиз іог- 
тіз огйіпаіиг ...... 8есипйа езі сит еа, диае ех потіпаііѵо сази 

біпдиіагі еі ^епеііѵо іат зіп^иіагі ^иат ріигаіі сопрозііа Іиегіпі, еа 
рагіе йесііпапіиг, чиа Іиегіі потіпаііѵиз, ій езі сит ргіиз тоѵеіиг 
еі розіегіиз поп Йесііпаіиг, иі ІгіЬипиз рІеЫз, ргае(есіиз сдиііит, 
ІгіЬипиз’тіШит, раіег еі таіег (атіііаз. 

РгоЬиа, IV К, р. 21 1 ,27: Раіег (атіііаз ап раіег (атіііае? Раіег (аті- 
ііаз аЬ апіщиіз йісеЬаіиг, (поп раіег (атіііае, ^иов) зесиіиз езі еі 
Меззаіа. 8ей Зізеппа, зегіріог Ьізіогіагит, ргітиз тиіаззе йісііиг, 
раіег (атіііае йісепйо: гаеііиз епіт ^епеііѵо поте^ сотрозііит гез- 
ропйеі раіег (атіііае, диат ассизаііѵо раіег (атіііаз. 

Зегѵіив іп Аепеійет, ай 11, 801: „піЬіІ ірза пес аигаз пес зопііиз те- 
тог“. Наес езі апіщиа Іесііо. Хапщие арий таіогез ігаЬеЬаіиг іпіег- 
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дцт а Огаесо §епеІіѵиз зіп§и1агіз. Ніпс е&1 еі раіег / атіііаз еі 
таіег / атіііаз , диае дио Іапіит пошіпа гѳтапзегипі Nат пес Шиз 
аигаз дісітив, пес Шиз сизШіаз зесипдит Заііизііиш, диі аіі саз- 
ІеЛа сизіойіаз Ікезаигогит рго сизШіае. Па епіт Азрег іпіеііедіі, 
Нее! аііі сизШіаз ассизаііѵит ѵеііпі. 8апе раіег /атіііаз дилпдо 
(Нсігаиз, /атіііаз іпсІесІіпаЬіІе езі. 8і апіет раіег /атіііае сіісеге ѵо- 
Іиегітиз, іаш поп егіі пошеп, зед еіосиііо, еі / атіііае егіі даііѵиз. 
Каш „раіег шіЬі езі* дісітиз. Тегепііиз <А<1. 1, 2, 46>: 

паіига Іи Ші раіег ев, сопзііііз е§о. 

Миііі Іатеп ѵоіипі іп питего ріигаіі потеп иігитдие десііпагі, иі 
(іісатиз: Ні раігез /‘атіііае, когит раігит /атШагит. С Г. іЬі<1. ад 
11, 476; 11, 581. 

$егдіи* іп Вопаіит, IV К, р. 543, 8: Іп десііпаііопе зресіез зипі диа- 

Іиог еогит потіпит, диае Ьіпів ѵосіЬиз іипсіа десііпапіиг 

(^иагіа езі, диогит ргіог рагз десііпаіиг, розіегіог ѵего сит зіі то- 
Ьіііз [рег сазиз], рег питегоз Іапіит десііпаіиг, иі раіег /атіііаз: 
десііпагаиз Шиз раігіз /атіііаз гаапепіе рег отпез (сазиз іп) зіпди- 
Іагііаіе іптоЬіІі зесипда уосе. Кат ріигаіі тиіаіа гаііопе, иі когит 
раігит /атіііагит. 

СМопіиа, У К, р. 43, 19: Био пошіпаііѵі рег отпез сазиз іпйесіипіиг; 
зі потіпаііѵиз сит аііо сази Гиегіі, потіпаііѵиз Іапіит іпйесіііиг, 
аііиз іптоЬіІіз тапеі: кіс раіег /атіііаз, (Гатіііаз) ІпсІесІіпаЬіІе езі, 
диатдиат тиііі дісапі езве депеііѵит дгаесае десііпаііопіз; вед теііиз 
дісеіиг пошеп еззе іпдесІіпаЬіІе, дпопіат поп Іісеі Іаііпит дгаеса ге- 
&и1а десііпагі. 

Ротреіиа, У К, р. 179, 6: Х^иоііезситдие сопііидіі иі ех диоЬиз поті- 
паііѵіз потеп сопропаіиг, иігадиѳ рагіе десііпапдиш езі, иі риіа 

ргаеіог игЬапиз 8і аиіет потіпаііѵо еі диоситдие аііо сави 

сопропаіиг, песеззе езі іііа рагз десііпапда зіі, диае ЬаЪеІ потіпаіі- 
ѵит . . . иі риіа ІгіЬипиз тііііит .... Зітііііег зепаіизсопзиі- 
іит . . . Зітііііег раіег / атіііаз : раіег потіпаііѵиз езі, /атіііаз поп 
езі потіпаііѵиз, зед десііпатиз ііа: Шиз раігіз /атіііаз, киіс раігг 
/атШав, кипе раігет /атіііаз еі зітііііег ееіега. Іп Ьос потіпе іп- 
ѵепітиз [ехетріо] ѵагіаз десііпаііопез. Аіідиоііепз зіе десііпаіиг, диет- 
адтодит гедиіа ехідіі, иі ііа дісатиз: кіс раіег / атіііаз , Шиз ра- 
ігіз /атіііаз, киіс ракі /атіііаз коз раігез /атіііаз, еі ех 

огдіпе Шид егіі іттоЬіІе. Аіідиоііепз іп питего ріигаіі тиіаіиг, еі 
іпѵепітиз: кі раігез /атіііае п ), еі іат тиіаі. Зсіге деЪез, диод еі 
іттоЪПіІег Іісеі поЪіз десііпаге Ьос потеп, еі тоЪШІег, ід езі сит 
сопѵегвіопе [сопзіаге]. ІНид ѵего диаевііит езі, еі ргидепіег диаезііит 
езі, /атіііаз диі сазиз зіі. Коп Ьос диаезііит езі, диешадтодит де- 
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сііпеіиг, пат ассерізіів йиаз гее: пат аиі зіс йесііпаіиг, иі іттоЫІіз 
віі рагз розіегіог, аиі иі зіі тоЬіІіз; іііші диаезііит ѳзі, ^иі сазиз зіі, 
еі <3іи Ьос диаезііит ѳзі. 

(^иапіит ѵісіеіиг поЬіз ай зітріісет іпіеііесіит, ассизаііѵиз ріига- 
Ііз езі, Ьаз (атіііаз. Татеп зі ѵегит сопзійегез, поп ѳзі ассизаііѵиз, 
вей §епе1іѵиз зіп^иіагіз апіщииз. Арий таіогез позігоз ѳпіт ріегадиѳ 
потіпа ай гііиш дгаесит йесІіпаЬапІиг. НаЪетиз арий Заііизііит 
„ІЬезаигоз сизіойіаз ге&іаз"; ііа Іосиіиз езі, еі чиі егіі іпіеііесіиз? 
Киііиз. 8ей Ьос ѵоіиіі йісеге: „Іѳпиіі Ьисиііиз ІЬезаигоз -гі)? сизіойіаз 
тг); ге^іаз“, ^гаѳса йесііпаііопѳ; циетайтойшп зі Йісав Наес Миза: 
Гас йесііпаііопвт дгаесат: ті]<; Мизаз, ІаЬиІа: ІаЬиІаз, — ай по- 

тіпаііѵит зі§тпа аййипі еі Гасіипі кеиеііѵит зіпдиіагет. 8іс еііат, 
сит йісітиз раіег, потіпаііѵиз езі; Гас еііат ізіит потіпаііѵит: каес 
(атіііа; аййіз а ай ізіит потіпаііѵит еі іпсіріез Гасеге / атіііаз ; ег§о 
іпсіріеі ^епеііѵиз зіп^иіагіз еззе. ЕІ ипйе ргоЬатиз, депеііѵит віп^и- 
Іагет та^із еззе, поп ассизаііѵит ріигаіѳт? — пе Гогіѳ йісаз: „поп ѳзі 
депеііѵиэ зіп^иіагіз ізіе, зей йѳЬеІ евзе ассизаііѵиз ріигаііз*. Е§о йісо 
ІіЬі поп еззе ассизаііѵит, вей Іапіитгаойо ^ѳпѳііѵиш ргоріег ізіат 
Йесііпаііопвт дгаесат. Кат ІісеЬаІ таіогіЬиз поаігіз івіа потіпа 
еііат ^гаеса йесііпаііопѳ ейегге, иі ЬаЬѳІіз іп Заііизііо іііий чиой йі- 
хітив „сизіойіаз ге§іав“ рго ео диой езі „сизіойіае гедіаѳ*, иі зіс зіі 
[ раігіз ] (атіііаз, ^иета<^тойит сизіойіаз гедіаз І2 ), ѵеі ргоріег Ьапс 
гаііопет, ѵеі ргоріег іііий: отпіа ізіа потіпа, диае сотропипіиг, йѳ 
потіпаііѵо еі депеііѵо зипі: ІгіЪипиз тіШит; „ІгіЪипиз" ^иапйо йісі- 
тиз, езі? Котіпаііѵиз езі. Зепаіиз сопзиііит; „зепаіиз" фіі езі? 
депеііѵиз езі. Іигіз регііиз йісітиз; „регііиз" сиіиз? іигіз. Кипщиій 
йісітиз регііиз іига? Отпіа Ыіа зипі. ТгіЬипиз рІеЫз йісітиэ. 
(^иапйо йісітив ІгіЪипиз рІёЬіз, „ІгіЪипиз" потіпаііѵиз езі, „рІеЪіз" 
депеііѵиз езі. Ышпдшй йісітив ІгіЪипиз рІеЪет? Егдо сит сеіега 
Іаііа потіпа іп сопехіопет ѵѳпіепііа поп роззіпі аііит ЬаЬеге пізі §е- 
пеііѵит, 4 иаге поп роззитиз еі Ьос йісеге еззе ^епеііѵит? Аиі сѳгіе 
йа тіЬі еіосиііопет йе ассизаііѵо ріигаіі. Нос егдо та§із ве^иі йеЪе- 
тиз, диопіат ехіаі ехетріит, іп Заііизііо ехіаі, иЪі еііат | іпсоіа- 
Ііѵо поп піві $епе1іѵит іпѵепіатиз. Ійсігсо Ьипс депеііѵит йісеге йе- 
Ьетиз. 

Сопвепііиз, У К, р. 350, 8: 8ипІ диаейат сопрозііа потіпа, диогит ро- 
зіііо аіііег іп віп§;и1агі, аіііег іп ріигаіі питего йесііпаіиг, иі кіс раіег 
(атіііаз еі Ьі раігез (атіііае. 

Ргіасіалив, II К, р. 198, 6: Еіизйет [ій езі ргітае] йес1іпаІіопІ8 Геті- 
піпогит депеііѵит еііат іп аз тоге §таесо зоІеЬапІ апіідиіззіті Іег- 
тіпаге, ипйе айЬис раіег (атіііаз еі таіег (атіііаз зоіетиз Йісеге 
еі Г^иепз Ьос ЬаЬеІ изиз. Ілѵіиз іп Ойузвіа: 
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аЦие езсаз ЬаЬетиз иіепііопет, 
езсаз рго свсае', іЬійет: 

иат сііѵа Мопеіаз Шіа йосиіі. 

Мопеіав уто Мопеіае; іп еойет: 

Мегсигіиз сиищие ео Шіиз Ьаіопаз, 

рго Ьаіопае ; Каеѵіиз іп сагтіпе ЬеШ Рипісі I: 

іпегапі зі&па ехргезза, диотойо Тііапі, 

Ьісогрогез бі^апіез ша^пщиѳ Аііапіез, 

КЬипсиз ас Ригригеиз, ШИ Теітаз, 

рго Теггае; іп еойет: 

еі ѵепіі іп тспіет Ьотіпит Іогіипаз, 

рго { огіипае ; Еппіиз іп XVII аппаіі: 

Йих ірзѳ ѵіаз, 

рго ѵіае; Сісего іп 1111 Ѵеггіпагит <2, 2, 54>: „ІіЪегоз, таігез Гаті- 
Ііаз, Ьопа Гогіипазяие отпез". Бісііиг Іатеп еі раіег {атіііае еі ра~ 
ігсз {атіііае еі {атіііагит еі / атіііів . Магсиз Вгиіиз сіе оШсііз: 
„і^ие раігез йтіііае йотіпі зити8“. 8а]1из1іиз іп Саііііпагіо <СаІ. 43>: 
„зей Шіі Іатіііагит, диогит е поЬіІіІаІе тахіта рагз егаі, рагепіез 
іпіегйсегепі*. Сісего іп (титепіагіа <Ѵегг. II, 3, 79>: „ііжіие ех Ьіз 
всгіЬіе, диі йі^пі зипі іііо огйіпе, раІгіЬпв йииііііз, ѵігіз Ьопіз аЦие 
Ьопезііз, регсопіатіпі." 

Аг$ апоп. Вегпепаіа, Надеп, Апесй. Неіѵеі. р. 94, 3: Зерііта зресіез . . . 
потіпа іп а сіезіпепііа, ^иае ^епеііѵит іп ав еі йаііѵит іп аг Іегті- 
папі, зесипйпт Огаесогит тогет, иі касс сивіойіа киіив сивШіав 
киіс сизШіаі, Мес {атіііа киіив і'атіііав киіс {атіііаі; Ьіпс 1е§і- 
Іиг іп Еѵап^еііо <Ьис. 12, 39> зесипйит изит апі^иогит: „зі зсігеі 
раіег Гатіііаз ^иа Ьога Іиг ѵепігеі" еі геіщиа. Ргізсіапиз йіхіі <П К, 
р, 198>: „ѵеіегез йісеЬапІ {атіііаз рго {атіііае еі Іеггаз рго Іеітае, 
{огіипав рго { огіипае Еппіиз сііхіі: „йих ірзе ѵіаз“ рго ѵіае. Рот- 
реіпз сіісіі <Ѵ Е, р. 1 80>: „{атіііаз ^епеііѵиз зіпдиіагіз апіщииз езі; 
арий таюгез позігоз епіт ріегадие потіпа ай гііит вгаесит йесііпа- 
Ьапіиг. НаЬетиз арий Заііизііит Ікеваигов сивШіав гедіав. 8іс епіт 
зесипйит Огаесат йесііпаііопет йісііиг тт); сивШіав, тг]? гедіав, 
Мивав, тг)? ІаЪиІав, Ьос езі киіив сивШіае, киіив гедіае, киіив 1а~ 
Ьиіае, киіив Мивае ; зіс еііат каес {атіііа: аййіз (в) ай ізіит поті- 
паііѵит еі іпсіріез Гасеге {атіііаз; еі пе Гогіе йісаз: „„поп езі §епе1і- 
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ѴП8 ізіе, (зеб) беЬеі езза ассизаііѵиз р1ига1із““, е§о <іісо ІіЬі поп еззе 
ассизаііѵиш, зеб іапіиштобо ^ѳпеііѵиіп. Каш ІісеЪаі таіогіЬиз позігіз 
ізіа потіпа ргітае бесііпаііопіз еііат Ѳгаеса бесііпаііопе еЙРегге, иі 
ЬаЪеііз іп ЗаИизііо Ікезаигоз сизМгаз гедіаз рго ео диоб езі сизіо- 
йіае гедіае ". Раіег аиіет погаіпаііѵиз езі, {атіііаз аиіет езі зіпди- 
Іагіз питегі ^епеііѵиз еі зіс бесііпаіиг рег ошпез сазиз: кіс раіег /і а - 

тіііаз киіиз раігіз {атіігаз киіс раігі {< ‘атіііаз аЪ кіз ра- 

ІгіЬиз і атіігаз . Сі. Іиі. Тоіеі. ехсегріа іЬіб. р. ССХХХѴ, 13. 
ч 


Сепеііѵиз на аі. 

ОиіпШапиз, 1, 7, 18: ае зуІІаЬат, сиіиз зесипбат пипс е Ііііегат ропі- 
тиз, ѵагіе рег а еі * еСГегеЪапі; ^иі^іат зетрег,иі вгаесі, диібат зіп- 
§и1агііег іапіит, сит іп баііѵиіп ѵеі депеііѵит сазит іпсісііззепі, 
ип(1е рісіаі ѵезііз еі адиаі Ѵег&іііиз атапііззітиз ѵеіизіаііз сагтіпі- 
Ьиз іпзегиіі. Іп іізбет ріигаіі питего е иіеѣапіиг: кі Вуііае , ОаІЬае. 
Езі іп Ьас диодие рагіе Ьисііі ргаесеріит, дио<1 диіа рІигіЬиз ехрііса- 
іиг ѵегзіЬиз, зі диіз рагит сгесіеі, ариб ірзит іп попо гедиігаі. 

Ѵеііив Ьопдиз, VII К, р. 57, 20: Еа диае поз рег ае, апіідиі рег аі зсгір- 
іііаѵегипі, (иі) Іиііаі, Сіашііаі. 8еб еі диібат іп Ьас диодие зсгір- 
ііопе ѵоіиегипі еззе бівёгепііат, иі ріигаііз диібет питегі потіпай- 
ѵиз сазиз рег а еі е зсгіЬегеіиг, депеііѵиз ѵего зіп^иіагіз рег а еі і, 
Ьос диодие аг&игаепіапіез, диоб біаегезіз, зіѵе біаіузіз іііа бісеіиг, а 
потіпаііѵо ріигаіі поп йі, веб ех зіпдиіагі оЫідио, сит бісііиг аиіаі 
іп теоііо <Ѵег&. Аеп. III, 354> еі 

біѵез едиит, біѵез рісіаі ѵезііз еі аигі <іЬ. 9, 26>, 

ііет гег позігаі, { асіеМаі , тадпаі. 8еб піЬіІ оЬзіаі, диотіпиз Ьос 
аиі іііо тобо іп иігодие питего зсгіЬапіиз, сит тиііа аііа диодие по- 
Ъіз ехсодііапба зіпі, зі ѵеіітиз біѵегзііаіа зсгірііопіз атЬі^иііаіет 
сазиит питегогитдие бізсегпеге. 

Тегепііиз Зсаигиз, VII К р. 16, 7: Ариб апіідиоз і ііііега рго е зсгіЬеЬа- 
іиг, иі іезіапіиг іхетатсХоктрлі, іп диіЬиз езі еіизпюбі зуІІаЪагшп бі- 
бисііо, иі рісіаі ѵезііз еі аиіаі тесііо рго рісіае еі аиіае. 8еб шадіз 
іп І11І8 е поѵіззіта зопаі, еі ргоріегеа апіідиі диодие Огаесогит Ьапс 
зуІІаЬат рег ае зсгірзіззѳ ігабипіиг. 

іЬісІ. р. 24, 9: Миіаііо, іи диа тиііа диаегипіиг. Еі ргітит диібѳшіііиб, 
бе дио біхітиз, иігит рег аі ап рег ае ^епеііѵо еі баііѵо зіп^иіагі еі 
потіпаііѵо еі ѵосаііѵо ріигаіі еіизтобі потіпа зсгіЬепба зіпі: Зепесае 
еі СаШіпае еі Регреппае , диогит .... іат геббііа езі гаііо 18 ). 

А. СеІІіиз, 13, 26 р. 109 Н: Іб диодие іп еобет ІіЬго Кі^ібіапо <Сот- 
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тепі. §татт. 1. ХХІУ> апітасіѵегіітив: „зі киіиз іеггаі 

8СгіЬав, і Ііііега аіі ехігета, ѳі кик Іеггае, рег е всгіЬешІит езІ.“ 

Геаіиа, р. 25 М: ае зуІІаЬаш апікіиі Огаеса сопвиеіікііпѳ рег аі всгіЪв- 
Ъапі, иі аиіаі , Миваі. 

РІоііив Засеніов, УІ К, р. 449, 1: Біаегезів еві, сит (Іиае ѵосаіез іп вуі- 
ІаЬат «іисіае зіп&иіаге ргопипііаіае йіѵійипіиг, иі аиіае іп теік еі 
1 'гиді(егае — аиіаі еі (гиді{егаі. 

Оопаіие, IV К, р. 396, 18: Біаегевів еві йівсіввіо вуИаЪае ипіиз іп сіи&з 
Гасіа, иі » 

оііі гезропсііі гех АІЬаі Ьоп^аі. 

СЬагіаіив, I К, р. 18, 17: Бісипі диійат ѵеіегев іп ргіша йесііпаііопв 

зоіііоз потіпа депеііѵо сави рег аз ргоГеггв, ііет йаііѵо рег * 

а<1Ьис тогет евве роеііѳ іп сіаііѵо сави, иі аиіаі тесііо Ѵегдіііив, Іег- 
гаі (гиді('егаі Еппіиз іп АппаІіЬиз. 

іЬігі. р. 279, 4: Біаегевів еві, сит ипа вуІІаЪа іп йиав сІіѵШІиг, иі рк- 
Іаі ѵезііз рго рісіае. 

ІЬМ. р. 538, 22: Бісипі диЫат ѵеіегез іп ргіша йесііпаііопе зоіііоз 
потіпа депеііѵо сави рег аз ргоГегге, ііет сіаііѵо рег «... . асІЬис 
евве тогет роеіів іп сіаііѵо аиіаі тесііо йісеге еі Шиз адцаі <Ѵвгд. 
Аеп. 7, 464>; {гиді(егаі Еппіиз іп АппаІіЬив. 

Оіотегіеа, I Е, р. 442, 1 1 : Біаегезів еві (іівсіввіо вуІІаЬае ипіив іп сіиав 
йіѵівае, иі сііѵез ркіаі ѵезііз еі аигі рго рісіае , еі аиіаі теЛіо. 

РгоЬие, IV Е, р. 263, 21: Біаегезів еві віѵе йіагеихіѳ, сит іп йиав вуі- 
ІаЬав ипа «Шисііиг, иі сііѵез ркіаі ѵезііз еі аигі. <^иаш йесііпаііо- 
пет Ѵегдіііив ^иа^^иог Іосів Іапіит ровиіі іп АепеИів: аиіаі тесііо 
<3, 354> еі аЦие аигаі зітрікіз ідпет <6, 747> еі (игіі Шиз адиаі 
<7, 464> еі сііѵез рісіаі ѵезііз еі аигі <9, 26>. 

Магіиа Ѵісіогіпиа, VI Е, р. 14, 1: ае зуІІаЬат ^иі<Iага тоге Ѳгаесогит 
рег аі всгіЬипІ, пѳ іііші ^иі<1вт сизіосііепіев, ^ио<I отпев Іеге, диі <1е 
огіЬо&гарЬіа аіщиісі всгіріит геіщиегипі, ргаесіріипі, потіпа іетіпіпа 
сави потіпаііѵо а Йпііа питего ріигаіі іп ае вхіге, иі Аеііае, ѳаЛет 
рег а еі * всгіріа питегит віпдиіагет овіепйеге, иі киіиз Аеііаі, іп- 
йисіі а роеіів, диі ркіаі ѵезііз всгірвегипі, еі ^иой Огаесі рег * роіів- 
вітит Ьапс зуІІаЬат | всгіЬипІ ргоріег ѳхііііаіет ііііегае и ), >) аиіет 
ргоріег паіигаіет ргосіисііопет іип^еге ѵосаіі аііегі поп ровзипі; іоіа 
ѵего, диае еві Ьгеѵіз (еі) еайет Іопда, арііог Ьапс вігисіигат ѵіза 
еві, ^иат роіезіаіет арий поз ЬаЬеІ еі е, циае еві Іопда еі Ьгѳѵів. 
Ѵов ідііиг віпе сопіготегвіа атЬі^иіІаІів еі ріигаіега потіпаііѵит еі 
віп&иіагет депеііѵит рег ае всгіЬіІе. 

іЬМ. р. 147, 22: 8у11аѣагит йіѵівіо ѵеі сопехіо .... теігіз ѵагіеіаіет 
4аЬіІ, иі геі тадпаі риЫісаі дгаііа <Р1аиІ. Міі. 103>, пат ві <Шис- 
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Ііопѳт зуИаЬагшп ай ипііаіет геѵоеез, иі эіі тадпае еі риЬІісае, ех 
ігігаеіго асаіаіесіо ЬгасЬусаіаІесіит ігітеігига еМсіеэ. 

Загѵіиа іп Аепеійет, ай 3, 354: аиіаі рго аиіае, еі езі (ііаегезіз йе 
Ѳгаеса гаііопе ѵепіепз, ^ио^ит ас йірЬЛоп&оз гевоіиіа арий поз йиаз 
вуІІаЬаз Гасіі. 

іЬій. ай 7, 464: адиаі {итійив, і. е. (итійив адиае атпіз. N60 ітте- 
гііо. пат роіезі еззе еі аііегіиз геі атпів, иі 

Яиѵіоз ѵійеі Ше сгиогіз <Ьисап. РЬ. 4, 785>. 

Напс аиіет йіаегезіп Тисса еі Уагіив Гѳсѳгипі; пат Ѵег^іііиэ зіс гс- 
Іщиегаі: 

Йігіі іпіиѳ адиае ѵіз 

іитійиз аЦие аііе зритіз ехиЬегаі атпіз. 

Шапйит диой іп іоіо Ѵег§і1іо поп герегіипіиг пізі диаііиог йіаеге- ' 
зез: Ьос Іосо еі іп іегііо <ѵ. 354>, иі: 

аиіаі іп тейіо ІіЬаЬапі росиіа ВассЬі, 

еі іп УІ <ѵ. 74 7>, иі: 

аигаі зітріісіз і&пет, 

еі іп IX <ѵ. 26>: 

Йітез рісіаі тезііѳ еі аигі. 

Зегдіиа іп Вопаіит, IV К, р. 548, 2: Сиіиз геі іеэііз езі Ріаиіиз ѵеі 
Еппіиз, ^иі аіі АІЬаі Ьопдаі рго АІЬае Ьопдае. Хат еі Ѵегдіііиз 
рісіаі ѵевііз рго рісіае еі іп III: 

аиіаі тейіо ІіЬаЬапі росиіа ВассЫ 

рго аиіае іп тейіо и ). 

ПиПпиз, УІ Е, р. 561, 2: 8ізеппа . . . . іп Рзеийиіо зіс: „таіаі 8іаіре- 
«<; теігі саиза.“ 

Ргадтепіит ВоЬіепае, У К, р. 555, 3: Ье^ітиз арий Ьисгеііит еі Ѵег- 
§Шит Іеггая (гиді(егаі рго Іеггае / гиді/'егае еі аиіаі тейіо рго аи- 
іае, аЦие аигаі 8ІтрІісІ8 ідпет рго аигае, ііет йіѵез рісіаі ѵевііз 

рго рісіае зей Ьаес отпіа изиграпйо ѵіпйісатіі зіЬі ѵеіизіаз, 

розіегііаз ехріозіі. 

Маг&ишз СареІІа, Еувз. р. 65, 8: Ьисіііиз іп йаііто сази а еі е сопіип- 
діі, Йісепз Ьиіс Тегепііае, ОгЫііае | Ілсіпіиз 1в ) а еі і еі Ьисгеііиз 
сгеЬго еі позіег Маго: аигаі <аиІаі , В>, рісіаі. 

Соттепіит ЕіпзійІ. іп Оопаіі ЬагЬагіатит, Надеп, Апесй. Неіѵ. р. 267, 9: 
Иаегезіз еві йізсіззіо ипіиз зуІІаЬае іп йиаз Гасіа, ^иапйо ѵійеіісеі іп 
йиаз зуІІаЬае ипа йіѵійііиг, иі АІЬаі Іопдаі рго АІЬае Іопдае. 
Рарігіапи» арий Савзіойог. УП К, р. 158, 10: ае зуІІаЬа, диат пипс іп 
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йпе зегаопіз (рег) йірЬіЬоп^оп зсгіЬітиз, иі содііаііопіз тадпае, 
арий апіщиоз рег а еі * зсгіЬеЪаіиг, иі еааеі Йізіапііа ^епеііѵогит а 
йаііѵіэ. Каш депеііѵо Ьапс йіѵізіопет йаЬапі, иі пои еззеі йізуІІаЬиз 
зішіііз йаііѵо, зей ігізуІІаЬиз іпѵепігеіиг, иі тадпаі, Азіаі, аиіаі , 
('підфгаі. 

Ротреіиз, У К, р. 237, 28: Біаегезіз езі, фіоііепз ипа зуІІаЬа іп йиаз 
йіѵійііиг .... АІЬаі Іопдаі рго ео ^иой езі АІЬае Іопдае, иі езі ШиЙ 
арий Ѵег&Шшп (Пѵез рісіаі ѵезііз еі аигі, аиіаі тейіо ІіЬаЬапІ ро- 
сиіа ВассЫ ипа зуІІаЬа іп йиав йіѵіза езі. Ье^ііе Ѵеггіит Еіассиш 
еі Саіопет, еі іЬі іпѵепіеііз. Ііа епіт зсгіЬеѣапі гааіогез позігі: аи- 
іаі, Іа еі і. Огаеса епіт йірЫЪоп&из езі аі. 8іс йісеЬапі: аиіаі. 
Ег^о зсгіЬе ^гаесе, еі ѵійез ^иошат розіегіз іпѵепіге іііат йіаегезіп : 
акХаі, зоіѵе а еі (, еі Гясіз йіаегезіп еі іпѵепіз аоХоЛ; зесипйит ірзат 
сопзиеіийіпет зоіѵегипі. 8іс еі Мизаі. 

Сопвепішз, V К, р. 389, 13: Біаегезіз езі, сит ипа зуІІаЬа іп йиаз йі- 
ѵійііиг, иі Ѵеірііиз адиаі (итійиз рго адтс, еі рісіаі ѵезііз рго 
рісіае, Ъисгеііиз ТгіЫаі ѵігдіпіз агат, <1, 84> рго Тгіѵіае. 

Саззіойогіиз, УП К р. 144, 27: г рго е, иі диой апііциі тадпаі поз 
тадпае. 

Ргівсіапиа, II К, р. 37, 13: БірМЬопді .... йісипіиг, ^иой Ьіпоз 
рЫЬоп&оз, Ьос езі ѵосез, сотргеЬепйипі. Кат зіпдиіае ѵосаіез зиаз 
ѵосез ЬаЪепі, еі ае, ^иапйо а роеііз рег йіаегезіп ргоГегіиг, зесипйит 
§;гаесо8 рег а еі і зсгіЬііиг, иі аиіаі, рісіаі рго аиіае еі рісіае. Ѵег- 
$р1іиз іп III <354>: 

аиіаі тейіо НЬаЬапі росиіа ВассЬі, 
ійет іп ѴІІІІ <26>: 

йіѵсз е^иит, йіѵез рісіаі ѵезііз еі аигі. 

іЬій. р. 284, 17: бепеііѵиз еі йаііѵиз <ргітае йес1іпаііопіз> іп ае йі- 
рЫЬоп^оп йезіпіі .... пізі йіѵізіо йаі іп §епеііѵо роеііса, ^иа Гге- 
^иеп1е^ ѵеіегез Котапогит роеіае иіипіиг, Аепеаі еі Апскізаі еі 
рісіаі еі аиіаі рго Аепеае, АпсЫзае, рісіае, аиіае Йісепіез. Ѵег^і- 
Ііиз іп III Аепеійоз: 

аиіаі тейіо ІіЬаЬапІ росиіа ВассЬі, 

ійет іп ѴІІІІ: 

йіѵез едиит, Йіѵез рісіаі ѵезііз еі 
Сісего іп Агаіо: 

аЦие осиіоз иг&еі рейіЬиз ресіиздие пераі, 
рго перае, ій езі зсогріі; іп еойет: 
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зегіиз Ьаес оЪііиз іеггаі ѵізіі едиі ѵіз; 

Ъисгеііиз іп I <29>: 

еШсе иі іиіегеа іега тоепега тіііііаі ; 

Иет іп ео<1ет <84 зд.>: 

Аиіісіе ^ио расѣо Тгіѵіаі ѵіг^іпіз агат 
ІрЬіапаззаі іиграгипі зап^иіпе Гоесіе. 

іЬігі. Ш К, р. 112, 19: 8у11аЬа ^ио^иѳ іп сіиаз <1іѵі<іііиг, иі аиіае аиіаі; 
Ѵеічрііиз іп III АепеИоз: 

аиіаі тейіо ІіЬаЪапі росиіа ВассЬі; сГ. іЬ. II К, р. 185, 3. 

Аг» апопута Вегпепзіз, Надеп, АпессІ. Неіѵ. р. 94, 27: Хотіпа Гетіпіпа 
ргішае Йесііпаііопіз іп а сіезіпепііа, диаѳ депеііѵит еі (кііѵит іп ае 
<1ірЫЬоп§оп Іегтіпапі, ари<1 ѵеіегез депеііѵит еі (іаііѵит іп аі 
тіііеЬапІ; іпсіѳ іп Ѵег§іііо Іе^ііиг: 

оііі гезроп<1іі гех АІЬаі Ьопдаі, 

аиіаі тейіо , рісіаі ѵезіів. Іпсіе Ргізсіапиз йіхіі <11 К, р. 284, 20>: 
„ѵеіегез Котапогит роеіае іп депеііѵо ргітае «Іесііпаііопіз йгедиепіег 
(Ііѵізіопет еі зоіиііопет (ІірМЬопді ІасіеЬапі, иі Аепеаі АпсЫзаі 
рісіаі аиіаі Іеггаі тіНііаі (атіііаі рго Аепеас АпсНізае рісіае аи- 
іае еі се!ега.“ 

ІЬМ. р. 99, 3: Ргізсіапиз сіісіі <11 К ра{*. 37, 13> 17 ): „іп депёііѵо 
ргітае сЫіпаііопіз, ^иапдо а роеііз рег сііаегезт, Ьос езі рег зсіэзіо- 
пет зуіІаЬае ргоіегіиг ае (іірМЬоп^оз, зесишіит вгаесоз рег а еі » 
зсгіЬіІиг, иі аиіаі рісіаі рго аиіае рісіае. Ѵег^іііиз: 


Ыет: 


аиіаі тедіо НЬаЬапі росиіа ВассЬі, 
сііѵез е^иит, сііѵез рісіаі ѵезііз еі аигі. 


Іиііапиа Тоіеіапиз, На&еп, АпессІ. Неіѵ. р. СОХХХУ, 10: Біавгезіз езі 
(Изсіззіо зуіІаЬае ипіиз іп 4иаз- іасія, зісиі: 

оііі гезроткііі гех АІЬаі Ьоп$аі; 


ишіе апіщиі АІЬат еі Ьопдат ,в ), диае зипі потіпа ргітае йесііпа- 
ііопіз, депеііѵит зіп^иіагет іп аз тіІІеЬапІ, (іаііѵит зіидиіагет іп аі. 
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бпе зегшопіз (рег) (ІірМЬоп^оп зсгіЬішііз, иі содііаііопіз тадпае, 
арий апіщиоз рег а еі і зсгіЪеЪаІиг, иі евзеі йізіапііа ^епеііѵогшп а 
йаііѵіз. Каш ^епеііѵо Ьапс йіѵізіопет сІаЬапі, иі; поп еззѳі сІізуІІаЬиз 
зішіііз Йаііѵо, 8е<1 ІгізуІІаЬиз іпѵепігеіиг, иі тадпаі, Азіаі, аиіаі, 
(гидфгаі. 

Ротреіиа, У К, р. 237, 28: Біаегезіз евІ, фіоііепэ ипа вуІІаЬа іп йиаз 
Йіѵісіііиг .... ЛІЬаі Іопдаі рго ео ^ио<і еві АІЬае Іопдае, иі езі Ший 
ариЙ Ѵег^іііит сііѵез рісіаі ѵезііз еі аигі, аиіаі тесііо ІіЬаЬапі ро- 
сиіа Васскі ипа зуІІаЪа іп (іи аз (Ііѵіза езі. Ье§і1е Ѵеггіит Пасси т 
еі Саіопеш, еі іЬі іпѵепіеііз. На епіт зсгіЬеЬапІ таіогез позігі: аи- 
іаі, Іа еі і. Огаеса епіт (іірЬІЬоп^из езі аі. 8іс йісеЬапІ: аиіаі. 
Егдо зсгіЬе дгаесе, еі ѵісіез ^иопіат розіегіз іпѵепіге іііат сііаегезіа: 
аиХаі, зоіѵе а еі і, еі Гасіз сііаегезіп еі іпѵепіз аикаі ; зесшМит ірзат 
сопзиеіийіпет зоіѵегипі. 8іс еі Мизаі. 

Сопаепііиа, V К, р. 389, 13: Біаегезіз езі, сит ипа зуІІаЬа іп Диаз йі- 
ѵійііиг, иі Ѵеірііиз адиаі /і итШиз рго адиас, еі рісіаі ѵезііз рго 
рісіае, Ьисгеііиз Тгіѵіаі ѵігдіпіз агат <1, 84> рго Тгіѵіае. 

Саааіойогіив, VII К р. 144, 27: г рго е, иі сцюй апіЦиі тадпаі поз 
тадпае. 

Ргівсіапиа, II К, р. 37, 13: БірМЬоп$р .... йісипіиг-, ^пой Ъіпоз 
рЫЬопдоз, Ьос езі ѵосез, сотргеЬепсІипІ. Кат зіпдиіае ѵосаіез зиаз 
ѵосез ЪаЬепі, еі ае, диапйо а роеііз рег «ііаегезіп ргоіегіиг, зесишіит 
^гаесоз рег а еі і зсгіЬіІиг, иі аиіаі, рісіаі рго аиіае еі рісіае. Ѵег- 
діііиз іп III <354>: 

аиіаі тейіо ІіЬаЬапі росиіа ВассЬі, 

Мет іп ѴІІП <26>: 

(ііѵсз ечиит, йіѵез рісіаі ѵезііз еі аигі. 

іЬій. р. 284, 17: бепеііѵиз еі йаііѵпз <ргітае йес1іпаІіопіз> іп ае Йі- 
рМЬоп&оп (іезіпіі .... пізі сііѵівіо баі іп §епеІіѵо роеііса, диа іге- 
^иеп^ег ѵеіегез Котапогит роеіае иіипіиг, Аепеаі еі АпсЫзаі еі 
рісіаі еі аиіаі рго Аепеае, АпсЫзае, рісіае, аиіае Йісепіез. Ѵег^і- 
Ііиз іп III Аеиеійоз: 

аиіаі тесііо ІіЬаЬапі росиіа ВассЬі, 

Мет іп УИН: 

йіѵез едиит, йіѵез рісіаі ѵезііз еі аигі; 

Сісего іп Агаіо: 

аЦие осиіоз игдеі регііЬиз рес^и8^ие пераі, 
рго перае, М езі зсогріі; іп еойет : 
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зегіиз Ьаес оЪііиз Іеггаі ѵізіі едиі ѵіз; 


Ьисгеііиз іл I <29>: 

еШсѳ иі іпіегеа Гега тоепега тіііііаі ; 

ійет іп еойет <84 зд.>: 

Аиіійе дио расіо Тгіѵіаі ѵіг&іпіз агат 
ІрЬіапаззаі Іиграгипі заприте Гоесіѳ. 

ІЬісІ. Ш К, р. 112, 19: 8у11аЬа диодие іл сіиаз йіѵійііиг, иі аиіае аиіаі; 
Ѵег^іііиз іл III АепеіЙоз: 

аиіаі те<1іо ІіЬаЬапІ росиіа ВассЬі; сГ. іЬ. И К, р. 185, 8. 

Ага апопута Вегпепаіа, На&еп, Апессі. Неіѵ. р. 94, 27: Котіла Іетіліла 
ргітае йесііпаііопіз іп а йезіпепііа, диае депеііѵит еі йаііѵит іп ае 
йірЫЬопдоп Іегтіпапі, арий ѵеіегез депеііѵит еі йаііѵит іп аі 
тіІІеЬапІ; іпйе іп Ѵег§;і1іо 1е§;іІиг: 


оііі гезропйіі гех АІЬаі Ьопдаі, 

аиіаі теАіо, рісіаі ѵезііз. Іпйе Ргізсіатіз йіхіі <11 К, р. 284, 20>: 
.ѵеіегез Котапогшп роеіае іп ^епеііѵо ргітае йесііпаііопіз ітециепіег 
йіѵізіопет еі зоічііопет йірМЬопді ІасіеЬапІ, иі Аепеаі АпсЫзаі 
рісіаі аиіаі Іеггаі тіііііаі / атіііаі рго Аепеас Апскізае рісіае аи- 
іае еі сеіега." 

ІЬісІ. р. 99, 3: Ргізсіапиз йісіі <11 К ра&. 37, 13> 17 ): „іп депёііѵо 
ргітае йесііпаііопіз, диапйо а роеііз рег йіаегезіп, Ьос езі рег зсіззіо- 
пет зуІІаЬае ргоГегІиг ае йірМЬоп&оз, зесипйит бгаесоз рег а еі * 
зсгіЬіІиг, иі аиіаі рісіаі рго аиіае рісіае. Ѵегдіііиз: 


аиіаі тейіо ІіЬаЬапІ росиіа ВассЬі, 


ійет: 

йіѵез едцит, йіѵез рісіаі ѵезііз еі аигі. 

Іиііапиа Тоіеіапив, На&еп, Апесй. Неіѵ. р. ССХХХУ, 10: Біаегезіз езі 
йізсіззіо зуІІаЬае ипіиз іп Йиаз-Іасіа, зіеиі: 


оііі гезропйіі гех АІЬаі Ьоп&аі; 

ипйе апіщиі АІЬат еі Ьопдат ,8 ), ^иае зипі потіпа ргітае йесііпа- 
ііопіз, депеііѵит зіп&иіагет іп аз тіІІеЬапІ, йаііѵит зіп^иіагет іп аі. 
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Основы на Е. 


Общія правила. 

Раіаеліоп, У К, 534, 12: Іа депеге (ётіпіпо іпѵепііиг депеііѵиз і ЬаЬеге 
еі іп е ехіге аЫаііѵиз .... иі риіа киіиз геі аЬ Ьас ге, Шиз зре- 
сіеі аЬ Нас зресіе. - 

РІоііиа $асег(І 08 , VI К, р. 483, 7: Бесііпаііопіз диіпіае: гез гёі , врез 
зрёі, е сопіга гаііопет диіпіае десііпаііопіз соггеріа іп депеііѵо, дио- 
піат потіпаііѵив апіе ез сопзопапіет ЬаЬеі іипсіат, иі /Мее /Мёі. 

СЬагіаіиа, I К, р. 31, 8: Еві . . . . огдо десііпаііопіз, диет аііі а<1 ве- 
сишіит огдіпет регііпеге «Зісипі, диопіат депеііѵит іп * Ііііегат й- 
сіі, аііі іегііі рийѵегипі, диопіат ассизаіітт іп ет, ііет даііѵит 
еі аМаііѵпт ріигаіет іп Ьиз іасіі; диет ідео пиііі рагіі ІгіЬиепіез 
диіпіае десііпаііопіз (іісепсіит еззе риіаѵеге. РгоГегіиг аиіет рег ез, 
ѵеіиі кіс еі каес йіез киіиз йіеі: дит іатеп зсіатиз ріигаіііег Геті- 
піпе кае Ліев еі каз Ліев поп орогіеге поз дісеге, диатѵіз зіпдиіагіівг 
Іетіпіпе (Іісатиз. Сеіега іатеп зітіііа Іетіпіпо тодо ргоіёгепіиг іап- 
іит теіиі каес зресіез зресіеі, каес таіегіез таіегіеі, каес Іихигіез 
Іихигіеі. (Ж ІЬ. р. 547, 15. 

іЬііі. р. 39, 23: ((^иае іп ев іегтіп)апіиг, депеііѵит іасіипі іп і, зі 
іатеп рига іиегіі зуІІаЬа, иі асіез асіеі, аітіііез аітіііеі .... 8і 
іатеп адіесіа Гиегіі Ііііега, сопГипдіі десііпаііопот (еі іп із іасіі депе- 
ііѵит), иі атЬадез .... /гидез хартсо; .... Соггитрипіиг Ьаес 
ігіа: зрев зрёі .... гез гёі ... . (/Мез /Мёі) .... Еі рІеЪез, 
диод іасіі рІеЬіЗ еі поп питдііат депеііѵит (рІеЬеі ЬаЬеі) .... ди- 
ріех Ьиіиз депеііѵиз еі потіпаііѵив: дісііиг епіт еііаш рІеЬіз, (диод 
потіпаііѵит) рІеЪз, поп рІеЪез пес рІеЬів розіиіаге регзрісііиг. СЖ 
ІЬ. р. 42, 17; 546, 17; 547, 37. 

іЬііі. р. 55, 9: 8і ргодисіа е Ііііега йпіаіиг аЫаііѵиз, і асееріа іасіеі дв- 
пѳііѵит, иі аЬ кас йіё киіиз йіёі, аЬ кос асіё киіиз асіёі , оіЬ кос 
зресіё киіиз зресіеі , зсііісеі е тапепіе іп ргодисііопв, диод * апіе зе 
ЬаЬеі; пат ві поп ЬаЬеаі, соггіріеіиг іп депеііѵо, иі аЬ кас зрё зрёі, 
гё гёі, /Мё /Мёі, диатдиат іп Аиіиіагіа <4, 6, 1> Ріаиіиз /Мёі ді- 
хегіі. СЖ ІЬ. р. 69, 11; 555, 6. 

ІЬІІІ. р. 68, 34: ез Ііііегіз ргодисііз ѳіаіа, ві диідега і ЬаЬиегіпі апіе ез 
зуІІаЬат, депеііѵит Сасіипі рег і, ѵеіиі асіез асіеі, Ліев йіеі, Іихигіез 
Іихигіеі , ехсеріо Ьос ипо потіпе диіез, диод іасіі диіеііз; диатдиат 
гедиіез аЬ ео сопрозііит гедиіеі Гасіаі зесипдит гаііопет а поЬіз де- 
топзігаіаш, иі арид Уегдіііит іп ПП <Аеп. 4, 433> 
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^иіет зраПипщие Гигогі, 

диой 8І еззеі §;епеііѵиз гедиіеііз , гедиіеіет Гасегеі, поп гедиіст. СГ. 
ІЬ. р. 128, 12; 142, 3; 547, 31. 

ШМ. р. 69, 19: $Ае$, сит зі^пійсаі Іугат, /кііз Гасіі . . . . зіп аиіет 
$Аез та<ггіѵ зі^пійсаі, /іАеі Гасіі депеііѵо, поп гаііопе, 8Ѳ<1 Йівіапііае 
саива. СГ. ІЬ. р. 542, 9. 

іЬігі. р. 70, 16: ^Аез, сит сЬогйаш зі&пійсаі, киіиз /іАіз Гасіі, сит йеаш, 
киіиз Рійёі, диатѵіз Ріаиіиз йіхегіі <Аи1. 4, 6, 1>: 

Гісіёі сепзѳѣат тахітат тиііо Мет. 

!ЬМ. р. 150, 27: (^иаіегпагіа Гогта <сазиа1І8> езі, сит іпѵепііиг поті- 
паіітиз Ыет ^иі еі ѵосаііѵиз, еі ^епеііѵиз ісіѳт ^иі еі сіаііѵиз, иі гез, 
зрев еі геіщиа Ьиіиз огйіпіз. 

Оіотесіез, 1 Е, р. 303, 12: Рогтае йесііпаііопиш потіпит, иі ^иіЪиз- 
сіат ѵісіеіиг, зипі зеріет ...... 8ехіа <§епеііѵиш зіп^іагет тііііі> 

іп еі, зітііііег йигаіахаі ^епегѳ тазсиііпо еі Гетіпіпо, иі Аіез Аіеі, 
асіез асіеі. 

іЬМ. р. 308, 27: потіпаііѵиз еі ѵосаііѵиз зіЬі зішііез (зипі), еі депеіі- 
ѵив Йаііѵо, иі Аіез гез зрез. 

іЬігі. р. 493, 1: Отпіа потіпа ігіит депегит сази депеііѵо питего зіп- 

диіагі ргосіисипіиг, диае іп Ьаз Ііііегаз зуІІаЬазѵе йеГегипіиг 

іп еі тазсиііпа еі Гетіпіпа іапіит, иі Аіеі, асіеі. 

РгоЬиа, IV К, р. 3, 26: (^иіпіае (іесііпаііопів ^епеііѵиз зіпдиіагіз еі зе- 
рагаііз іегтіпаіиг еі гедіі ^епиз іапіит тойо Гетіпіпит, иі каес 
зресіез Шиз зресіеі, ехсеріо ипо соттипі йиит ^епегига, тазсиііпі еі 
Гетіпіпі, Ыс еі каес Аіез киіиз Аіеі. е аиіет, диаѳ апіе і еві іп депе- 
ііѵо, еі ргойисііиг еі соггірііиг; іипс ргойисііиг, сит потіпаііѵиз зіп- 
§и1агіз ез рига ргосіисіа зуІІаЬа іегтіпаіиг, иі каес зегіёз киіиз ее- 
гіёі ; іипс соггірііиг, сит ез зуІІаЬа ЬаЬеі апіе зе аіщиага сопвопап- 
іет рагііег сориіаіат, иі $Аез ^Аёі, гез гёі, зрез зрёі; сГ. ІЬ. р. 27, 
22; 28, 11; 87, 40; 88, 9; 230, 10. 

іЬісІ. р. 18, 11: ез рига іпѵепіа потіпа Ьаііпа, зі ргосіисіа Гиегіпі, ^иіп- 
іае египі (Іесііпаііопів, пат депѳііѵо еі Гасіепі зерагаііз, иі зресіез 
зресіеі, Аіев Аіеі еі отпіа іаііа, ехсеріо ипо іѳгііае (Іесііпаііопіз, Из 
Гасіепіе ^епеііѵо : диіез диіеііз. Ех Ьос сотрозііит ргосіисіа (ез) еі Га- 
сіеі іп §;епеііѵо, диіпіае зсііісѳі (іесііпаііопіз гедиіез гедиіеі. 

«ЬМ. р. 21, 16: Шиш потеп Ілііпит геррегі Аез зуІІаЬа йпііит (Іесіі- 
паііопіз ^иіпіае, еі зерагапйіз Гасіепз ^ѳпеііѵо: /ІАез ііАеі, е іп &епе- 
ііѵо соггеріа; гаііопет зирга йосиі. 

ІЬісІ. р. 89, 31: Нос топетиз, іп Ьас Гогта §епегіз всііісеі Гетіпіпі, циа 

(Ііхітиз аЫаііѵо сази питегі зіп^иіагіз потіпа е Ііііѳга ргосіисіа іег- 
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шіпагі, диой ех еа річѳ диат попа^іпіа <1ио зопі, Ьос езі ріиз диат 
попа&іпіа йио потіпа, поп роззіпі ехЪіЬегі. 

іЬМ. р. 214, 12: І^иасІгірегШа Гогта <сазиа1із> езі, диапйо ШІ сазиз 
зітііез зипі: потіпаііѵиз еі ѵосаііѵиз, §епеііѵиз ѳі йаііѵиз, иі гез, 
зрез-, (Исітиз епіт каес гез 82)ез потіпаііѵо, о гез врез ѵосаііѵо, %е- 
пеііѵо киіиз геі зреі еі <3аіі ѵо киіс геі зреі. 

іЬі«І. р. 225, 33: 111а потіпа зіпе атЬідиііаіе зет ре г ргойисипі 

иііітат потіпаііѵі сазиз зуІІаЬат, диае ^епеііѵит зіпдиіагіз іп е еі і 
зуІІаЬаз тіііипі, иі /асіёз /асіеі, иі: 

уіза тагіз Гасіёз <Ѵег§. Аеп. 5, 768>. 

Махітив Ѵісіогіпив, VI К, р. 223, 23: Котіпа ^епегіз Гетіпіпі, диае іп 

ев зуІІаЬа бпіипіиг зі . . . еасіет вуІІаЬа іп ^епеііѵо ргойисііиг, 

іат іп потіпаііѵо диат іп аЫаііѵо 1оп»а зуІІаЬа поѵіззіта езі 

каес /Мез: йёз зуІІаЬа Іоп^а езі ргоріегеа, диіа ^епеііѵиз ргойисіі 
еат, Гасіі епіт киіиз /Мёі ; диошосіо еі каес / асіез : ёз зуІІаЬа 1оп§а 
еві, диопіат іп §;епеііѵо ргойисііиг: киіиз /асіёі. Ег^о диаз зуІІаЬаз 
^епеііѵиз ргойисіі, Ьае іп потіпаііѵо еі аЫаііѵо Іопдае зипі, иі каес 
/Мёз киіиз /Мёі а /Мё, /асіёз /'асіёі а / асіё ; диаз зуІІаЬаз депеііѵиз 
соггіріі аиі тиіаі, Ьгеѵез зипі іп потіпаііѵо еі аЫаііѵо, иі Іиёз Іиіз 
Іиё: диійдиій іп депеііѵо із зуІІаЬа іегтіпаіиг, Ьгеѵе езі іп аЫаііѵо. 

Зегѵіиз іп АепеМет, а<1 6, 1 20: ГМіЪиз езі а потіпаііѵо каес / Мёз , 
иі зіі руггЬісЫиз, пат /Мёз іатЬиз езі. 

Мет іп Оеогд., ай 1, 208: гаойо сііез Ліеі (іісітиз. 

Мет іп Вопаіит , IV К, р. 409, 1: Із сазиз <Ъ. е. $епеііѵиз> диіпдие 

йпіЬиэ іегтіпаіиг аиі еі, иі кіс ѵеі каес сііез киіиз сііеі. СГ. 

8егд. іп Бопаі. IV К, р. 496, 29. 

$егдіиз іп Вопаіит, IV К, р. 496. 1: (^иапйо еі іегтіпаіиз Гиегіі $епе- 
ііѵиз зіпдиіагіз, іп аЫаііѵо е Ііііега ргойисііиг, иі киіиз сііеі аЬ кос 
АІё, киіиз /асіеі аЬ кас/асіё. 

іЬМ. р. 498, 23: Еііосаіиз гезропсііі: Ший а те диаегеге 

йіЬиізіі, диаге, сит іп Ьас диіпіа йесііпаііопе зетрег ргойисаіиг е, иі 
езі йіёі, /асіёі, ргодепіёі, іпѵепіапіиг диаейаш потіпа еі іегтіпаіа 
іп депеііѵо, диае соггеріат ЬаЬеапі е; зипі аиіет Ьаес ігіа: гёі зреі 
/Мёі. Наес гаііо езі потіпит диіпіае йесііпаііопіз: зі ригат ЬаЬеапі 
іп потіпаііѵо ез зуІІаЬат, ій езі поп соЬаегепіет аіісиі сопзопапіі, іп 
^епеііѵо зіпе йиЬіо ргойисипіиг; зі аиіет ЬаЬеапі сопзопапіет, сог- 
гіріипіиг, иі зреі гёі /Мёі. 

ІЬМ. р. 540, 17: Бесііпаііопез потіпит диіпдие зипі, диае депеііѵо 

сази йізсегпипіиг (Диіпіа езі йесііпаііо, диоііепз депеііѵиз сазиз 

еі зуІІаЬа іегтіпаіиг, иі киіиз /асіеі, киіиз зресіеі. СГ. ІЬІЙ. р. 541, 
13; 8ег§;. іп Бопаі., На§еп, Ап. Неіѵ. р. 147, 5; сГ. ІЬ. р, ХЪІ. 
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Кийпи$, УІ К, р. 566, 10: 

Ргітиз іатЪиз егіі, Іит йпет сгеіісиз ехріеі; 
ргіта Ьгеѵіз, Іопе^ие ййае, Ьгеѵіз, иіііта Іоп^а; 
ехетріиищие агііз йаЬіІиг гезриЫгса ѵоЬіз, 
диат Сісего сази депеііѵо ропеге §аисІеІ. 

<гёірйЫісаё> 

Р г ад теп Іит ВоЬіепзе, V К, р. 564: Еогтае диіпіаѳ депегіз тазсиііиі: кіс 

йіе 5 киіиз йіеі .... депегіз Гегаіпіпі: каес гез киіиз геі Но- 

гит потішіт ^епеііѵиз еі сіаііѵиз зіп^иіагіз е раепи]),ішат НИегат 
тойо ргойисіат, тойо соггеріат ЬаЪепі; ргойисіат, сит ез зуИаЪа 
пошіпаііѵі сазиз зіпдиіагіз рига іиегіі, ій ез! поп ргаесейепіет ЬаЪи- 
егіі сопзопапіет, и! йіез йіеі, асіез асіёі, соггеріат, сит ргаесевзегіі 
сопзопапз, иі гез гёі, зрез зрёі. СЙ УІІ К, р. 541, 4. 

Магііапиз СареІІа, ЕуззепЬ. р. 83, 7: Сопзиеіийо геі еі зреі соггіріііі, 
іогіаззе ^иой топозуІІаЬа зипі. 

СІесіопіиз, У К, р. 11, 22: 8і<&епеІіѵиз>іп еі тізегіі, е ргойисіа езі, ки- 
іиз йіёі, катит Аіёгит еі зщиа Іаііа. 

Ротреіиа, V К, р. 189, 25: 8і еі (иегіі Іегтіпаіиз депеііѵиз зіп^иіагіз, 
аЫаІіѵив ргойисііиг, йіез йіеі аЪ кас йіё, {йез $йеі аЪ кос /гйё. 

Соп$епііи$, У К, р. 359, 3: бепеііѵиз сит іпйехіопе диайаш ргоіёгіиг, 
иі киіиз йіеі; Ьіс йаііѵит зітііет зиі еШсіі. 

РНоса8,У К, р. 417, 4: Котіпа .... диае іп ез ргойисіат йезіпипі соп- 
зопапіе ргаерозііа §епегіз зипі Гетіпіпі Іегііае йесііпаііопіз . . . ех- 
сорііз ІгіЬиз . . . ^иіп^ае йесііпаііопіз, иі каес {йіез {йіеі, зрез зреі, 
гез геі. 

іЬкі. р 417, 27: <^иае іп ез ргойисіат еі ригат йезіпипі, іетіпіпі зипі 
депегіз йесііпаііопіз ^иіп^ае, иі каес {асіез {асіеі, асіез асіеі, е{{ідіез 
е{{ідіеі . . . іпсегіі депегіз . . . кіс ѵеі каес йіез йіеі еі ^иой ох ео й&и- 
гаіиг тазсиііпі депегіз кіс тегійіез тегійіеі. 

Ршсіапиз, II К, р. 242, 7: Іп ез ргойисіат Ьаііпа і апіесейепіе, аЫаІа 
з, аййііа і Гасіипі ^епеііѵига, иі кіс тегійіёз киіиз тегійіеі, кіс еі 
каес йіёз киіиз йіеі, каес асіёз киіиз асіеі. Ехсірііиг каес диіёз 
диіеііз. СГ. ІЬ. III К, р. 446, 30; 447, 16. 

іЬісІ. р. 243, 9: Тгіа ^иіпіаѳ йесііпаііопіз е соггіріепііа Іага іп ^епеііѵо, 
уиат іп йаііѵо: {ійёз {ійёі, гёз гёі , зрёз зрёі; іпѵепііиг еііат рІеЪёз 
рІеЪёі. Заііизііиз іп I Нізіогіагит: рІеЬеі ІгіЪипісіат роіезіаіет; 
пат рІёЬзрІёЫз іаеіі депеііѵит. Сй ІЬ. р. 320, 21; III К, р. 446, 
35; 475, 32. 

іЬііі. р. 366, 3: бепеііѵиз еі йаііѵиз еіиз йесііпаііопіз зипі зітііез, йипі 
- епіт ехігета 8 пошіпаііѵі аЬіесІа еі аззигаріа і, иі кіс йіез киіиз йіеі 
кціс йіеі, каес {асіез киіиз {асіеі киіс {асіеі. Еі зегѵапі (іиійет рго- 

2 * 
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дисііопет потіпаііѵі, ві * ЬаЪеаІ раѳииШтага, иѣ асіёв асіёі, гаЫёв 
гаЬіёі; 8Іп аиіет сопэопапіет ЬаЪѳаѣ апіе ев, соггірііиг е Іат іп &е- 
пеііѵо, диат іп Яаііѵо, иі каес {Лёз /Мёі, гёв гёі, врёв врёі, рІёЬёв 
рІеЪёі. СГ. ІЬ. р. 440, В; III К, р. В, 8; 4, 22; 446, 28; 448, 33. 
іЬМ. III К, р. 443, 3: Отпіа потіпа, диіЬиз Ьаііпа иіііиг еіосіиепііа, 
диіпдие сІесІіпаІіопіЪиз Яесіипіиг, диае огбіпет ассерегипі аЬ огсііпе 

ѵосаііит Гогтапііит ^епеііѵоз (^иіпіа <<Іѳс1іпаііо езі сшив 

пеііѵиз сіѳзіпіі) іп еі (ііѵіваз зуІІаЬаа, иі Мс тегіЛіез киіив тегіЛіеі; 
сГ. ІЬ. р. 448, 33. 

ЕиіусЬев, У К, р. 464, 5: Розіііо ѵѳгЪі, зіѵе диаеІіЬеѣ сопзопапз зіі апіе 
о, віѵе г ѵосаііз , а диасишдие поттіэ ѵепіаі Іегтіпаііопе, зуІІаЪаз 
зоіеі депеііѵі потіпіз зегѵаге, иі . . . . врез врег, врего врегав. 

Аврег, Надеп, Апессі. Неіѵ. р. 44, 29: Иотеп &епегіз Гетіпіпі, потіпа- 

Ііѵо Ьаес {асіез, депвііѵо киіив {асіеі 

Ага апопута Вегпепвіз, На§еп, АпесЯ. Неіѵ. р. 91, 6: (С^иіпіаѳ Лесііпа- 
Ііопіз депеііѵиз) іп еі діѵізаз зуІІаЪаз Іегтіпаіиг, иі каес Ліев киіив 
Ліеі. СГ. іЬісІ. р. 91, 16. 

ІЬісІ. р. 117, 10: Іп Іегііа Яесііпаііопе .... диіев; гедиіез аиіет аЬ еа 
сотрозііиш диіпіае (іесііпаііопіз езі, пат гесрііеі Гасіі, поп гщиіеіів. 
ІЬісІ. р. 128, 1: Ргізсіапиз <1ісіІ «1е пот. ргоп. еі ѵегЪо, р. 443, б>: 
„отпев . . . (Іееііпаііопез, і4 езі ргіта, зесипЯа, яиагіа, диіпіа, ргоди- 
сипі ехігвтат вуІІаЬат депеііѵі, иі . . . . киіив Ліег.“ 

ІЬісІ. р. 130, 23: Бе ... . ^иіп^а Несііпаііопе Сіаікііиз ііа ргопипііаі 1в ): 
„диіпіае іесііпаііопіз потіпа зипі, диогит двпеііѵиз зіп^иіагіз іп еі 
Йезіпіі, иі каес вресіез киіив вресіеі; Ьиіиз потіпаііѵиз Ішізтойі 
зетрег ргойисііиг іп иіііта зуІІаЬа, иі каес асіёв киіив асіеі.“ 

ІЬісІ. р. 130, 31 : Ргізсіапиз (Исіі <ШК, р. 447, 16; 448, 33>: „(^иіпіа 
Яесііпаііо ЬаЪвІ ипат Іегтіпаііопет (іп) ев ргойисіат, сиіиз ^епеііѵиз 
іп еі гііѵізаз зуІІаЬаз (іезіпіі, иі кіс тегіііев киіив тміЛіеі. 

ІЬісІ. р. 130, 33: (^иіпіаѳ йесііиаііопіз диае езі а&піііо? Наес езі: сиіив 
потіпаііѵиз еі ѵосаііѵиз зіп^иіагіз, еі потіпаііѵиз (еі ассизаііѵиз) ві 
ѵосаііѵиз ріигаііз іп ев ргойисіат зетрег Яезіпипі, иі каес {асіев ві 
о {асіёв еі кае {асіёв еі каз {асіёв еі о {асіёв; ^епеііѵиз аиіет ві 4а- 
Ііѵиэ зіпдпіагіз диіпіае (іесііпаііопіз іп еі йіѵізаз зуІІаЬаз Іегтіпапіиг, 
иі киіив {асіеі еі киіс {асіеі. СГ. ІЬ. р. 131, 5. 

ІЬісІ. р. 131, 22: Отпіа . . . потіпа диіпіае (Іесііпаііопіз і раепиііітат 
апіе ев ЬаЬепІ, іп диіЬиз отпіЬиз іи депеііѵо е раепиіііта ргоЯисіІиг, 
ехсѳрііз ІгіЬиз потіпіЬиз, диае поп ЬаЬепІ і апіе ев іп потіпаііѵо, иі 
{Лез гев зрев; ргоріегеа іп Ьіз е раепиіііта ^епеііѵі соггірііиг. ЕІ зе- 
сипдит ѵеіегев рІеЬез потіпаііѵо дісеЬаІиг еі диіпіае (Іесііпаііопіз 
егаі: 4ісеЬапІ епіт каес рІеЬев рІеЪеі. 

Весіа, УП К, р. 238, 8: Иотіпа диіпіае (Іесііпаііопіз, диае іп еі Ііііегаз 
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^епеііѵо еі йаііѵо сази Іегшіпапіиг, еі Ьаз йіѵізаз еі иігапщие Іопдаш 
ЬаЬепІ, иі {асіег, сііёі, {кіёі. СІ. іЬі(і. р. 229, 34: сит Йісітиз Ту- 

Леив Туйеі, е еі і поп зѳрагатиз, зе<1 сопіипсііт ргоГегітив, пѳ 

диіпіат роііиз диат зесипйат йесііпаііопеш зі^пійсеі. 
іЬМ. р. 247, 30: 8і іп тейіо ѵегЬо йиае ѵосаіез соптепіипі, ^иа^ит ргіог 
зіі Іопда, роіѳзѣ Ша, диае зедиііиг, ргіогет Гасеге Ьгеѵет, сіе Іопда, 
зі зіс роеіа тоіиегіі. СІ. іЬій. р. 248, 3: паіига Іопда езѣ іп ЬосРаиІіпі: 

(ІізсиііеЪаі оѵапз §а1еа зси^иѳ ййёі, 

Ііеепііа Ьгеѵіз іп Ьос Ргозрегі: 

йеіісіаз іаш пипс рготіззі сопсіре ге^пі 
ѵігѣиіе еі ййёі диой сиріз еззо Іепе. 

Реігив, На#еп, Апесй. Неіѵ. р. 165, 1: Зсіепйиш ѳзѣ, ^иой ипа Ііііега 
Іегтіпаіі йпііиг диіпіа йесііпаііо еі диаііиог зуІІаЬіз йпаІіЬиз Іегті- 
паіиг: ев д,гз гез рев; ев, и! (асі€8; Ліз, иі /&йз, диой поп {иіев, вей 
/Ьйв, и! Ргізсіапиз ѵиіі <11 К, р. 242, 5>, Йісііиг *°), вей Іатеп &е- 
пеііѵо /Шеі йасіі; г ев, иі гев геі; рев, еі зрев зрел. 

Зейиііив, Надеп, АпесА Неіѵ. р. 12, 13: ѴегЬа ех потіпіЬиз диіпіае 
йесііпаііопіз, іп іо тапапііа, поп ай ^епеііѵит, зей ай потіпаііѵит 
рагііііаіет зуІІаЬагит сиэіойіге зоіепі. 
іЬій. р. 25, 25: гаЫо-ав еі Іишгіо Іихигіав поп зипі ргітіііѵа ѵегЬа, 
сит еі ірза зітііііег пе^ие зуІІаЬіз ^епеііѵогит потіпига гезропйепі. 
Мат депеііѵі ^иі зипі Іихигіеі еі гаЬіеі ипа вуІІаЪа розіііопет ѵѳгЬі 
Ігапзсепйипі. 


Сгепеѣіѵив на ев. 

Ѵагго, йѳ 1. 1. 5, § 66, р. 27 8р. 2 : Раіег, ^иой раіеіасіі зетеп Ьос 

ійет та&із овіепйіі апіщиіиз Іоѵіз потеп: пат оііт Віоѵів еі Вів- 
рііег йісіив, ій езі Ліев раіег 21 ). 

А. 6еШи$, 9, 14, р. 270 Н: (^иой аиіет зирга зсгіріит езі <іЬій. р. 269, 
8> іп (^. Сіаийі ѵегЬіз: „ргоріег та§піІис1іпет аЦие іптапііаіеш Іа- 
сіев“, ій поз аіщиоі ѵеІегіЬиз ІіЬгіз іпзресііз ехріогаѵітиз аЦие ііа 
еззо, иі зсгіріит езі, сотрегітиз. 8іс епіт ріегадие аеіаз ѵеіегит 
йесііпатіі: А аес / асіев , киіив (асіев, ^иой пипс ргоріег гаііопет §гат- 
таіісат (асіеі йісііиг. Соггиріоз аиіет ^иозйат ИЬгоз геррегі, іп чиі- 
Ьиз / 'асіеі зсгіріит езі, іііо, ^иой апіе зсгіріит егаі, оЫіІІегаІо .... 
(^. Еппіиз іп XVI аппаіі Ліев зсгірзіі рго йіеі іп Ьос ѵегзи : 

розігета Іопдіпдиа йіез диой Іесегіі аеіаз; 
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Сісегопеш ^ио^ие аййгтаі Саѳзеіііиз іп огаііопѳ, диат рго Р. Зевііо 
Ресі4, зсгі рзі 386 рго сііеі, ^иой е&о іпрепза орега соп^иІ8Іііз ѵеіегіЪиз 

ІіЬгіз ріизсиііз ііа, иі СаезеШив аіі, зсгіріига іпѵепі. ѴегЪа зипі Ъаес 
М. Тиііі: ^иііез ѵего Йаіигоз іІІіиз йіез роепа$“; ^иосігса Гасішп 
Ьегсіе езі, иі Сасііѳ Ьіз сгѳйат, диі # зсгірзегипі, ійіо^арЬит ІіЬгит 
Ѵег^іііі зѳ іпзрехіззе, іп ^ио ііа зсгіріит еві: 

ІіЬга йіез зотпщие рагез иЬі Гесегіі Ьогаз, 
ій езі ІіЪга сііеі зотпщие. 

іЬій. 5, 12, р. 185: (^иой езі еіізіз аиі іптиіаііз ^иіЬизйат Ііііегіз Іирі- 
іег, ій ріепиш аЦие іпіедгит езі Іоѵізраіег. 8іс еі Керіипизраіег 
сопіипсіе йісіиз езі еі Ваіигпизраіег еі Іапизраіег еі Маізраіег , Ъос 
епіт езі Магзрііег, ііепщиѳ Іоѵіз Віезрііег арреііаіиз, ій езі йіеі еі 
ііісіз раіег. 

СЬагіз'шз, ГК, р. 31, 18: Уеіегез іп Ьас вресіе йесііпаііопіз депеііѵит 
зіпдиІагет зітііет погаіпаііѵо йісеЬапі. Іпйе іпѵепііпиз іп диіЬизйат 
регпісіез рго регпіеіеі, иі зіі Ъаес регпісіез Ъиіиз регпісіез, Ъаес Іи- 
хигіез Ъиіиз Іихигіез. Еі сеіега еіиз тойі зітііііег йесІіпаЬапіиг. 

іЬій. р. 69, 5: Сісего .... йесііпаѵіі зесиіиз питегит (зуІІаЬ)агит Ъиіиз 
ретісіез, гаііопе іііа, ([иой, сит потіпаііѵиз ріигаііз а депеііѵо зіп- 
диіагі ргойсізсаіиг зіЦие аиі ійет аиі еагипйѳт зуИаЬагшп, иі Ъиіиз 
зсЪоІае Нас зсЪоІае, еі Ъиіиз Магсі ЪіМагсі, ііет Ъиіиз (сіісіз Ъі (е- 
Іісез, еі Ъиіиз йотиз Ъае сіотиз, ае^ие депеііѵиз зедиі йеЬѳІ поті- 
паііѵит ріигаіет, (еі) ійео Сісего регпісіез саиза <р. Козе. Ат. 45> 
^епеііѵит ехіиііі. Сі. іЬій. р. 547, 25. 

Оіотейез, I К, р. 305, 5: Ѵеіегез іп Ьас зресіе йесііпаііопіз депеііѵиш 
зіпдиіагет зітііет потіпаііѵо ЙісеЬапі. ТГпйе іпѵепіпшз іп диіЬизйат 
(регпісіез рго регпіеіеі) иі (зіі) Ъаес регпісіез ( Ъиіиз регпісіез), поп 
Ъиіиз регпіеіеі. 

РгоЬиз, IV К, р. 7, 17: Ъаес Ваше Ъиіиз Вапаёз, диа зуІІаЬа пиііиз 
^епеііѵиз Іаііпиз іегтіпаіиг. Сі. іЬій. р. 228, 3. 

$егѵ1из, іп АепеіЛет, ай 9, 570: Ьіп&иа Озса Ьисеііиз езі Іирріісг, йіс- 
іиз а Іисе, ^иат ргаезіаге Йісііиг ЬотіпіЬиз. Ірзе езі епіт позіга Ип- 
&иа Віезрііег, ій езі сііеі раіег. 

МасгоЬіиз, 1, 15, р. 77 ЕуззепЬ.: Сит Іоѵет ассіріатиз Іисіз аисіогет, 
ипйе еі Імсеііит 8аШ іп сагтіпіЬиз сапипі, еі Сгеіепзез „Діа* тт]ѵ 
г)и.ёраѵ ѵосапі, ірзі ^ио^ие Котапі Віезріігет арреііапі, иі сііеі ра~ 
Ігет. 

Ргізсіапиз, II К, р. 367, 8: (^иійат апіщиіззітогит еііат зі- 

тііет погаіпаііѵо депеііѵит ргоіиіегипі еіиз <і. е. диіпіае) Йесііпаііопіз. 

іЬій. III К, р. 515, 1: йісііиг .... Мазрііег, Магііз раіег, диотойо 
Віезрііег , Ьос ез сііеі раіег, Іиррііег. 
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Агв апопута Вегпепзів, Надеп, Апессі. Неіѵ. р. 133, 5: Ѵеіегез іп Ыз по- 
тіпіЬиз, вісиѣ СІ&шНиз озіешііі, дѳпеііѵит зіпдиіагет зітііет поті- 
паііѵо ргоіегеЪапі. Ніпс М. Тиіііиз киіиз ретісіез йіхіі, ^иі ^иіс^ет 
гедиіат зедиііиг, ^иат <1е сазіЬиз сіапі дгаттаіісі, диой потіпаііѵит 
ріигаіеіп.(еі) зіпдиіагет депейѵит епппііапі ѵеі зопо ѵеі зуІІаЬіз ра- 
гез еі тахіте іп іетіпіпіз ^итіае йесііпаііопіз ; зіс а потіпаііѵо ріи- 
гаіі Шиш депеііѵиш зіпдиіагет Гогтаэзе ѵісіепіиг; дісеЬапІ епіт: касс 
ретісіез еі киіиз ретісіез. 


Оепеѣіѵиз на ѳ, і. 

А. беіііиз, О, 14, р. 270 Н: Мѳшіпітиз . . . . іп ТіЬигіі ЬіЫіоіЬеса іпѵе- 
піге поз 4п еойет Сіашііі ІіЬго <Ь. е. ргіто Аппа1іит> зсгіріит иігит- 
^ие: [асіез еі [асіі. 8ес1 [асіез іп огсііпет зсгіріит Іиіі, еі сопіга рег 
і детіпига [асіі; педие ісі аЬеззе а сціасіаш сопзиеіисііпе ргізса ехізіі- 
таѵітиз; пат еі аЬ ео, диосі езі Ыс Аісз, іат (киіиз Аіез, ^иат) киіиз 
сШ, еі аЪ ео ^ио<і езі каес [атез, (іат киіиз [атіз), ^иат киіиз [атг 
(Ііхѳгипі . ... . Гасііе Ьіз сгесіат, ^иі зсгірзегипі, ісііодгарііит ІіЪгит 
Ѵегдіііі зе іпзрехіззе, іп дио ііа зсгіріит езі: 

ІіЬга (ііез зотпщие рагез иЬі іесегіі Іюгаз, 

І4 езі ІіЬга сііеі зотпщие. 

8е(1 зісиі Ьос іп Іосо сііез а Ѵегдіііо зсгіріит ѵісіеіиг, ііа іп іііо ѵегзи 
поп сІиЬіит езі, диіп АН зсгірзегіі рго Аіеі: 

типега Іаеііііапщиѳ (Зіі , 

дио<1 іпрегіііогез ііеі Іедипі, аЬ іпзоіепііа зсііісеі ѵосіз ізііиз аЫюг- 
гепіез. Зіс аиіет, Аіез АН а ѵеіегіЪиз (іесііпаіит езі, иі [атез [аті, 
ретісіез ретісіі, ргодепіез ргодепіі , Іихигіез Іихигіі, асіез асіі. 
М. епіт Саіо іп огаііопе, ^иат сіе Ъеііо СагіЪадіпіепзі сотрозиіі, ііа 
зсгірзіі: „риегі аЦие тиііегез ехігийеЬапіиг Іаті саиза“; Ьисіііиз 
іп XII: 

гидозит аЦие іаті ріепит; 

Зізсппа іп Нізіогіагит ІіЪго VI: „Котапоз іпіегепсіае ретісіі саиза 
ѵепіззе"; Расиѵіиз іп Раиіо: 

раіег зиргете позігае ргодепіі раігіз 22 ); 

Сп. Маііиз іп Іііасііз XXI: 

аііега рагз асіі ѵііаззепі Йитіпіз ипсіаз; 
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Мет Маііив іп (Х)ХШ: 

ап тапеаі зресіі зітиіасгит іп тогіе зііепіиш; 

С. ѲгассЬиз де Іе^іЬиз рготиі&аііз: „еа Іихигіі саиза аіипі іпзіііиі"; 
еі іЬідет іпГга На зсгіріит езі : „поп езі еа Іихигіез, диае песеззагіо 
рагѳпіиг ѵііае саиза 0 , рег диод аррагеі, сит аЪ ео, диод езі Іихигіез , 
Іихигіі раігіо сази діхіззе. М. диодие Тиіііиз іп огаііопе, диа 8ех- 
Іит Еозсіит деГепдіі, регпісіі зсгіріит геіідиіі. ѴегЬа Ьаес зипі: 
„диогит піЬіІ регпісіі саиза діѵіпо сопзіііо, вед ѵі ірза еі та&пііи- 
діие гегит Гасіит риіатиз 0 . Аиі / асіез ег§о іп сави раігіо, аиі (асіі 
(^иадгі^агіит зсгірзіззе ехізіітапдит езі; (асіе аиіѳт іп пиііо ѵеіегі 
НЬго зсгіріит геррегі. 

Іп сази аиіѳт дапді диі ригіззіте Іосиіі зипі, поп / асіеі , иіі пипс 
дісііиг, зед (асіе діхѳгипі. Ьисіііиз іп 8а1игіз: 

ргітит, іпдиіі, Гасіе диод Ьопеэіае 
| Іапііз асседіі; 

Ьисіііив іп НЬго зерііто: 

диі Іе дііідаі, аеіаіі Гасіедие Іиае ее 
Гаиіогет озіепдаі, [зе] Гоге атісит роііісеаіиг; 

зипі Іатеп поп раисі, диі иІгоЬідиѳ (осп Іедапі. 8ед О. Саезаг іп 
НЬго „де апаіо^іа 0 зесипдо Ьиіиз Не еі Ниіиз зресіе дісепдит риіаі. 
Е&о диодие іп „Іи&игіЬа 0 Заііизііі виттае йдеі еі геѵегепдае ѵеіиз- 
Іаііз НЬго Не сази раігіо зсгіріит іпѵепі. УегЬа Ьаес ііа егапі: „ѵіх 
десіта рагіе діе геіідиа 0 ; поп епіт риіо аг&иііоіат ізіат гесіріепдат, 
иі Не дісіит диазі ех йіе ехізіітегаиз. 
іЬід. 10, 24, р. 26 Н: Віе диагіо еі (Не диіпіо, диод Огаесі „еі? тетар- 
т>)ѵ 0 хаі „еі? тгі[лтп 7 )ѵ 0 дісипі, аЬ егидіііз пипс диодие дісі аидіо, еі 
диі аіііег дісіі, рго гиді аідие іпдосіо дезрісііиг. 8ед Магсі Тиіііі ае- 
Іаз ас вирга еатпоп, оріпог, На діхегипі; сііедиіпіе епіт еі сіщиіпіі 
рго адѵегЬіо сориіаіе дісіит езі, зесипда іп ео зуІІаЬа соггеріа. Біѵи8 
ѳііат Аидизіиз, Ііп^иаѳ Ьаііиаѳ поп пезсіиз типдіііагитдие раігіз 
зиі іп вегтопіЬиз зесіаіог, іп ерізіиііз рІигіГагіат зі^пійсаііопе ізіа 
діегит поп аіііег изиз езі. 8а1із аиіет егіі регреіиае ѵеіегит соп- 
зиеіидіпіз детопзігапдае дгаііа ѵегЬа зоііетпіа ргаеіогіз ропеге, диі- 
Ъиз тоге таіогит Гегіаз сопсіреге зоіеі, диае арреііапіиг Сотрііаііа. 
Еа ѵегЬа Ьаес зипі: „діе попі рориіо Котапо фиігіІіЬиз Сотрііаііа 
египі; диапдо сопсеріа Гиегіпі, пеГаз 0 . Віе попі ргаеіог дісіі, поп 
(Не попо . Хедиѳ ргаеіог зоіит, зед ріегадие отпіз ѵеіизіаз зіс Іосиіа 
езі. Ѵепіі ессѳ ііііиз ѵегзиз Ротропіапі іп тепіеш, диі езі ех Аіеі- 
Іапіа, диае Меѵіа зсгіЬііиг: 
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сііѳв Ьіс зехіиз, сит піЫІ еді: діедиагіе шогіаг Іатѳ. 


Вирреііі еііат Соеііапит Шид ех ІіЬго Ьізіогіагит зѳсиікіо: „зі ѵіз 
тіЬі едиііаіит <іаге еі ірзе сит сеіего ехегсіѣи те зедиі, діедиіпіі 
Вотае іи Сарііоііит сигаЬо ііЬі сеиа зіі сосіа*. ЕІ Ьізіогіаш аиіет 
еі ѵегЪига Ьос зитрзіі Соеііиз ех Огі^іпе (ІУ) М. Саіопіз, іп диа ііа 
зсгіріит езі: „ідііиг дісіаіогет СагІЬадіпіепзіит тадізіег едиііит 
топиіі: яя ті11е тесит Еотат едиііаіит; діедиіпіі іи Сарііоііо ІіЬі 
сеиа сосіа егіІ.““ 

Ехігетат ізііиз ѵосіз зуІІаЬат Іит рег е Іит рег г зсгіріат 1е§і; 
иат заие диат сопзиѳіит ід ѵеІегіЬиз Ьіегіі, Ііііегіз іа ріегитдие иіі 
іпдійегепіег, зісиіі ргае/ізсіпе еі ргаерзсіпі, ргосііѵі еі ргосііѵе аідиѳ 
аііа ідет тиііа Ьос §;епиз ѵагіе діхегипі; йіе ргШіпі диодие еодет то<1о 
дісеЪаІиг, диод зі&пійсаЪаІ йіе ргізііпо, ід еаі ргіоге, диод ѵиідо ргі- 
йіе дісііиг, сопѵегао сотроаіііопіа огдіпе, диазі ртііпо йіе. Аідиѳ 
ііет аітііі й&ига йіе сгазііпі дісеЬаІиг, ід егаі сгазііпо йіе. Васегдо- 
Іеа диодие рориіі Когаапі, сит сопдісипі іи діет Іегііит, йіет регеп- 
йіпі дісипі. Вед иі ріегідие йіе ргізііпі, ііа М. Саіо іп огаііопѳ соп- 
Іга Гигіит йіе ргохіті діхіі, (діе) диагіо аиіет Си. Маііиа, Ьото 
ітрепаѳ досіиа, іи МітіатЪіа рго ео дісіі, диод пийіиз диагіиз поз 
дісітиа, іп Ьіа уегзіЬиа: 


пирег діе диагіо, иі гесогдог, еі сегіе 
адиагіит игсеит ипісит доті іте§іІ. 

Нос аиіет іпіегегіі, иі йіе диагіо диідет де ргаеіегііо дісатиз, йіе 
диагіе аиіет де Гиіиго. 

Шопіиа, р. 104 Оегі.: Ргохиті ід еаі ргохіто. Саіо сопіга Еигіит: 
„діе ргохиті Ьос дісіі*; зед еа десііпаііопе а ѵеІегіЬиа еі сгазііпі еі 
ргізііпі еі ргаерзсіпі дісіит; сГ. ІЬ. р. 333: ргодепц. 

іЬід. р. 331: Регпісі рго ретісіеі. М. Тиіііиз рго Вехіо Козсіо: „дио- 
гит піЬіІ регпісі саиза діѵіпо сопзіііо еі иі ірза ас та^пііидте гегит 
Гасіат риіет* ; Вівеппа Нізі. ІіЬ. VI: „Котапоз іпГегепдае регпісі 
саиза ѵепіззе.* 

СНагіаіив, I К, р. 40, 10: (де /1 ате атЬ)ідіІиг: диідат епіт (атіз, диі- 
дат (ате діхегипі депеііѵо. 

іЬід. р. 55, 13: (атё Іатеп ргодисііиг, диатѵіз поп ЬаЬеаІ і, еі ідео 
аисіогез еііат Ыіиз (аті діхегипі, иі ідет Ріаиіиз іп ВІісЬо <1,3, 
4> (аті даііѵо сази, еі Уагго ^епеііѵо Ьиіиз (аті, сит (атіз зіі 
гаііопіз. 

іЬід. р. 126, 31 : Віі рго йіе зеи йіеі | Іисап Раиіиз епіт 
НЬга діе зотпідие рагез иЬі Гесегіі Ьогаз 
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ё . . . . піе ІІ8 агдиіі сііщие иі зіз р Іе&епйит еззо йейпіі, ійдие іп 
Соеіі Нізіогіа ІіЬго I еит йіззегеге йергеЬепйез. 

ІЬісІ. р. 547, 38: сіе (ате атЬі&іІиг: диійат епіт каес (атез Ішіиз 
( атіз , диійат киіиз (атеі иі (Леі йесііпаѵегипі. 

РгоЬиа, IV К, р. В, 14: е зоіа, зіѵе соггеріа зіѵе ргойисіа пиШиз ^епе- 
гіз сазиз депеііѵиз герегііиг Іегтіиаіиз, пізі апіідие, иі Ѵег»і1іиз: 

ІіЬга (Иѳ зотпідие рагез иЬі Іесегіі Ьогаз 23 ), 
еі Ваііизііиз „йиЬііаѵіІ асіе рагз.“ 

$егѵіиа іп АепеіЛет ай 1, 156: Сигги поп, иі диійат риіапі, рго сиг- 
гиг розиіі, пес езі аросорѳ, зей гаііо агііз апіідиае, диіа отпіз поті- 
пайѵиз ріигаііз ге&іі ^епѳііѵит зіп&иіагет еі ізозуІІаЬиз еззе йеЬеі . . 
Іпйе ег§о езі . . . еі ІіЬга сііе, пе, зі Ліеі Гесіззеі, таіог еззеі поті- 
паііѵо ріигаіі. 

ІЬісІ. аЙ 1, 636: Мипега ІаеШіатдие сіеі, ій езі ІлЬегі раігіз, ас рег 
Ьос ѵіпит; аиі сегіе иі гаиііі Іе^ипі: ІаеШіатдие Ліе, ій езі Ліеі, 
иі зирга йісіа типега зіпі тиііогига йіегига изиі зиШсіепІіа, іпіеііе- 
датиз аиіет тізза аіідиа еііат ай изиш йіеі .... КоппиШ Ліі 1е- 
дипі, зісиі ѵеіегез (атіз (аті; Ріаиіиз іп Мегсаіоге <1, 1, 13>: 

диі аиі Косіі, аиі Ш, аиі 8о1і, аиі Ьипае. 

ІЬісІ. іп Оеогдіса, ай 1, 208: ЫЬга Ліе. Nоп езі аросоре рго Ліеі, зей 
[зесипйит апіідиоз] ге^иіагіз §епеІіѵиз езі. №ат, иі заере йіхітиз, 
оЫідиі сазиз питегі зіп&иіагіз потіпаііѵо ріигаіі шаіогез еззе иоп 
йеЬепІ, диой ѵегига еззе Заііизііиз ргоЬаІ, диі іп ргоза аіі: „ЙиЬііаѵіІ 
асіе рагз“ .... Ріаиіиз іп АтрЬіІгуопе <1,1, 120>: 

педие пох диодиат сопсейіі йіе, 

рго Ліеі. 8ей тойо Ліев Ліеі йісітиз. Шйе іихіа ргаезепіедп изит 
Ліе розиіі рго Ліеі. 

Ргадтепіит ВоЬіепае, V К, р. 555, 8: Іе^ітиз арий Ѵег^іііит 

ІіЬга Ліе зотпідие рго Ліеі , еі арий 8а11из1іит ЛиЫіаѵіі асіе рагз 
рго асіеі ; зей Ьаес отпіа изиграпйо ѵіпйісаѵіі зіЬі ѵеіизіаз, розіегі- 
іаз ехріозіі. 

Ргізсіапиз, II К, р. 366, 9: Ѵеіегез ігедиепііззіте іпѵепіипіиг 

зітііет аМаІіѵо ргоіиііззе іп Ьас йесііпаііопе Іага ^епеііѵит, диат 
Йаііѵит, иі Заііизііиз іп Ьізіогііз ІіЪго I: ЛиЫіаѵіі асіе рагз рго 
асіеі , еі Ѵегдіііиз іп I беог&ісоп: 

ІіЬга йіе зотпідие рагез иЬі Іесегіі Ьогаз, 
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йге рго сііеі; Оѵісііиз диодиѳ іп III МеіатогрЬозеоп <ѵ. 341 > (сіе 
рго (Леі розиіі : 

ргігаа йсіе ѵосіздие гаіае іетріатіпа зитрзіі; . 

Мет іп ѴІ <ѵ. 506>: 

иЦие йсіе рідпиз бехігаз иігіиздие ророзсіі. 

іЬісІ. р. 367, 2: АЫаііѵиз . . . . Ш, а потіпаііѵо аЬіесіаз: кіс тегШез 
аЪ кос тегісііе, каес асіез аЬ кас асіе. Іпѵепіипіиг іатеп Ьиіизсе- 
тойі аЫаііѵо ѵеіегез еііат рго депеііѵо изі, иі Ѵег^Шиз: 

ИЬга (Ііе зотпі(риѳ рагез иЬі Гесегіі Ьогаз, 

сііе розиіі; рго сііеі; Заііизііиз ^ио^ие іп Нізіогііз: йиЫіаѵіІ асіе 
рагз рго асіеі; ісіѳт іп I: аі іпйе пиііа типШопіз аи( гедиіе тога 
ргосеззіі асі оррШгт, гедиіе рго гедиіеі. С Г. іЬ. ІП К, р. 189, 12. 


Гатез, іги&ез, рІеЬез, диіез. 

Ѵагго, 1. Ь. 9, § 76, р. 220 8р. 2 ): Тгиді гесіиз езі паіига (тих, аі 
зесшМит сопзиеіиііпет біеітиз иі касс аѵіз , касс оѵіз, зіе каес ( ги - 
діз. СГ. Резі. р. 92 М.: (гих (гидіз «Ііхегипі апіідиі. 

Сарег, ѴП К, р. 105, 22: ( атез , поп (атіз йіееікіит. СГ. V К, 
р. 578, 19: (гих депегіз Геіпіпіпі. 

Геаіиа, р. 87 М.: ( атез апіщиі іісеЬапі, иі (Лез. СГ. Миііѳг асі Іос. 

СЬагізіиа, I К, р. 40, 2: (гидез харто; (Ггидіз); сГ. ІЬ. р. 553, 2: 
(гидіз харто;. 

ІЬісІ. р. 40, 7 : РІеЬез . . . Гасіі рІеЫз еі поп пиппріаш ^епеііѵит (ріе- 
Ъеі ЬаЬеі; зесі) биріех Ііиіиз ^епеііѵиз еі потіпаііѵиз: (Іісііиг епіт 
еііат рІеЫз, ^иосі. потіпаііѵит) рІсЪз, поп рІеЬез, пес рІеЫз роз- 
іиіаге регзріеііиг. (Ііет йе (ате атЬ)і§ііиг: диі<1ат епіт (атіз, 
диМат (ате (Ііхегипі ^епеііѵо. 

ІЬісІ. р. 55, 9: 8і ргоіисіа е Ііііега йпіаіиг аЫаііѵиз, і ассеріа Гасіеі 
§епеііѵит, иі аЬ кас сііе киіиз сііеі .... (ате іатеп ргойисііиг, 
диатѵіз поп ЬаЬеаі і, еі Ыео аисіогез еііат киіиз (аті (ііхегипі, 
иі . . . Ріаиіиз іп ЗіісЪо <1, 3, 4> (аті Даііѵо сази, еі Уагго $епе- 
ііѵо киіиз (аті, сит (атіз віі гаііопіз. 

ІЬісІ. р. 68, 34 : ез Ііііегіз ргойисііз еіаіа, зі ^иісIет і ЬаЬиегіпі апіе ез 
зуІІаЬат, ^епеііѵит Гасіипі рег і, ѵеіиі асіез асіеі . . . ехсеріо Ьос 
ипо потіпе диіез, ^ио<1 Гасіі диіеііз; диапщиат гедиіез аЬ ео сопро- 
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зііит гедиіеі Сасіаѣ зесипДит гаііопет а поѣіз Детопзігаіат, иі арші 
Уегдіііит іп ІШ <ѵ. 433>: 

гедиіет зрапитцие Іигогі; 

диоДзі еззеі ^епеііѵиз гедиіеНз, ^иіеіет іасегеі, поп гедиіет. СГ 
ІЬ. р. 128, 12. 

іЬііі. р. 105, 1: Воте /! гиді зіпе 8 ѵеіегез Діхегипі. 8е<1 пипс ^тДат 
Ъопае ( гидіз сит з ргопипііапі, сит апіщиі аД Іги^аіііаіет, поп аД 
йгидет Ьапс еіаііопет геГегге зіпі зоіііі. 

іЬі(І. р. 1 10, 1 : Ц иіез Гасіѣ диіеіет, гедиіез ассизаііѵо поп Іасіі гедиіе- 
іет , зеД гедиіет, диатѵіз Сісего Діхегіі гедиіеіет аД Нозііііит. СГ. 
ІЪІД. р. 142, 3. 

іЬіД. р. 547, 33: ()иіез . . . ^епеііѵо сази сгезсіі: диіеііз епіт іасіі еѣ 
61 Іегііі огДіпіз; диатдиат сопрозііит ѳх ео гедиіез зет! зиат ге- 
§и1ат еі гедиіеі Гасіі, зісиѣ Ѵегдіііиз: 

щиіет зраііитдие бігогІ8. 

ІЬіД. р. 547, 38: Бе (ате атЬі§йиг: ^иіДат епіт каес ( атез киіиз 
І атіз , диіДат киіиз ( атег иі /ісіеі Десііпаѵегипі. 

РгоЬив, IV К, р. 18, 11: ез рига іпѵепіа потіпа Ьаііпа, зі ргоДисІа 
Гиегіпі, диіпіае египі Десііпаііопіз, пат депеііѵо еі Гасіѳпі зерагаііэ, 
иі зресіез зресіеі, сііез сііеі, еі отпіа Іаііа, ехсеріо ипо Іегііав Десіі- 
паііопіз Из іасіепіе ^епеііѵо, диіез диіеііз. Ех Ьос сотрозііит рго- 
Дисіа (ез) еі Іасіеі іп ^епеііѵо, диіпіае зсііісѳі Десііпаііопіз, гедиіез 
гедиіеі; соггеріа ѵего ез Іегііав зипі Десііпаііопіз, §епѳІіѵо Из іасіипі: 
[т*7ез тіНПз] іпдиіез іпдиіеііз. СГ ІЬіД. р. 89, 15. 

ІЬіД. р. 99, 3: Отпіз ^епегіз потіпа, чиае аЫаІіѵо сази питвгі зіп&и- 
Іагіз і Шіега Іапіит Іегтіпаиіиг, Ьаес аріоіа еззе герегіипіиг еі аД 
Ьос ехетріит Десііпапіиг: питегі зіп^иіагіз кіс еі каес еі кос ( гиді , 

киіиз еі киіиз еі киіиз ( гиді еіс аЬ кіз еі аЪ кіз еі аЬ кіз (гиді. 

8іс еі аііа депѳгіз отпіз потіпа, ^иаѳ аЫаІіѵо сази питегі зіп^иіагіз і 
Ііііега Іапіит Іегтіпапіиг, аД ехетріит іти&і Десііпапіиг. Кипе ех 
Ьас Іогша, диа Діхітив §епѳгіз отпіз потіпа аЫаІіѵо сази питегі 
зіп§:и1агіз і Ііііега Іапіит Іегтіпагі, Ьос топетиз, диоД ріиз ^иат 
^иіп^ие зопі, Ьос езі диат ^иіп^ие потіпа <#оссі, (гиді, тапсірі, 
тисі, пікііі >, поп роззіпі ехЬіЬегі. 

ІЬіД. р. 198, 16: (атез, пои (атіз <ДісепДит>; ІЬіД. р. 198, 13: 
рІеЬез, поп рІеЫз. 

ІЬіД. р. 230, 7: АЫаІіѵиз зіп&иіагіз .... ргоДисіІиг . . . . зі потіпа- 
Іітиз ЬаЬиегіІ ез зуІІаЪат 1оп§ат еі ^епеііѵит зиит е еі і зуііаѣіз 
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ехріісиегіі; .... роіезі еііат іи Ьіѳ ргойисі потішЪиз, диае депѳііѵо 
сази аЪ Ьас йесііпаііопе йезсізсипі, иі каес ( атез киіиз /атіз, пат 
1оп§а езі иіііта потіпаііѵо еі аЫаііѵо, иі: „Ьаес егаі іііа іатеэ“ <Ѵег&. 
Аеп. 7, 128> еі: „атіззіз, иі іата, аріЬиз тогЫніие іашедие* <ій. 
Ѳеог§. 4, 318>. 

Магіиз Ѵісіогіпив, УІ К, р. 9, 6 : ((^иаейат) поз раисіогіЪиз Ііііѳгіз зсгі- 
Ъітиз, яиат апіщиі зсгіЬеЬапі, иі пагиз, паѵиз, паіиз, позсо; пат 
Ші Ьаз ѵосез еі зітііез ізііз д апіерозііа зсгіЬеЬапі, сиіиз сопзиеіи- 
Ліпіз поз ѵезіі^іа геііпетиз, сит зсгіЬітиз ідпагиз, содпаіиз , ідпа- 
ѵиз, содпозсо. Хес зоіит Ііііегаз ехітітиз, зе<і уосез циофіе ірзаз 
соттиіатиз, иі сит (іісііиг пето ѳі пиііиз, ех диіЬиз ргіог ѵох ай 
Ьотіпез воіоз регііпеі [пето], (^иогит §епеііѵит сазит аіііег диат 
поз ѵеіегез ехіиіегипі: петіпі епіт еі пиііі йіхегипі. Ііет | ай Ъо- 
пае (гидез диодие поз Ъопае / гиді , ^иатѵІ8 пиііит потеп зіпдиіаге 
Іаііпит рег отпіа ^епега питеговяие отпез еі рег (отпез) сазиз * 
Нііега іегтіпеіиг, іатеп отізза рагіе еіиз зоіит { гиді зсгіЬітиз 24 ). 

Махітиз Ѵісіогіпив, УІ К, р. 235, 5: АЫаііѵиз зіп&иіагіз зетрег ргойи- 
сііиг, аЬздие сит е іегтіпаіиз Гиегіі, іп Ьіз зсііісеі пошіпіЬиз, диае 
іегііае іиегіпі йесііпаііопіз, иі аЬ кос рагіеіе, (ехсеріа [ате, диат 
диіпіае йесііпаііопіз ѵеіегез йісеЪапі, пат іп диіпіа йесііпаііопе рго- 
йисііиг„5). 

$егѵіи$ іп Вопаіит, IV К, р. 453, 3: Оепеііѵив сит .... іегііае іие- 
гіі сіесііпаііопіз, сит аЫаііѵо зио е іапіит Ііііега іегтіпаіо Ьгеѵіаіиг, 
ехсеріо ипо диой ргойисііиг, аЬ кос Сате, ^иіа ѵеіегез киіиз [атеі, 
поп киіиз [атіз (киіс /і атеі , поп киіс ( аті , 2-я рука сой. Вега. 432 
„8ег&іапа“, На§еп, Ап. Неіѵ. р. СХСІХ) ЙесІіпаЬапі. 

Зегдіиз іп Вопаіит, ІУ К, р. 496, 1 : (^иапйо еі іегтіпаіиз Іиѳгіі §е- • 
пеііѵиз зіп^иіагіз, іп аЬІаііѵо е Ііііега ргойисііиг .... ехсеріо ипо 
потіпе, диой із зуІІаЬа іегтіпаіиг іп депеііѵо зіп&иіагі, еі іатеп іп 
аЫаііѵо еіиз е ргойисііиг, иі каес (атез киіиз / атіз аЬ кос [ ате 
ргоріег апіщиат йесііпаііопет; пат віе ѵеіегез ЙесІіпаЬапі: киіиз 
Іатеі, дио тойо Ліеі. Бе апіщиа йесііпаііопе аЫаііѵит зіЬі савит 
іапіит розіегі іепиегипі. НаЬетиз ехетріит Йесііпаііопіз апіідиае 
іп Сарго: ірзе ропіі зе Іедіззе С атеі . Уегдіііиз Ьапс іопдат розиіі: 
тогЬодие [атедие. 

іЬій. р. 498, 23: <Йіхіі Гі1оса1и8>, ^иой іп /1 ате , ^иае арий ѵеіегез еі 
рготіііеЪаі депеііѵит, [ 'атеі , ипиз сазиз геіепіиз езі, ій езі аЫаіі- 
ѵиз ргойисіиз. 

Ротреіиа, У К, р. 175, 12: Шдие іпѵепітиз потіпа іегііае йесііпа- 
ііопіз іп аЫаііѵо зіпдиіагі еззе соггеріа, иі аЪ кос раігё, е Ьгѳѵіз 
езі .... 8ей іпѵепітиз аЪ кас [аті, е іоп^ат іпѵепітиз. Наес 
[ 'атез киіиз {атіз: дио тойо роіезі йегі, иі іпѵепіаіиг аЫаііѵиз е 
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йпііиз ргойисіиз еззе? 8сіге йеЪез, диопіаш тойо ііа іасіиш езі, иі 
ііа йесііпеіиг. Кат арші таіогѳз позігов диіпіае Йіегаі йесііпаііопіз, 
Ъаес (атез Ъиіиз ( ’атеі . Еі іпѵепіипіиг ѳхетріа ріигіта. Соасегѵаіа 
зипі ізіа ехѳтріа іп ірзо Іоео, иЫ Ьаес гаііо геййііа евѣ сіе (ате. 
Ег§о ѵійез, диой гетапзіі арші Ьаііпоз, ^иа гаііопв ргойисіат е іп- 

уепітиз іп аЫаІіѵо (ате БЬщие . . . , арий апіщиоз зіс 

1е§ітиз: Ъаес (атез Ъиіиз (атеі .... НаЪез Ьос іп Сарго „йв Ііп- 
§иа Ьаііпа", поп „Йе йиЬііз зѳгтопіЬиз." 

Ргівсіапив, II К, р. 121, 10: Ргиді а (гиде .... (^иійат .... й$и- 
гаіе (гиді йаііѵит .... йісипі. 01. іЬій. р. 145, 14. 
іЬій. р. 204, 20: Ргиді йаііѵиз езі а потіпаііѵо (гих ѵеі (гидез. 
іЬій. р 242, 7: Іп ез ргойисіат Ьаііпа г апіѳсейепіе аЫаІа з, аййііа і 
Іасіипі ^епеііѵит, иі кіс теггйіёз Ъиіиз тегШіеі . . . Ехсірііиг Ъаес 
диіёз диіеііз. Уеіизііззіті Іатеп Ьос ^ио^ие зесипйига зирга йісіат 
ргоГегеЬап! йесііпаііопет. АГгапіиз іп Етапсіраіо: 

зоііісііо согйе согриз поп роіііиг пипс яиіе; 

Ьаеѵіиз іп Ргоіезііаойатіа: 

сотріеха зотпо согрога орегіипіиг ас зиаѵі ^иіе йісапіиг; 

іиге ідііиг сотровііит диодие ех во гедиіёз, диой іп еойѳт »епегѳ 
тапзіі, Іаш циіпіае диат Іегііае іпѵепііиг. Ѵег^іііиз іп ПН <у. 433>: 

Іетриз іпапе реіо, ^иіега зраііитдие іигогі ; 

Сісего іп йіаіодо „йе зепесіиіе* <15>: „иі тѳае вепвсіиііз ^иіеіет 
оЫесІатепІитдие повсаііз*. Кат іщиіез, сиіиз ехігетат соггірі йі- 
сіі РгоЬиз <ІУ К, р. 18>, іпдиіеііз йесііпаіиг. 
іЬій. р. 243, 10: Іпѵепііиг . . . . рІеЪёз рІеЪёі. Заііизііиз іп I Нізіо- 
гіагит: „ріеѣеі ІгіЬипісіат роіезіаіет* — пат рІёЬз рІеЬіз іасіі §е- 
пеііѵит. ЕІ (атёз (атёі йісеЬапІ ѵеіегез, ипйе айЬис (атё ргойпсі- 
Іиг іп аЫаІіѵо ^ СО ІЬ. р. 349, 13. 
іЬій. р. 320, 21 : ІпеЬз ргойисіат ипит Іетіпіпит Ьаііпит: Ъаес рІёЬз 
Ъиіиз рІёЫз ; йісііиг Іатеп еі Ъаес рІеЪез Ъиіиз рІеЪеі. 
іЬій. р. 564, 9: Ргиді Ъото, ій езі диі (гиді езі, Ьос езі иіііііаіі . . . 

езі та&із йаііѵиз. СО ІЬ. III К, р. 224, 12. 
іЬій. ІП К, р. 145, 7: Ргссіз еі ѵісіз еі (гидіз еі Шегіз, ^иі зипі де- 
пеііѵі, Гасіипі ргесі еі ѵісі еі (гиді еі Іаіегі .... ^иаргор^ег оррог- 
Іипе іпегипі потіпаііѵі зирга йісііз потіпіЬиз еі ргех еі ѵіх еі (гих 
ѵеі (гидіз еі Мег. 
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іЬі(1. р. 446, 30: Наес диіез киіиз диіеііз, сиіиз сотрозііит каес гедиіез 
киіиз гедиіеііз еі гедиіег Гасіі депеііѵит. 

1Ы<1. р. 446, 36: РІеЪез рІеЬеі, еі рІеЪз рІеЪіз «іісііиг. 

іЬігі. р. 475, 37: Апіщиі . . . еі рІеЪез ріекеі сІісеЬапі, дио<1 штс рІеЬз 
рІеЫз (Іісішиз, еі (атез ( атеі , диосі пипс (атіз. 

Ага апопута Вегпеп$і$, Надеп, Ап. Неіѵ. р. 84, 25: Іп отпіЬив диагіае 
еі диіпіае «іесііпаііопіз езі <соттипіз віпдиіагіз еі ріигаііз питегиз>, 
иі кіс (Іисіиз еі кі (Іисіиз зіс іп диіпіа йесііпаііопѳ : кіс йіез 

еі кг сііез, Наес сіаеіез еі кае сШез, клее (атез еі Ьае (атез, каес 
гез еі кае ѵез. 

іЬігі. р. 89, 27: Тгіріоіа, іп диіЬиз Ігез сазиз іпѵепіипіиг, иі (гиді,(ги- 
дет , (гиде. Ѵеіизііззіті Іатеп еі (гих (ѵеі) (гидез потіпаііѵтп 
ргоіиіегипі. 

іЬісІ. р. 109, 28: Тгіит депегит соттипіа, иі кіс еі каес еі кос (гиф,; 
еі каес (гих ѵеі (гидез киіиз (гидіз Гасіі 2в ) .... Ргиді Лаііѵиа езі 
а потіпаііѵо (гих ѵеі (гидез. 

ІЬісІ. р. 117, 10: Іп Іегііа сіѳсііпаііопе .... диіез; гедиіез аиіет аЪ 
ео сопрозііит диіпіае (Іесііпаііопіз езі; пат гедиіег іасіі, поп ге- 
диіеііз. 

іЬкІ. р. 119, 28: Соттипе сіиогит депегит, иі кіс еі каес (гих; рго 
(гиді Еппіиз (гих кото розиіі. 

ІЬісІ. р. 131, 25: 8есип4ит ѵеіегез рІеЪез потіпаііѵо йісѳЬаіиг еі диіп- 
іае «іесііпаііопіз егаі: (ІісеЬапі ёпіт каес рІеЪез ріекеі; зіс (атез 
(атеі (ІіееЪапІ еі ісіео, ііееі тосіо іегііае (Іесііпаііопіз зіі (атез, іатеп 
аЫаііѵиз віпдиіагіз е Ііііега ргойисіа іѳгтіпаіиг зесишіит гедиіат 
еі зітііііисііпет потіпит диіпіае (Іесііпаііопіз, диае е Ііііега рпхіисіа 
іегшіцапіиг. 

ІЬісІ. р. 132, 30: Тегііае (Іесііпаііопіз .... диіез, зе<1 ѵеіизііззіті 
диіез дмт зесипйит диіпіат (іесііпаііопет ргоГегеЬапі, ип<1е А&а- 
піиз біхіі: 

зоПісііо согсіе согриз поп роіііиг пипс диіе; 

ііет: 

сопріеха зотпо согрога орегіипіиг ас зиаѵі диіѳ бісапіиг, 

(диіе) рго диіеіе <1іхіі. Ішіе еі гедиіез аЬ ео сопрозііит гедиіег іасіі. 

Вегіа, VII К, р. 238, 4: Сіепеііѵиз, сит іегііае Гиѳгіі (Іесііпаііопіз, 
сит аЫаііѵо зио е іапіит Ііііега іегтіпаіо Ьгеѵіаіиг . . . ехсеріо ипо 
диосі ргойисііиг: аЪ кас (атё, диіа ѵеіегез киіиз (атеі, поп киіиз 
(аті$, еі киіс (атеі, поп киіс (аті сІесІіпаЪапі. 
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Основы на 0. 


Общія правила. 

Ѵагго, йе 1. Ь., 8, § 63, р. 185 8р. 2 ): Аііоз циііщие <са8из ЬаЬвгв>, 
иі <)иШиз Оиіпіі ф иіпіо Оиіпіит <)иШе. 

іЬій. 9, § 54, р. 21 1 Шкііит ѵосаЬиІит гесіо сази арр&гѳѣ іп Ьос: 
диаѳ <іѳ<ііі, ірза саріі, ^е^ие сііврешіі Іасіі Ьііит, 

^иой ѵаіеі: „пес <іізреп<3іі Гасіі ^иіс^иат^ Мет Ьос оЫ^ио ари<і 
Ріаиіит <МозІ. 1, 1, 88>: 

ѵійео епіт іе піЬіІі репйеге ргае РЬіІоІасЬе отпіз Ьотіпѳз, 

^иой езі ех пе еі кііі; диаге (іісіиз е8і пікііі, фіі поп кііі егаі ; са- 
виз іиш [сит] сотпшіапіиг, (Іе чио йісііиг, іп котіпе: (іісітив епмп 
кіе кото пікііі [езі] еі киіиз котіпіз пікііі еі кипе котіпет пікііі. 
8і іп Шо соттиіагетиз <Ъ. е. іп пікііі >, «Іісегетиз иі кос Ііпит еі 
іітит, зіе (кос) пікііит, поп кос пікііі, еі (иі) киіс Ііпо еі Ито, 
віе (киіс) пікііо, поп киіс пікііі. С Г. ІЬ. § 80, р. 222; Веек, БИТ. 

_ р. 72, п. 12. 

іЬігі. § 91, р. 227: 8осег, тасег іп ігапвііи йаі аЬ аііего ігі- 

зуНаЬпт зосегі, аЬ аііего ЬізуІІаЬит таегі. 

іЫсі. § 1 10, р. 233: ИМ апаіо&іа диой ргаезіаге йеЪеі, іп зио цищие 
депеге ЬаЪеі, сазиз, иі атаіиз атаіо еі атаіі, еі зіе іп тиІіеЪгіЬиз : 
атаіа (атаіае) еі атаіае. 

ІЬій. 10, § 44, р. 250: Іп ѵѳгЪогит (ІѳсІіпаііопіЬиз езі Ьіѵіит, диой еі 
аЬ гесіо сази (йееііпапіиг іп оЫщиов, еі аЬ гесіо сази) іп гесіит, ііа 
иі Гогтиіат зітііііег еШсіапі . . . кіе аІЬиз киіс аІЪо киіиз аІЫ, . . . 
кос аІЬит киіс аІЬо киіиз аІЬі. СГ ІЬ. § 22, р. 244; § 73, р. 260; 
іг§т. 1. 8: іириз Іирі, РгоЪиз РгоЫ, ар. Оеіі. N. А. 2, 25. 

Раіаетоп, У К, р. 535, 13: Ѳепиз пеиігит ^иапйо іп потіпаііѵо ЬаЪеі 
ит, ^епеііѵо рагез вуІІаЬаз йаі, иі риіа кос Іетріит киш Іетріі, 
кос Шит киіиз Іеіі. 

ІЬій. р. 540, 6: Іп депегѳ тазсиііпо из еі Гиегіі іп потіпаііѵо, депеіі- 
ѵит іп і тііііі . . . . иі кіе йосіиз киіиз досіі. 8іс іп Іетіпіпів, диае 
ехеипі іп из . . . . депеііѵиз * ЬаЬиѳгіі . . . . иі каес Іаигиз ( киіиз 
Іаигі) .... касс сургеззиз киіиз сургеззі. СГ ІЬій. р. 545, 43. 

Реаіиз, р. 257 М: Оиіпіірог зегѵііе потеп й^иепз арий апііфіоз егаі, а 
ргаепотіпе Йотіпі йисіит, иі Магсірог, Оаірог, ^иагаѵІ8 зіпі ^иі а 
питего паіогит ех апсіНа диіпіо Іосо йісіит риіепі; сі. ІЬій. р. 28: 
аіітосіі рго аИизтоЛі. 

РІоііиз $асегсІ 08 , VI К, р. 473, 32: <т Ііііега іегтіпаіа> пеиігі ^епегів 
ріигіта герегіез, диае §епеііѵо сази аиі ипа і аиі йиаЬиз іѳгтіпаЬип- 
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іиг; іипс ива, ві апіе ит вуІІаЬат потіпаііѵиз г поп ЬаЪиегіі, иі 
Ъеііит, гедпит, зсерігит — ЪеШ, гедпі, зсерігі. 

іЬМ. р. 483, 14: Ѳепеііѵиз віпдиіагіз йѣ тосііз диаііиог: ае і $ и, киіиз 
роеіае, дгаттаіісі, ЗасегЛоІіз, согпи. С Г. іЪісІ. р. 476, 17; 477, 8. 
27; 478, 9. 26; 479, 20; 480, 17. 29; 481, 5. 9; 482, 2. 12. 
17. 19. 

іЬМ. р. 478, 28: Нас гаііопе, ісі ев! весипсіаѳ сіесііпаііопіз, еііат §таѳса 
пошіпа бесііпапіиг .... Тагіагиз Тагіагі , Оагдагиз Оагдагі. 

Оопаіиз, IV К, р. 355, 28: Мадізіет потеп арреііаііѵит депегів тазси- 
Ііпі питегі зіп^иіагіз .... (ІесІіпаЬіІиг віс: потіпаііѵо кіс тадізіег, 
^епеііѵо киіиз тадізігі. ... 

іЬМ. р. 356, 10: Зсатпит пошеп арреііаііѵит ^есегів пѳиігі питегі 
віп§:п1агіз .... йесІіпаЬііиг зіс: потіпаііѵо кос зсатпит , ^епеііѵо 
киіиз зсатпі . ... Сі. ІЬІ4. р. 358, 14. 18. 19. 22. 24. 27. 29. 
33. 35. 38; 364, 9. 18. 26. 

СНагіаіиа, I К, р. 21, 8: Зесипйае сіесііпаііопіз потіпаііѵі випі Ьі, ^ио- 
гит депѳііѵив * Гасіі. ЕЙегипіиг аиіѳт зесипсіае (Іесііпаііопів тавсиііпа 
рег из ег гг виз, (іетіпіи)а іп из, пеиігаііа іп ит еі из. (Еі іп не) 
тазсиііпа ^иі<3ет, ѵеіиі кіс Аидизіиз киіиз Аидизіі; ііет (іп) ег, 
Ыс риег киіиз риегі ; ііет (іп) іг, кіс ѵіг киіиз ѵігі; ііет (іп) виз, 
ѵеіиі кіс Реіеиз ките Реіеі. Еетіпіпа (іп) из, ѵеіиі каес сургеззиз 
киіиз сіргеззі, каес Іаигиз киіиз Іаигі. ^иігаііа іп ит еі из, ѵеіиі 
кос Лопит киіиз <Іопі, кос ѵиідиз киіиз ѵиіді, кос реіадиз киіиз ре- 
Іаді, кос ѵігиз киіиз ѵігі. Сі. ІЬИ. р. 21, 18; 22, 12; 23, 1. 9. 12. 

14. 15. 27; 24, 9. 16. 20. 33; 42, 17; 43, 1; 62, 1; 74, 5. 18. 

34; 84, 26; 100, 9; 136, 15; 146, 3; 159, 14. 15. 16. 17; 162, 
13. 17. 19. 22. 28. 29. 32; 163, 2. 4. 21. 23. 28; 164, 2; 537, 

23; 538, 29; 539, 18. 25. 27. 28; 540, 6. 9. 14. 16; 544, 37; 

546, 17; 555, 15; 560, 19. 22. 24. 27. 28. 32. 34. 36. 38. 40. 

іЬМ. р. 24, 3: Отпіа .... диае ари<1 Огаесоз аиі рег уро?, аиі (рег) 
тро;, аиі рег 8ро;, аиі рег хро; ейегипіиг, Мес отпіа атівва Сггаеса 
ехігетііаіе еі рег ег еіаіа иі зесипсіае (Іесііпаііопів (іѳсііпапіиг, ѵеіиі 
ауро; адег адгі, ’Лѵтііга'гро? Апііраіег Апііраігі, МеѵаѵЗро? Мепап - 
Лег МепапЛгі, ТеОхро? Теисег Теисгі; ^иат^иат Ѵѳг^іив ехіиііі 
Теисгиз еі ЕпапЛгиз. Био Ьаес погаіпа вио віаіи регтапепі: Сойгиз 
еі допдгиз, поп епіт (Исііиг СоЛег пес допдег. С(. ІЪМ. р. 46, 7; 82, 
16; 84, 16; 540, 1. 

іЬМ. р. 41, 16: Отпіа пошіпа, диаѳ рег еиз ейегипіиг, депеііѵит рег еі 
вуІІаЬат іасіипі, ѵеіиі Репікеиз Репікеі , Шгеиз Шгеі, Мпезікеиз 
Мпезікеі , ТуЛеиз ТуЛеі , Реіеиз Реіеі .... віпе йиЬіо Репікеиз 
Ііегеи8 Мпезікеиз Реіеиз ТуЛеиз віпі зѳсишіае (іесііпаііопів. Сі. іЬісІ. 
р. 68, 23. 
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ІЬісІ. р. 44, 2 1 : Отпіа пошіпа, диаѳ рег из вуІІаЪаш потіпаііѵо саги 
іегтіпапіиг, Ьаес ^епеііѵо аиі рег г ехеипі еі 8ипі весипбі огбіпіз, аиі 
рег із еі випі Іегііі огбіпів, аиі рег из вітііет потіпаііѵо еі випі яиагіі 
огбіпіз. Отпіз арреііаііо, ^иаѳ ех ѵѳгЬо ргойсізсііиг еі іп из вуІІаЬат 
Іегтіпаіиг . ... кіс сіезсепзиз .... соііиз .... атЫіиз .... ад,- 
/ есіиз .... диагіі огбіпіз еі депеІіѴо рег из ейёгипіиг. 8еб ві потоп 
егіі, зесипсИ егіі огбіпіз еі рег * ^ѳпеііѵо ргоГегеІиг, ѵеіиі кіс тадпиз 
киіиз тадпі .... 8ипІ еііат Іегііі огбіпів еі рег із ^епеііѵо ргоГе- 
гепіиг, ѵеіиі .... кіс Ілдиз Ыдигіз . . . . СГ. іЬіб. р. 74, 5; 180, 
22; 538, 31, 539, 2; 547, 9. 

ІЬісІ. р. 82, 13: Отпіа потіиа, диае потіпаііѵо сави іп ег Іегтіпап- 
іиг, песевве еві иі депеііѵо сави аиі рег і аиі рег із Ііііегав ехеапі, 

ехсѳріів Ьіз, диае иіщие пеиігаііа випі: Пег , сісег,рараѵег, сайаѵег, 
ІиЬег, сапсег . . . . <р. 83, 10>: Іипс ѳпіт поз з Ііііегат ^епеііѵо 
абісегѳ беЬегаив, сит іііі <Ь. е. Огаесі> туц а еісіет §;ѳпеІіѵо абісіипі, 
еі сит іііів вітііііег беІгаЪегѳ, ѵеіиі той тсатро; раігіз, [л^тро; 
таігіз, рогго тсО хаттрои саргі, юй аурой адгі. СГ. ІЬіб. р. 46, 1 ; 
84, 12. 16. 31; 85, 3; 128, 7; 140, 17; 540, 10. 

іЬісІ. р. 62, 28: Мавсиііпа іп г Ііііегат пиііа ѵѳпіипі Ьаііпа; пеиігаіе 
ипиш ѵепіі, піЫІі. . . . (^иоб аб піЫІі регііпеі, едо іп аііа оріпіопе 
вит. Коп епіт іііші потеп, веб абѵѳгЪіит диапіііаіів ехівііто .... 
вісиі йотиз сіоті , Апііит Апіі, Кагікадо КагІкадіпі, пгкііит піЫІі. 
Сопіга ѵего кос піЫІит потеп евзе агЬіІгог, сит савив ^ио^ие абтіі- 
Іаі, Іат диат кос пгкііит киіиз пікііі .... вісиі кос тотепіит 
киіиз тотепіі. . . . 

ІЬісІ. р. 69, 7: Сит потіпаііѵиз ріигаіів а ^епеііѵо віп&иіагі ргойсізса- 
Іиг зіЦие аиі ібет аиі еагипбет вуІІаЬагит, иі киіиз зскоіае кае 
зскоіае, еі киіиз Магсі кі Магсі .... аедие депеііѵив ведиі беѣеі 
потіпаііѵит ріигаіет. 

ІЬісІ. р. 161, 32: ірзіиз ѵеі ірзі. СГ. іЬіб. р. 163, 9: иігит иігі .... 
айегит аііегі .... аііиз аііі .... аІіиА аііі. 

Оіотебев, 1 К, р. 303, 12: Гогтае бесііпаііопит потіпит, иі диіЬиз- 
бат ѵібеіиг, випі веріет. . . . Зесипба §;епеІіѵит Гасіі іп і іп отпі 
§;епеге, иі риег риегі, Іаигиз Іаигі, саеіит саеіі. СГ. іѣіб. р. 302, 
21; 331, 11. 20. 24. 26. 30. 32. 37; 332, 1. 5. 

ІЬісІ. р. 402, 25 : (^иаебат рагіісіріа еі потіпа соттипііег ѳвве роззипі, 
иі раззиз ѵізиз сиііиз, диае дѳпеііѵо сави бізсетипіиг; пат ві потіпа 
Гиѳгіпі, дѳпеііѵит сазит іп из 1оп$ат вуІІаЬат тіііипі, иі киіиз 
раззиз ѵізиз сиііиз, рагіісіріа яиіет депеііѵит іп г тіііипі, иі киіиз 
раззі ѵізі сиііі. 

ІЬісІ. р. 493, 1 : Отпіа потіпа Ігіит депегит сави депеііѵо питого віп- 
диіагі ргобисипіиг, ^иае іп Ьав Ііііегав вуШЬавѵв беГегипІиг 
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іп і тазсиііпа, иі риегі, іѳтіпіпа, иі Ниіиз Іаигг, пеиіга, (иі) Ниіиз 
йот. 

РгоЬиз, IV К, р. 3, 4: (^иісіат .... еззе потіпит сіесііпаііопез пигаего 
диіпдиѳ ѵоіиегипі, .... еі отпет сіесііпаііопет ех ^епѳііѵо сази 

питегі зіп&иіагіз роззѳ со^повсі 8ѳсипс1ае «Іѳсііпаііопіз ^епеіі- 

ѵиз зіп§и1агіз і Ііііега іегтіпаіиг іп отпі ^епѳге, иі Ыс Ріаиіиз Шиз 
Ріаиіі, Наес { гахіпиз Ниіиз / гахіпі , Нос Ъеііит Ниіиз ЪеШ. С Г. ІЪІ<3. 
р. 8, 31; 11, 25. 37; 13, 7; 13, 25; 14, 11. 17. 29; 16, 1. 8. 
28; 17, 2. 8. 22; 18. 31 ; 19, 6. 12. 14; 20, 1 1. 24; 21, 7. 20. 
26; 22, 5. 12. 17. 27; 23, 31. 35; 25, 1. 27; 26, 8. 36; 27, 
16. 32; 28, 19; 29, 16. 28; 30, 1. 6. 20; 31, 2. 8. 11; 135, 
26. 30. 34; 136, 2. 23. 26. 29. 32. 38; 137, 3. 16. 20. 23. 27. 
29. 32; 138, 8. 12. 14. 17. 19. 22; 208, 4; 214, 12; 227, 34. 

ІЬМ. р. 207. 5: Ѳепеііѵиз ІгіЬиз <1іііегіз бпііиг>: « і е, иі Саіопіз, 
тадізігі, Мизае. 

Магіиз Ѵісіогіпііз, УІ К, р. 10, 17: Котіпа, диаѳ зіпдиіагі потіпаііѵо 
сази іп из Ііііегіз іегтіпапіиг, иі АШсиз, Вгиіиз еі зітіііа, ^епеііѵо 
сази ипа гесеріа і Ііііега йесІіпаЬипіиг еі зсгіЬепіиг, доп рег <іио і, 
иі АШсі, Вгиіі. 

Махітиа Ѵісіогіпиз, УІ К, р. 222, 25: Оепеііѵиз отпіз, диі і Ііііега 
іегтіпаіиг, паіига Іоп&из езі, иі йосіі сап запей. СГ. ІЪМ. р. 238, 6. 

Зегѵіиз іп Аепеійет, асі 1, 120: ІНопеі апііріозіз езі, рго ^епѳііѵо 
епіт йаііѵит розиіі; пат сопзіаі Ьиіизтосіі бгаеса потіпа (Іаііѵит 
зіпдиіагет іп еі сІірМЬоп^ит тіііеге, иі ’Оогри; пат Ша зоіиііо езі, 
сит ОгрНп зерагаііт йісітиз; пес тосіо Іііопеі роззитиз (Іісеге асі- 
зігісіит еззе ^епеііѵит, иі ірзе зіі, диі еі (Іаііѵиз. 

іЬМ. а<і 1, 156: Каііо агііз апіідиае, диіа отпіз потіпаііѵиз ріигаііз 
гедіі ^епеііѵит зіп&иіагет еі ІзозуІІаЬиз еззе сІеЪеі, иі Пае тизае 
Ниіиз тизае , Ні йосіі Ниіиз йосіі. Ііет а ^епеііѵо зіпдиіагі (Іаііѵиз 
ге&ііиг зіп^иіагіз, иі ІзозуІІаЬиз зіі, иі Ниіиз йосіі Ниіс йосіо. 

іЬісІ. асі 2, 595: N озігі . . . еі ѵезігі дѳпѳііѵиз ріигаііз езі апіідииз еі 
ех Ѳгаесо ѵепіепз, зіеиі зіпдиіагіз езі тіз еі Из. Ыоп езі аиіет роз- 
веззіѵит, зе<1 аЬ ео диосі езі поз, еі Ьос езі ипсіе йісітиз: позігі саиза 
( ’аеіі , Ьос Ѳ8І позітт . 

ІЬісІ. асі 5, 117: МпезІНеиз зіе езі, иі Туйеиз Туйеі, пат <1ірЬіЬоп&оз 
Ѳгаеса езі. СІ. ІЬ. а<1 5, 540: Ъаііпе Ніс РНогсиз Ниіиз РНогсі сіісі- 
тиз; асі 6, 595: Тііуоз Тііуі, Веіоз Веіі. 

Зегѵіиз іп Вопаіит, IV К, р. 409, 1 : Із сазиз <Ь. е. ^епѳі. з°;.> диіп- 
дие йпіЬиз іегтіпаіиг . ... аиі і, иі йосіиз йосіі .... 

Зегдіиз іп Вопаіит, ГѴ К, р. 496, 26: Наес тадізіег Зегѵіиз ехігіп- 
зееиз йісіаѵіі: отпіа потіпа Ьаііпа депеііѵо ѳіп^иіагі диіпдие ге§и- 
Ііз іегтіпапіиг ... аиі і, иі Ниіиз йосіі . . . 
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Н>М. р. 540, 17: Бесііпаііопез потіпшп чищие випі, диае депеііто 
сази Дізсегпипіиг . . . ЗесипДа езі Десііпаііо, диоііепз депеіітив са- 
зиз і Ііііега Івгтіпаіиг, иі киіиз о{$сИ. СГ. ІЬІД. р. 541, 10. 

ІЫ4. Надѳп, Апесд. Иѳіѵ. р. 147, 5: Оите пощеп, диоД ѳзі іп гегит 
паіига, іп ^иіп^ие Десііпаііопез саДеге роівзі . . . аиі * <ЪаЪеі іп де- 
пеііѵо зіпди1агі>, иі риег риегі. 

Апоп. ВоЬіепзів, VI К, р. 625, 13: вепеііѵиз, зі іп тосаіез ехіі, Іопдив 
езі, иі киіиз гедпі. 

Ргадт. ВоЬіепве, V К, р. 563, 32: Роггаае зесипсіав депегіз т&зсиііпі 
кіс Ьопиз киіиз Ъопі . . . депегіз Гешіпіпі касс ріпиз киіиз ріпі ... 
депегіз пеиігі кос Іетріит киіиз Іетріі. СГ. ІЬІД. р. 561, 15. 18. 

Магііапиз СареІІа, р. 71, 15 Бузе.: Оепеііѵиз зіпдиіагіз іипс ргоДисіІиг, 
сит ... * івгтіпаіиг, иі йосіг ; т сеіегіз соггірііиг. 

Агивіапив Мезаіив, VII Е, р. 495, 13: МАі/ит ѵеіизіе, іД езі ѵеі то - 
Лісит; пікііит епіт апіщиі ѵосаѵегипі ірзіиз диіДДат ехідиііаііз 
тіпітит; 8а11изІіиз Іид. <с. 75> пікііо зедпіиз. 

Лидизітиа, V К, р. 498, 27: Котіпа депегІ8 пеиігі іп ит зуНаЬат ех- 
еипііа, Іетріит , еі (іесііпаіиг : кос Іетріит киіиз Іетріі .... 

ІЬісІ. р. 509, 14: Оиапіиз іапіиз , диапіі Іапіі Десііпапіиг иі іизіиз 
іизіі. СІ. ІЬ. р. 508, 39 : депегіз пеиігі. 

Соттепіа іп Оопаіит, Надеп, Ап. Неіѵ. р. ХЫ: Бесііпаііопез потіпит. 
зипі диіпцив .... ЗесипДа взі, диае депѳііѵо сази зіпдиіагі і Іііівга 
Івгтіпаіиг. 

іЬіД. р. 250, 3: ЛІІег аііепиз Гасіі депеііѵит, вісиі Ше Шіиз, ехсвріо 
пеиіег пеиігі , циоД взі звсипДае Дес1іпаііопІ8. 

Адгоесіиз, VII К, р. 122, 23: Шкіі аДѵегЬіиш взі, пікііі потвп. Ното 
епіт пиіііиз тотѳпіі пікііі Дісііиг. 

Ротреіиа, V Е, р. 184, 27: Ніс йосіиз, киіиз сіосіі, киіс сіосіо , кипе 
сіосіит, еі о йосіе: весе ЬаЬез репіаріоіит. СЬіѣіД. р. 186, 

29; 217, 29; 207, 81: іп йгитепіагіа Сісегопіз <2, 5, 41> сиі - 
сиітосіі езі. 

Сопвепііив, V К, р. 358, 15: Ех ^иа1іѣв^ потіпаііѵі іпйехіопѳ депеіі- 
ѵиэ зіпдиіагіз Ігвз Гѳге іогтаз ехЬіЪеі: ... аиі іп *, иі арег аргі. 

РЬосав, V Е, р. 414, 27: ит зуІІаЬа Івгтіпаіа депегіз зипі пеиігі еі 
зесипДі огДіпіз, иі кос іеіит іеіі ... СЬ ІЪІД. р. 415, 18 (еггі); 
416, 1 ( ѵіг ѵігі ); 416, 22 (заіиг -гг); 419, 24 (мз-і); 420, 6. 19; 
423, 7. 10. 14; 425, 34; 426, 1. 

Ргівсіапив, II Е, р. 294, 1 7 : ЗесипДа Десііпаііо Іегтіпаііопез ЪаЪеІ по- 
тіпаііѵі вех : іп ег, іп іг, іп иг, іп из, іп еиз, іп ит. Іп ег тазеи- 
Ііпогит Іат Ьаііпогит ^иат бгаѳеогит, иі сарег саргі, МехапЛег 
Аіехапйгі . . . Іп іг еі иг Ьаііпогит іапіит тазсиііпогит, иі ѵіг 
ѵігі, заіиг заіигі. Іп из еі Ьаііпогит еі Ѳгаесогит тазсиііпогит еі 
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йшіпшогит пеиігогипщие, и* кіс сіагиз Шиз сіагі, кіс Нотегиз 
киіиз Нотегі, каес сиргеззиз киш сиргеззі , каес ріаіапиз Шиз 
рШапі, кос ѵиідиз Шиз ѵиіді , ... кос реіадиз Шиз реіаді. Іп 
сиз Огаесогига іапіит тазсиііпогига: кіс Туйеиз Шиз Туйеі, кіс 
Огркеиз Шиз Огркеі. Іп пт пеиігогит іат Ьаііпогиіп диат Ѳгаѳ- 
согит . . . иі кос гедпит Шиз гедпі, кос Реііит Шиз Реііі .... 
СІ. ЛИ. р. 21, 12; 86, 16; 87, 3; 95, 7; 99, 22; 100, 6. 10; 


119, 

9; 1 

20, 1 

7* 

• 1 > 

121, 

23; 122, 

24; 

127, 

27; 

130, 

23; 

131, 

12; 

133, 

2. 21 

; 135, 13 

; 136,6; 

138 

,23; 

185 

14 5 

од.; 

186, 

25; 

188, 

10. 15. 16; 192 ілгт.; 

201 

і; 

205, 

16; 

214, 

21; 

215, 

15; 

216, 

8; 

223, 

17; 224 

, 8; 

225 

5 заа.; 

228, 

13; 

230, 

27; 

232, 

8; 

233, 

3. 19; 

234, 

8; 

236, 

П; 

258, 

20; 

267, 

1; 268, 16; 

269, 

23; 271, 

15; 

272, 

16; 

276 

» і; 

310, 

10; 

322, 

13; 

372 

, 16; 

409, 8; 

426 

, 19; 

440 

, 5; 

588 

, 13; 

597, 

16; 

III К 

Р- 

3, 3; 

27, 26; 

45, 

15; 

148, 

14; 

161 

, И 

од.; 

164 

, 8; 

166 

, 8; 

169, 12; 

213 

., 3 8^^.; 

214, 

,5; 

447, 

27; 

464, 

5; 465, 

9; 476, 28; 493, 

12; 

511,- 

15. 




іЬМ. III К, р. 444, 5: Зесипсіа йесііпаііо Іегтіпаіез ЬаЪеІ ИІіегаз ігѳз: 
г з т, іегтіпаііопѳз ѵѳго зех: ег гг иг из еиз ит, иі залег засгі, 
ѵіг ѵігі, заіиг заіигі, тадпиз тадпі, Туйеиз Туйеі, Іетріит іетріі. 
Іп ег дезіпепііа, зі а Ѳгаесіз зіпі ро; іп ег сопѵегіепііЪиз арий поз, 
еі ^иае ех зе Гасіипі Гѳтіпіпа іп а Аезтепііа, еі ^иаѳ з еі і апіѳ ег 
ЬаЪепІ . . . зесипйае зипі йесііпаііопіз, иі кіс Мепашіег Шиз Ме- 
папйгі . . . іепег іепегі ... кіс оіеазіег Шиз оіеазігі . . . Аііа 
ѵего отпіа іп ег йезіпепііа іѳгііае зипі йѳсііпаііопіз, иі кіс раіег 
киіиз раігіз ... Іп іг йио іпѵепіипіиг ... кіс Тгеѵіг киіиз Тге- 
ѵігі ... еі кіс ѵіг киіиз ѵігі еі ех ео сотрозііа ... Іп иг ипиш . . . 
кіс заіиг заіигі. Аііа ѵего отпіа іегііае йесііпаііопіз, иі кіс /і иг ки- 
іиз ( мт ... Іп из соггеріат йѳзіпепііа з ѵѳі і теі х апіесейепііЬиз, 
зі зіпі гегиш іпсогрогаііит ѵосаѣиіа, тазсиііпа зипі ѳі диагіае йесіі- 
паііопіз, иі кіс гізиз Шиз гізиз . . . Аііа ѵего отпіа зирга йісіае 
іегтіпаііопіз потіпа тазсиііпа зесипйаѳ йесііпаііопіз зипі, иі кіс Ъо- 
пиз киіиз Ьопі ... Іп из соггеріат йезіпепііа іетіпіпа . . . зесипйае 
зипі (іесііпаііопіз, иійаес Тугие киіиз Тугі . . . ^иіга іп «3 йезі- 
пепііа . . . іегііае зипі еі іп гіз іегтіпапі депеііѵит, иі іиз іигіз . . 
ехсіріипіиг реіадиз реіаді , диой Огаесит езі, еі ѵиідиз ѵиіді . . . еі 
ѵігиз ѵігі ... Іп еиз йезіпепііа Огаеса зипі еі зѳсипйаѳ йесііпаііо- 
піз, иі кіс Тусіеиз Тусіеі ... Іп ит отпіа зѳсипйае йесітаііопіз 
зипі, иі кос Іетріит киіиз іетріі ... 
іЬМ. II К, р. 174, 5: Іп эесипйа дшмре йесііпаііопе депеііѵиз зіп^и- 
Іагіз еі потіпаііѵив еі уосаііѵиз ріигаііз ійет езі: киіиз йосіі еі кі 
йосіі еі о йосіі. Сі. іѣій. р. 305, 23; 45 1,7; III К, р. 200, 18 8^^. 
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іЬМ. р. 174, 16: ^ес воіит іп потіпіЪиз, веб еііат іп ргопотіш'Ьив 
іпѵепіев ^иае(1ат соттипіа иігіиздие питѳгі, иі іп Ыз, диае депеіі- 
ѵиш ѵеі йаііѵит віп^иіагеш іп і Іегтіпапі еі вітііііег потіпаііѵиш 
ріигаіет: теі іиі зиі позі> і ѵезігі Ші ізіі ірзі еі. 
іЬМ. III К, р. 173, 21: <^иаѳгііиг, диае віі іійегепііа іпіег §епеІіѵиш 
ргішіііѵі еі роввеввіѵі: теі іиі зиі позігі ѵезігі. Еі ^иап^ит циісіѳпі 
аі ѵосет пиііа. СГ. іЪіі. р. 174. 11 в^^. 
іЬісІ. II Е, р. 295, 22: ©епеііѵиз весипіае (Іееііпаііопів іп отпі пошіпе 
і Іопда Іегтіпаіиг, весі іп диіЬивіаш рагев Ьаѣеі вуІІаЬав потіпаііѵо, 
иі підег підгі, тадпиз тадпі, іетріит іетріі, іп ^шЪи8с1ат ипа 
вуІІаЬа аЬипіаі: іепег іепеп, ѵіг ѵіп , заіиг заіигі, Туйеиз ТуЛеі. 
СГ. іЪіі. р. 296, 4. 6. 7. 22 вдд. СГ. іЬіі. ПІ К, р. 443, 3: отпіа 
потіпа, ^иіЬи8 Ьаііпа иіііиг еіодиепііа, диішіие йесІіпаІіопіЪиз Йес- 
Іипіиг, ^иаѳ огііпет ассерегипі аЬ огсііпѳ ѵосаііию Гогтапііит §епе- 
Ііѵов .... Зесипіа, сиіив іп г ргоіисіат вирга (іісіиз йпііиг сазив, 
иі Ыс йосіиз киіиз йосіі. 

іЬМ. р. 297, 8: Баііѵиз ѳі аЫаІіѵив віпдиіагіз Ьиіив (іееііпаііопів 61 а 
^епеііѵо тиіаііопѳ ехігетае * іп о ргоіисіат, иі киіиз Іисі/'егі, киіс 
ѳі аЬ кос Іисі(его . . . . СГ. ІЬіі. р. 299, 4. 
іЬМ. р. 297, 21: Орогіеі всігѳ іп Ьас іесііпаііопе, диой отпев оЫйриі 
сазив Іат віпдиіигев диат ріигаіев еипіет питегит вуІІаЬагит вег- 
ѵапі, чиет депеііѵиз віпдиіагіз, аЬвдие ^епеііѵо ріигаіі, диі ипа зуі- 
ІаЬа ѵиіі вирѳгаге. 

іЬі(І. р. 204, 11: Іп * Ьаііпа віѵѳ Огаеса іпѵепіипіиг еі пеиіга випі ѵеі 
отпів депегіз еі аріоіа: кіе еі каес еі кос ( Ѵиді , пікііі, тапсірі, киіиз- 
тосіі, паисі .... (^иіЬивйат аиіет поп іггаІіопаЬіііІег ^епеііѵі ѵеі 
йаііѵі сазив ізіі випі ехівіітаіі, диі %ига1е сиш отпіЬиз аіііз савіЬиз 
еі ^епегіЬив роввіпі айіип§;і. Еат . . . пікііі <езІ> депеііѵив а поті- 
паііѵо пікііит. СГ. ІЬіі. р. 121, 10; 145, 14; 564, 3. 
іЬігі. р. 196, 18: Осіо випі потіпа іп а сіезіпѳпііа Гетіпіпа, диогиш таз- 
сиііпа іп іиз ріегитдие Іегтіпапі ^епеііѵит еі іп г іаііѵтп тоге дио- 
гипсіат ргопотіпит .... 8ипІ аиіет Ьаес : шиз . . . иііиз . . . пиі- 
Іиз . . . зоіиз . . . Шиз . . . аііиз . . . иіег . . . аііег . . . вітііііег 
аЬ еів сотровііа: иіегдис . . . аііегиіег . . . пеиіег . . . 8е<1 іп Ьос 
пошіпе ех соиігагіо аііів, диае вітііі Гогта іесііпапіиг, Ггедиепііог езі 
ивиз депеііѵі іп * еі йаііѵі іп о Іѳгтіпаиіів іп тавсиііпо еі пеиіго . . . 
Ыс пеиіег еі кос пеиігит, киіиз пеиігі, киіс пеиіго. СГ. ІЬіі. р. 130, 
25; III К, р. 449, 35 в^^. 

іЬігі. р. 225, 19: Аііег еі иіег еі ех Ьів сотрозііа . . . ргопотіпит <1е- 
сііпаііопет зе^и^шіиг, аііегіиз епіт еі иігіиз Гасіипі депеііѵит .... 
Испіег Іатеп ріегщие пеиігі <іес1 і па ѵегипі . 8е<1 Ріаиіив іп Ѵііиіагіа: 
пеиігі геййіЪо ііхіі іаііѵит, сиіив депеііѵив пеиігіиз зіпе іиЬіо езі, 
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^иатѵІ8 ѵеіизііззіті зоіеапі отпіит іп іиз іегтіпапіішп депеііѵиш 
еі іп і йаііѵит еііат іп г ^епеііѵит еі іп о сіаііѵит іп депеге таз- 
сиііпо еі пеиіго . . . ргоіегге. М. Саіо іп сепзига (іѳ ѵезіііи еі сіе ѵе- 
Ъісиііз: „пат регіпіигіит зіеі, сит тіЬі оЬ еоз тогѳз, ^иоз ргіиз Ьа- 
Ъиі, Ьороз (іеіиг; иЪі йаіиз езі, ішп иіі еоз тиіет аЦие аііі то<1і 
зіт“, рго аііиз тосіі; Саеііиз іп У: „пиШиз аііі геі, пізі атісіііаѳ ео- 
гит саиза"; О. Ьісіпіиз іп II: „регѵегзит еззе аііі тойі розіиіаге"; 
Саезаг іп Апіісаіопе Ргіоге: „ипо епіт ехсеріо, с^иет аііі то(Н,.аЦив 
отпіз, паіига йпхіі, зиоз циізцие ЬаЬеі сагоз*. V пі рго ипіиз Тііі- 
піиз іп ВагЬаіо: 


^ио<1 диМет роі тиііѳг <1ісеі, 
папайе ипі соііеді зитиз. 

Ірзі рго ірзіиз А&апіиз іп Нотіпе: 

| ірзі те ѵеііе ѵезіітепіа сіісііо. 

Той рго Іоііиз Мет іп Зизресіа: 

асіео иі іе заііаз сарегеі іоіі Ратіііае. 

8оІі рго зоііиз Саіо іп I Огі&іпит: „пат <1е отпі Тизсиіапа сіѵііаіе 
зоіі Ілісі Матііі Ъепейсіиш §гаіит йііі“; Мет пиііі рго пиШиз: ^иі 
іапіізрег пиііі геі зіез, бит піі а#аз“; роіеві іатеп Ьіс сіаііѵиз ассірі, 
пиШ геі рго пиііі иШИаІі. Тегепііиз іп Апсігіа <3, б, 2>: 

диапсІодиМеш іат іпегз, іат пиііі сопзііі. 

ТЛИ рго иШиз Ріаиіиз іп Тгисиіепіо <2, 2, 37>: 

диазі ѵего согрогі геіщиегіз 
| роіезіаіет соіогіз иііі саріепйі/таіа. 

Ші рго іШиз Саіо іп Магсит Саеііит: „есдиіз іііі тойі еззе ѵо1і?“ 
Мет (іе тогіЬиз Сіашііі Ыегопіз ізіі рго ізііиз: „рѳсипіа теа геіри- 
Ъіісае ргойііі (іиат ізіі тойі иіі іи ез.“ 
іЬісі. р. 265, 23: ТІпиз иііиз пиііиз зоіиз іоіиз аііиз диаттіз ѵегіззіта 
гаііопе потіпа еззе озіепсіапіиг, .... іатеп ргопотіпит зедиипіиг 
йееііпаііопеш іііогет, диае іп іиз іегтіпапі ^епеііѵит, диатдиат іп- 
ѵепіапіиг арий ѵеіегез еі потіпит тойе йесііпаіа, М езі депеііѵит 
іп і еі баііѵит іп о йезіпепііа, пес зоіит Ьаес, зе<1 отпіа, диае. зі- 
тііі Десііпаііопе ргоіѳгипіиг, зісиі іат іп зирегіогіЬиз озіепІітиз. Ті- 
ііпіиз іп Вагѣаіо: 
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^иой диійет роі тиііег йісеі, 
папщие ипі соііеді зитив, 

ипі рго ипіиз; Айгапіиз іп Зизресіа : 

айео иі Іе заііаз сарегеі іоіі Яашіііае, 

рго Іоііиз. Саіо іп I Огідіпит: „пат <1ѳ ошпі Тизсиіапа сіѵііаіе зоіі 
Ьисі МатШ Ъепейсіиш дтаіиш (иі1“, зоіі рго зоііиз, ійет: ^иі Іап- 
Іізрег пиШ геі зіѳз, йит піі ада»", пиііі рго пиіііиз. Ріаиіив іп Гги- 
сиіепіо: 


диазі ѵего согрогі геіщиегіз 
| роіезіаіет соіогіз иШ еаріепйі, таіа, 

иШ рго иіііиз. Аііиз цік^ие Іат Ьиіиз аііиз, раѳпиШта сігситЯѳха, 
циат аііі депеііѵиз іпѵепііиг арий ѵеіегез: Саеііиз іп У: „пиіііиз аііі 
геі пізі атісіііае еогит саиза“, аШ рго аііиз йіхіі; Саезаг іп Апіісаіопе 
Ргіоге: „ипо епіт ехсеріо, ^иет аііі тойі, аЦие отпіз, паіига йпхіі, 
зиоз ди^ие ЬаЪеІ сагоз"; М. Саіо іп сепзига йе ѵезіііи еі ѵеЬісиІіз: 
„пат регіпіигіит зіеі, сит тіЬі оЬ еоз тогез, диоз ргіиз ЬаЬиі, Ьо- 
поз йеіиг; иЬі йаіиз езі, Іит иіі ѳоз тиіет, аЦиѳ аііі шойі зіт“; 
О. Ілсіпіиз іп II: „регѵегзит еззе аііі тойі розіиіаге." 
іЬій. III К, р. 7, 5: Ргопотіпит йесііпаііопет зедиипіиг потіпа осіо: 

ипиз зоіиз Шиз аііиз иііиз . . . еі диой аЬ ео сотропііиг 

пиііиз . . . иіег аііег еі ех еіз еотрозііа иіегуие аЫегиІег пеиіег . . . 
Наес іатеп ірза зесипйит тоѣіііит гедиіат потіпит зоіейапі арий 
ѵеіивііззітоз Іегтіпаге еііат депеііѵоз еі йаііѵоз, иі Тегѳпііиз іп 
Апйгіа: 

Іат іпегз, Іат пиііі сопзііі, 

рго пиіііиз соігзіііі ; ійет іп Неаиіопіітогцтепо <2, В, 30>: 

йит Іодиііиг аііегаѳ, 
рго аііегі, еі іп ЕиписЬо <5, 6, 3>: 

зоіае тіЬі гійісиіо Гиіі, 

рго зоіі; ѳі сиісиітосіі рго сиіизсиіизтосіі Сісего рго Зехіо Козсіо 
<с. 34>: „ѵегеог епіт, сиісиітойі ез, Т. Козсі, пе ііа Ьипс ѵійеаг зег- 
таге, иі ІіЬі отпіпо. поп ререгсегіт". Сит ідііиг іипіогез іщиепііиэ 
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зирга йісіа потіпа зесишіит іп іиз іегтіпапііит ргопошіпиш Сог- 
тат (іѳсііпаѵѳгіпѣ, іп ипо ех еіз тадіз потіпит сіѳсііпаііопет зеци- 
ипіог, пеиіег пеиігі пеиіго діевпіѳз, сиш ари<1 ѵеіегез еііат іп іиз 
зееипсіит зітріісіз зиі сіесііпаііопет іпѵепіаіиг йѳзіпепз депеііѵо еі 
іп і (іаііѵо ; Ріаиіиз іп Уійиіагіа: 

пеиігі ге<і<ііЬо, 
йопісит гез гіііигіісаіа зіі. 

іЬіЛ. р. 8, 4: <АІіив потіпіз депеііѵиз зд.> зееипсіит потіпит зесипсіаѳ 
йесііпаііопіз ге^иіат іп і диодие іпѵепііиг: Магсиз Саіо сіе ѵезіііи еі 
ѵеЬіеиІіз: „пат регіипіигіит зіеі, сит тіѣі оЪ еоз тогѳз, циоз ргіиз 
ЬаЬиі, Ьопоз гіеіиг ; иЪі (іаіиз езі, іит иіі еоз тиіет аЦие аііі тосіі 
зіт в ; в. Ііісіпіиз іп II: „рвгѵегзит еззе аііі тосіі ровіиіаге РуггЬит 
іп іе, аЦиѳ іп сеіегіз, Гиізвѳ"; Саеііиз іп I: „пе^ие ірзі еоз аііі. тосіі 
еззе, аЦиѳ Атіісаг сііхіі, озіепсіеге роззипі аіііег"; ісіет іп диіпіо; 
„пиіііиз аііі гві, пізі атісіііае еогит саиза“; О. Саезаг іп Апіісаіопѳ 
Ргіоге: „ипо епіт ѳхсеріо, ^иет аііі тосіі, аіфіе отпіз, паіига йпхіі, 
зиоз диіздие ЬаЬеі сагоз“; 6. Гаппіиз іп I Аппаііиш: „сит іп ѵііа 
а^епсіа сіійісітиз, тиііа, диае іпргаѳзепііагит Ъопа ѵісіепіиг, розі рез- 
зіта іпѵепіа ѳі тиііа атрііиз аііі тосіі, аЦие апіе ѵіза еззепі". 8е<1, 
диск! езі тігит, іегаіпіпі еііат депегіз ^епеііѵига диісіат іп і ргоіи- 
Іегипі: Саеііиз іп I: „апіодиат ВагсЬа регіегаі аііі геі саиза іп АМ- 
сат тіззиз.“ 

ЕиіусЬеа, V К, р. 487, 13: А потіпіѣиз ѵегЬа сіегіѵаіа е ѵеі г асісіепііа 
ипа зуІІаЬа ^епѳііѵит ргітіііѵі зоіепі ѵіпсеге, иі: сапиз сапі сапео, 
іпзапиз іпзапі іпзапго . . . 

Аарег, У К, р. 551, 6: Сазиз зипі зех: потіпаііѵиз, иі диапіиз, ^епеіі- 
ѵиз, иі диапіі ... 

йгііі. На§еп, Ап. Неіѵ. р. 40, 21: Сазиз потіпит зипі зех: потіпаіітив 
^епеіітиз .. ... . . Рег Ьоэ отпіит допвгит потіпа, ргопотіпа рагіі- 
сіріа сіесііпапіиг Ьос тосіо: . . . потіпаііѵо кіс іизіиз , дѳпеііѵо киіиз 
Ші СГ. іЪісі. р. 43, 5. 15. 20. 24; 45, 14. 

Ага апопута Вегпепвів, На^еп, Ап. Неіт. р. 90, 29: Весііпаііопез поті- 
пит .... випі . . . ^шп^ие . . . <р. 91, 3> 8есип4ае (іесііпаііопіз 
§;епеііѵиз іп * ргосіисіат іегтіпаіиг, иі Ыс сіосіиз киіиз йосіі. Сі. іЬ. 

. р. 100, 10. 14. 16. 22. 24. 29; 101, 4. 6. 11. 16. 28; 102, 7, 
16; 103, 19. 26. 30; 105, 7. 9. 23.29; 106,11. 19; 128, 1 8^^. 

іЫЛ. р. 140, 3: Арисі Сісегопет іпѵепііиг зіс сіесііпаіит: сиісиітоАі ез. 

ВеЛа, УП К, р. 229, 24: Сит сіісітиз Тусіеиз Тусіеі . . . е еі і поп зе- 
рагатиз, ѳе<1 сопіипсііт ргоіегітиз, пѳ диіпіат роііиз, ^иат зесипсіат 
сіесііпаііопет зідпійсеі. 
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Оепеѣіѵи8 на еі (і). 

ІлсіІіи8 г р. 177 п. 262 ВйЬг. Ег&ш. Р. К. 

Іаш риегеі ѵспегс е розігетит Гасііо аідие і, 
иі риегі ріигев Йапі; і ві Гасіз зоіит, 
риріііі , риегі, Ьисііі, Ьос ипіиз Йеі. 

Оиіпііііапиз, 1, 7, 15: Біиііиз йигаѵіі, иі е і іии^етііз еайет гаііопе, 
диа вгаесі еі, иіегепіиг; еа савіЬиз питегіѳдие йівсгеіа езі, иі Ьисі- 

Ііив ргаесіріі: я іат ріигев Йапі“ .... <^иой диійеш сит ви- 

регѵасиит еві, диіа і іат Іоп^ае диат Ьгеѵіз паіигат ЬаЪѳі, іит іп- 
соттойит аіідиашіо ; пат іп Из, диаѳ ргохітат аЬ иіііта Ііііегат е 
ЬаѣеЪипі еі і Іопда іегтіпаЬипіиг, Шат гаііопет ведиѳпіез иіешиг е 
детіпа, диаііа випі Ьаес: аигееі, агдепіееі, еі Ьіз вітіііа. 

ѴеІіи> Ьопдив, VII К, р. 55, 27: (^иаегііиг еііат, ап рег е еі * диаейат 
йеЪеапі всгіЬі весипйиш сопвиеіийіпега дгаесат. КоппиШ епіт еа 
диае ргойисегепіиг віс всгірзегипі, аііі сопіепіі іиегипі Ьиіс ргосіисііопі і 
Іопдат аиі поіат йѳйівве. Аііі ѵего, диогит еві ійет Ьисіііив 27 ), ѵагіѳ 
всгіріііаѵегипі, відиійет іп іів диаѳ ргойисегепіиг аііа рег і Іопдат, аііа 
рег е еі г поіаѵегипі, ѵеіиі йійегепііа диаейат верагапіев, иі сит йі- 
сегетиз ѵігі, ві еввепі ріигев, рег е еі * всгіЬегетив, ві ѵего еввеі ипіиз 
ѵігі, рег і поіагегаив. Еі Ьисіііив іп попо: „іат риегеі ѵепеге .... 

ипіиз йеі“ Нос тіііі ѵійеіиг вирегѵасапеае евве оЬвегѵаііопів; 

пат, ві отпіпо іп всгіЬепйо йівсетепйа савиит питегогитдие атЬі- 
диііав езі, диій іасіешиз іп Ьіз потіпіЪиз, диогит всгірііо йізсгітеп 
поп айтііііі, иі аейез зейез пиЪез, сит еі ипа еі ріигев еойѳт тойо 
йісапіиг еі всгіЬапіиг? .... 8аіів ег&о соііесіига, диаейат рег е еі * 
поп йеЬеге всгіЬі, вей іапішп рег і, сит арий Огаесов диодие ех ѵеіегі 
іііа сопвиеіийіпе іпѵепіапіиг пошіпа, диаѳ рег » всгіЬипіиг, диатѵів 
ргойисіе епипііѳпіиг. ' 

А. беіііиз, 13, 26, р. 109 Н 28 ): Іп еойет <Ь. е. ѵісезіто диагіо> НЬго 
№&ійіапо апітайѵегіітив: „ві I шіиз а , іпдиіі, „атісі ѵеі Шиз тадпі 
всгіЬав, ипит г іасііо ехігетит; зіп ѵего Ы тадпі , Ы атісі сави 
тиііііийіпіз гесіо, іит апіе е всгіЬепйит егіі; аідиѳ ій ірвит Гасіез 
іп вітіІіЬиз; ііет ві Шиз іеггаі всгіЬав, і Ііііега віі ехігета, ві Ьиіс 
іеггае, рег е всгіЬепйит еві; ііет теі диі ѳсгіЬіі іп сави іпіегго&апйі, 
ѵеіиі сит Йісігаив теі зіисііозиз, рег і ипит всгіЬаі, поп рег е <Ь. е. 
тіу, аі сит теі ( Лаіиг ), іит рег е еі і <Ь. е. теіу всгіЬепйит еві, 
диіа йапйі сазиз еві/ 

Магіиз Ѵісіогіпиз, VI К, р. 17, 21: Сит . . . і е Ііііегае іипсіа еввеі, поп 
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зоішп рго Іоп^а зуІІаЬа ассіріеЪаіиг, зе<1 потіпаііѵит ріигаіет ііа 
зсгіріа зі&пШсаЪаі , иі атісеі Ьопеі, йосіеі Вотапег еі вішіііа. 
А1 8І рег воіит і зсгіріа еззеі, еадет ^епеііѵига зіп^иіагет ІасіеЬаі, 
иі кигиз атісі еі сеіега. Бепідиѳ отпез, диі де огіЬо^гарЬіа зсгір- 
зегипі, (1ѳ пиііа зсгіріига іат діи фіат [<ііи] бе Ъас диаѳгипі, диае 
рег і Ііііегат зіп&иіагет депеііѵига еі [диае] рѳг еі Ііііегаз потіпаіі- 
уит ріигаіет іасіаі, Іосиіі рагііт асиіе, (рагііт), иі тіЬі диідет ѵіде- 
іиг, іперіе. 

Ргіесіапие, II К, р. 298, 4: Ѵеіегез . ... і йпаіет, диае езі Іопда, рег 
еі дірЬіЬоп&ит зсгіЪеЪапі. 


ОепеЬіѵиз на іі (і). 

Ілісіііие, р. 77 б. 261 ВаЬг. Гг§^п. Р. К.: 

І рогго Ьос Щіиз Ьисі, 

Іесѳгіз і зоіит, иі Согпеіі Сотірсіцив. 

ІЬМ. р. 253 п. 830: 

| зегѵапді питегі еі ѵегзиз іасіѳпді : 
поз Саеіі Штегі, питегит иі зѳгѵетиз тодитдие. 

Ѵагго, де 1. Ь. 8, § 3, р. 165 8р 2 : АЬ ео . . . .диод езі ітрозііит гесіо 
сази Аетіііиз, огіа Аетіііі , Аетіітт . . . еі зіс ^ѳ1і^иаѳ .... 

ІЬМ. § 14, р. 169: Котіпа десііпапіиг. . .іп еагит гегит дізсгітіпа, 
диагит потіпа зииі, иі а Тегепііиз Тегепіі(і). 

ІЬМ. § 21, р. 171: Тгез сит етегипі ЕрЬезі зіпдпіоз вѳгѵоз .... аііиз, 
диод ЕрЬезі <етіі>, Еркезіит <арре11аі> . . . Ііадие . . . <дес1іпаіиг> 
Ішіиз Еркезіі **). 

ІЬМ. § 36 р. 177: Ех діѵегзіз ѵегѣіз тиііа Гасіа іп десііпапдо іпѵепіип- 
іиг еадет, иі сит дісо аЬ Заіигпі Ъиа Іліапі еі аЬ іиѳпдо Ішт. 
Отпіа іеге позіга потіпа ѵігіііа еі тиІіеЬгіа тиііііидіпіз сит гесіо 
сази йипі діззітіііа, еадет іп дапді; діззітіііа, иі тагез Тегепііеі, іе- 
тіпае Тегепііае, еадет іп дапді: ѵігеіз Тегепііеіз еі тиІіегіЬиз Те- 
гепііеіз. [Біззітііе Ріаиіиз еі Ріаиііиз еі соттипе иі Ниіиз Ріаиіі 
еі Магсі ] 30 ). 

ІЬМ. § 63, р. 185: Аііоз ЬаЪеге ипит зоіит <сазит>, иі Ііііегаз зіпдиіаз 
отпез, аііоз ігіз, иі ргаеЛішп ргаесіп ргаейіо. 

ІЬМ. 9, § 54, р. 211: пеуие йізрепйі (асіі Шит , диод ѵаіеі: пес Аіз- 
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репйіі (асіі диісдиат Роіезі <1ісі раітісиѳ сазиэ, | иі еі ргае- 

ропипіиг ргаепогаіпа ріига, иі кіс сазиз Тегепііі, кипе сазитп Тегеп- 
ііі, кіс тііез Іедіопіа, киш тіііііз Іедіопіз. 

Раіаеліоп, У Е, р. 535, 15: (Лепив пеиігиш, диашіо іп потіпаііуо Ьа- 
Ьеі іит, іп депеііѵо ^етіпаі г Ііііегат, иі риіа кос даиііит кипи 
даиАН , кос ітрегіит киіиз ітрегіі, кос іпдепіит киіиз іпдепіі. 8іс 
оЪзегѵаЪіз іп ееіѳгіз, диіа депеііѵиз тіпог еззѳ поп <іеЪеѣ потіпаііѵо. 
Еат еі іп §епеге шазсиііпо зі потіпаііѵив іиз ЬаЬиѳгіі, песеззе езі 
іп депеііѵо детіпеі і, иі риіа кіс /Шиз киіиз /ПН, кіс Мегсигіиз 
киіиз Мегсигіі, кіс депіиз киіиз депіі, кіс Міиз киіиз МН. 8і 
ѵего потіпаііѵив из іапіит ЬаЪиегіі, поп §етіпаі * іп $епеііѵо, пі 
риіа кіс Согопаіиз киіиз Согопаіі , поп Согопаііі, кіс Нопогаіиз 
киіиз Нопогаіі, поп Нопогаііі. 

Ѵеііиа Ьопдиа, VII Е, р. 57, 6: С^иаегііиг ііега, Міі еі Сіаисііі еі Сог- 
пеііі иігит рег ипит і рпміисіиш ап рег йио йеѣеапі зсгіЬі. Еі га- 
ііо ехідіі иі киіиз Міі рег (Іио і зсгіЬатиз, іат Ьегсиіе диат киіиз 
рсЛІіі еі киіиз дгаркіі. Ёоп епіт іапіит іп тазсиііпіз Ьос диаегііиг, 
зесі ѳііат іп пеиігіз, диопіат і<1 розіиіаі гаііо. Кат диаеситдие сіа- 
ііѵо зіпдиіагі о Ііііега іегтіпапіиг, о іп і тиіапі тапепііЬиз ееіегіз 
Ііііегіз еі зіе депеііѵит Іасіипі, иі тахіто тахіті, сапйШ сапЛШ. 
8іс ег&о іп Міо піЬіІ аііисі диаш о сІеЪѳі тиіагі еі іп раіііо, аедие 
иі йаі МИ еі раіііі. Аідие Ьаес еайет зегѵаге йеЬетиз іп потіпаіі- 
ѵіз рІигаІіЬиз, еііагазі раисіогѳз ЬаЬеапі зуІІаЬаз іп потіпаііѵо зіпди- 
Іагі. 8е<1 диопіат іпѵѳпітиз еі потіпаііѵит ріигаіет еі йаііѵит, 
еіизйет питегі (ііа) еззе, иі і Ііііега іегтіпаіиз потіпаііѵив айзитріа 
з іасіаі йаііѵит, йеігасіа гейеаі гигзиз а<1 потіпаііѵит, иі іп еодиой 
езі Ъопі Ъопіз, таіі таііз, сіосіі йосііз, зіе гигзизѳ сопігагіо, Мііз 
еі СІаисШз зі йеігахегіз з, геііпдиеіиг МП еі Сіаисііі. 

Сарег, VII Е, р. 106, 15: 

Іпдепіі ргоіег, віе о(/ісіі, диіа пиИиэ 
а гесіо сази тіпог (еззе роі)езі депеііѵйз. 

СаеаеІІиа Ѵіпгіех, ар. Саззіойог. VII Е, р. 206, 6: Ротреііиз Тагреііиз 
еі еііиз рег йио і зсгіЬепйа зипі еі ргоріег вопит— ріепіиз епіт во- 
папі — еі ргоріег шеіга: питдиат епіт Іоп&а йеі зуІІаЪа, пізі рег і 
детіиит зсгіЬаіиг. Напс зегіріигат ііа йіѵійітиз, иі ргаейіхі. Ёипс 
Ший, дѳпеііѵі еогит еі потіпаііѵі ріигаіез еі йаііѵі диетайтойит 
всгіЬапіиг ѵійеагаиз. (^иісіага киіиз Ротреі Тагреі, кг Ротреі Таг- 
реі, кіз Ротреіз Тагреіз рег ипит і зсгіЬипі; поппиИі ризіііо сіііі- 
депііогез аііѳгит і Ьіз аййипі; е^о диодиѳ іегііит аййепйит ргае- 
сіріо; зі епіт, иі сіосиі, потіпаііѵиз йио г ЬаЪѳі рго йиаЪиз сопзопап- 
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ііЪиз, Ьаес регіге пиііа йѳсііпаііопѳ роээипі, диае іатеп отпішо(1І8 
тойепшэ изив ехсіийіі. 

іЬій. р. 206, 21 : Імсі Мадпі Маді сиш іп &епеііѵіз зіп^иІагіЪиз (Іісі- 
тиз, іпіегезі, диоз потіпаііуоз ЬаЪеапі, ргоіпйе епіш тіегѳгіі, иігит 
рег сіио і ап рег ипит дѳЪѳапі зсгіЪі. 8і Іисиз тадпиз тадиз зипі 
потіпаііѵі еогит, ипит і іп депеііѵо ЬаЬеЪипі ; ріигаіі диодие поті- 
лаііѵо еі ѵосаііуо, зей еі <іа!іѵо ѳЬ аЫаііУ о зітііііег зсгіЪепіиг. 8і 
аиіет Ьисіиз Мадпіиз Мадгиз ргоіегапіиг, <1ио г іп §епеііѵо ЬаЬе- 
Ъипі: Імсіі Мадпіі Мадіг; диод ірзит ЪисШиз айпоіаѵіі, сита 
питего Штегіит йізсегцегеі. 

Тегепііиз Зсаигиз, VII К, р. 22, 4: Рег йеігасііопеш . . . . зсгіЪепйі 
гаііо соггиріа езі, диіЪизйат ипо і зсгіЬепііЬиз ^епеііѵига еогит по- 
тіпит, диае іиз потіпаііѵо зіп^иіагі йпіипіиг, иі Апіопіиз Апіопі, 
Тгетеііиз Тгетеіі, ехі&епіе гедиіа, иі іп Ьогит #епеііѵіз і Ііііега 
§етіпеіиг, диопіага депеііѵиз зіп&иіагів поп деЬеі тіпогет питегит 
ЬаЪеге зуІІаЬагит, диаш потіпаііѵиз, диіп ітшо іпіегйит еііат таіог 
Йі. Ргоріег диат саизат е&о еііат ѵосаііѵоз Ьогит рег йио і, поп, 
иі сопзиеіийо изиграѵіі, рег ипит, риіет еззе асгіЪегиІоз, диіа поп 
йеЪеаі аедиѳ уосаііѵиз тіпогет питегит зуІІаЬагит ЬаЬеге, диат по- 
тіпаііѵиз. Ііа о Апіопіі еі о Аетіііі іп зіпдціагі уосаііѵо еі йісеп- 
йит еі зсгіЪепйига еззе сопіѳпйегіт. 

А. беіііив, 1В, 26, р. 108 Н: Р. Яідійіі ѵегЬа зиці ех Соттепіагіогит 
вгаттаіісогит уісезіто диагіо, Ьотіпіз іп йізсірііпіз йосігіпагит 
ошпіит ргаесеііепііз: „йетсіе”, іпдиіі, „ѵосиіаііо диі роіегіі зегѵагі, 
зі поп зсіетиз іп потіпіЬив, иі Ѵаіегі , иігит іпіегго&апйі ап ѵосапйі 
зіпі? Шт іпіегго&апйі зесипйа зуІІаЬа зирѳгіоге іопозі, диат ргіта, 
йеіпйе поѵіззіта йеісііиг, аі іп сази уосапйі зигато іопозі ргіта, 
йеіпйе дгайаііт йезсепйипі". 8іс диійет ІѴі^ійіиз йісі ргаесіріі. 8ей 
зі диіз пипс, Ѵаіегіит арреііапз, іп сази ѵосапйі зесипйит ій ргае- 
серіит Ш&ійіі асиегіі ргітат, поп аЬегіі, диіп гійеаіиг. „8иттит“ 
аиіет я іопит“ ироочо&аѵ асиіат йісіі еі диет „ассепіит“ поз Йісі- 
тиз, „ѵосиіаііопет" арреііаі, еі „сазит іпіегго§апйі“ еит Йісіі, диет 
пипс поз „§епеііѵит“ йісітиз. 

РІоііив $асег(І 08 , VI Е, р. 478, 32: Nеиігі ^епегіз ріигіта герегіез, 
диае депеііѵо сази аиі ипа г аиі йиаЪиз іегтіпаЬипіиг; іипс ипа, зі 
апіе мт зуІІаЬат потіпаііуиз і поп ЬаЬиѳгіі, иі Ъеііит гедпит зсер- 
ігит, ЪеШ гедпі зсерігі. 8і ЬаЬиегіі, депеііѵо йиаЬиз г іѳгтіпаЬип- 
іиг, иі кос засп/гсіит киіиз засгі/ісіі; зісиі еііат диае апіе м$ зуі- 
Іаѣат ЬаЬепі і, (иі) Тегепііиз Тегепііі. 

СЬагівіиз, I К, р. 23, 11: (^иае апіе из зуІІаЬат г ЬаЬепі, віс йѳсііпап- 

іиг, детіпаіа * іп депеііѵо, иі кіс СопсоЫіиз киіиз Сопсогйіі 

Ііет диае апіе иш ЬаЬепі г, зітііііег йесііпапіиг детіпаіа і іп §;епе- 
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ііѵо: кос зіийіит киіиз зіисШ еѣ геіщиа. ІИшІ тѳтіпегіз, дио<і от- 
піа потіпа гаазсиііпа, ^иае апіе из зуІІаЬат і ЬаЪепі, Ьаес ^епеііто 
зіпдиіагі еаікіет г Нііегат детіпаіат гесіріипі .... Пет пеиіга, 
диае апіе мт зуІІаЬат і ЬаЪепі, депеііѵо зіпдиіагі .... еашіет < 
§етіпаіат гесіріипі, ѵеіиі кос зШіит киіиз зіийіі. Сі. ІЬ. р. 539, 
26. 30. 31 здд. 

ІЬМ. р. 70, 26: Аіщиапйо еііат і поѵіэзішае зуІІаЬае ргаеГѳгіиг, иі 
раіііит зсгіпіит сіоііит аііит зоііит. Зіс ёпіт <1ісі йеЬепі, поп, 
пі аііі (Іізѳгіі (Іісипі, піецт, рег е, еі йоіеит еі раііеит. Кат еі 
Уег§;і1іиз аііа зегруііитдие <Ес1. 2, 11> рег г «ііхіі; ^ио<1 иіщие іп 
депеііѵо (ІеЬеІ ^етіпагі, иі киіиз раіііі зсгіпіі сіоііі аііі зоііі , <раіа 
депеііѵиз питего зуІІаЬагит тіпог еззе потіпаііѵо поп (ІеЬеі. (^иаге 
та&із (Іепоіаіі зипі, ^иі таіиегипі рег ипит і ітрегі еі іпдепі сіісеге, 
диат зесипйит ге^иіат ітрегіі еі іпдепіі , ^етіпаіа і Ііііега. Іпѵе- 
пітиз іатеп еі рег ипит і а Ѵег^іііо (Іісіит <Аеп. 1, 247 >: Ше 
игЪет Раіаѵі рго Раіаѵіі. Ріиз іп Ьас оѣзегѵаііопе ^егаіпапсіі і іп 
тазсиііпіз апітайѵегіітиз, иі кіс Аетіііиз киіиз Аетіііі, кіс Лііиз 
киіиз ЛІИ. 

іЬісІ. р. 78, 4 : ( Імсіиз еі Аетіііиз еі сеіега) потіпа, диае апіе и Ьа- 
Ьепі «, сіиріісі і ^епеііѵо зіпдиіагі йпігі сІеЬепі, (пе) песеззе зіі айѵег- 
зиз оЬзегѵа(ііопет потіпит) потіпаііѵо тіпогет йегі ^епеііѵиш ; 
йщие Ѵагго ігайепз айісіі (ѵосаііѵит цио^ие зіп^иіагет іаііит по- 
тіпит рег йиріех і зсгіЬі йеЪеге, (зѳй ргоріег йійегепііат) сазтіт 
соггитрі. (Ьисіііиз іатеп еі рег ипит і) депѳііѵит зсгіЬі роззе ехіз- 
іітаі; аііепіт: 

| зегѵапйі питегі питегит иі зегѵетиз (тойипщие); 

пипциат епіт Ьос іпіиііззеі, пізі еі (Штегіит иі) питегит рег 
Ьиіив (Штсгі (а)сіепйит сгейегеі. Бепщие еі іп ИЬго УПІІ зіс аіі: 

рогго Ьос (/Шиз Ьисі) 

Гесегіз * зоіит, иі Согпеіі Соті/іщ ие; 


еі раиіо розі: 


( риріііі ) риегі Рисііі, Ьос ипіиз йеі. 

Еі Рііпіиз диодие БиЬіі Зегтопів У айісіі (еззе диій)ет гаііопет рег 
йио і зсгіЪепйі, зей тиііа іат сопзиеіийіпе зирегагі. 

ІЬісІ. р. 122, 6: Аигеііі $епеііѵиз поп іапіит сгезсіі сит потіпаііѵо, 
вей иі раг зіі йаііѵо сазиі, иі Рііпіиз еойет ІіЪго <УІ> зсгіЬіі. 
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іЫсі. р. 141, 6: Раіаѵі Маго: Ше игЪет Раіаѵі, рго Раіаѵгі; раг епіт 
^епеііѵиз еззе (беЬеі) погаіпаііѵо, пес тіпог, хАІшіиз ітрегіі еі іпдепіі. 

ОкмпеЛеа, I К, ВОВ, 7 : Ѳепеііѵиз сазиз зіп^иіагіз аиі іоіібет зуІІаЬіз 
сопэіаге беЬеі, ^иоі потіпаііѵиз еіиз, иі Ѵегдіііиз Ѵегдіііі, Тегепііиз 
Тегепііі , еі оЬ ісі ^етіпаіа і, аиі ипа зуІІаЬа ѳхсебеге, иі Несіог Нес- 
іогіз, Незіог Кезіогіз. 

іЬіб. р. ВОВ, 12: Рогтае (Іѳсііпаііопит погаіпиш, иі циіЬизбат ѵісіѳ- 
іиг, зипі зеріет .... Тегііа езі, диае ^епеііѵо г ^ѳтіпаіа ^епеге 
іапіин тазсиііпо еі пѳиіго іегтіпаіиг; тазсиііпо, иі Ѵегдіііиз Ѵег- 
діііі, пеиіго, иі іпдепіит іпдепіі. 

іЬісІ. р. 308, 23: фиаіегпагіа <іогта сазиа1із> бі тобіз зех . . . . Тег- 
ііиз, сит §;епеііѵиз еі ѵосаііѵиз (зіЬі) зітііез зипі, еі баііѵиз еі аЫа- 
ііѵиз, иі Ѵегдіііиз. СГ. -ІЬіб. р. 310, 4 : Магсі Рогсіі Саіопіз . . . 
о Іи Магсе Рогсі Саіо. 

РгоЬиз, IV К, р. 8, 33: Пеиігі ^ѳпегіз .... депеііѵо сази аиі ипа * 
аиі бпаЬиз іегтіпаЬипіиг; іипс ипа, зі апіе ит зуІІаЬат потіпаііѵиз і 
поп Ііабиегіі; .... зі ЬаЬиегіі, §;епеііѵиз биаЬиз і іегтіпаЬііиг, иі 
Ьос засгі/ісіит Ниіиз засгфсіі; зісиі еііат диаѳ апіе из зуІІаЬат 
ЬаЬепі і, иі Тегепііиз Тегепііі. СГ. ІЬіб. р. 19, 4; 105, 1. 7; 112, 
6. 12; 207, 11. 

ІЬісІ. р. 105, 33: Іп бас зирга зсгіріа Іогта диаегііиг, диа бе саиза 
потіпа рег аіідиоз зирга бесііпаіоз сазиз рѳг б паз г Иііегаз герегіап- 
іиг зсгіЬі. Нас бе саиза, диопіат ^иаесит^ие потіпа депегіз тазси- 
Ііпі потіпаііѵо сази питегі зіп&иіагіз из зуІІаЬа розі і Нііегат беб- 
піипіиг, Ьаес ехсерііз апотаііз еі депеііѵо сази питегі ріигаііз рег 
сеіегоз сазиз рагі питего зуІІаЬагит орогіеі зсгіЬі. Ііет еі аііа рго- 
Ъаііо, диа босепіиг Ьаес зирга бісіаѳ іогтае потіпа іп зирга бісііз 
сазіѣиз рег биаз і Иііегаз зсгіЬі, ^иопіат циаеситдиѳ потіпа ^епегіз 
тазсиііпі аЫаііѵо сази питегі зіп^иіагіз о Ііііега іегтіпапіиг, Ьаес 
еабет о Иііегат іп і ѵеі із Иііегаз сопѵегіипі, еі зирга бісіоз сазиз, 
диапбо рег ипит і еі диапбо рег био і зсгіЬапіиг, озіепбипі. 

ІЬісІ. р. 112, 15: Іп Ьас зирга зсгіріа Іота диаегііиг, диа бе саиза 
потіпа рег аіщиоз зирга бісіоз сазиз рег биаз і Иііегаз зсгіЬапіиг. 
Нас бе саиза, диопіаіи диаесипщие потіпа депегіз пеиігі аЫаііѵо 
сази питегі зіп^иіагіз о Ііііега іегтіпапіиг еі потіпаііѵо сази питегі 
зіп&иіагіз ит зуІІаЬа розі г Нііегат бебпіипіиг, Ьаес ехсерііз апота- 
ііз еі депеііѵо сази питегі ріигаііз рег сеіегоз сазиз рагі питего вуі- 
ІаЬагит орогіеі зсгіЬі. Пет еі аііа ргоЪаііо, диа босепіиг Ьаес зирга 
бісіа потіпа рег зирга бісіоз сазиз рег биаз і Иііегаз орогіегѳ зсгіЬі, 
диопіаги диаѳситдие потіпа ^ѳпегіз пеиігі, ехсерііз зсііісеі апотаііз, 
аЫаііѵо сави питегі зіпріагіз о Ііііега іегтіпапіиг, Ьаес еапбет о 
Нііегат іп і сопѵегіипі еі $епеііѵит сазит питегі зіпдиіагіз озіепбипі. 
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ІЬМ. р. 127, 14: (^иаегііиг, диа <3ѳ саиза Ьиіиз Оаі рег иааш і ІіЙегат 
всгіЬаІиг. Нас Йе саиза, диопіат диаеситдие потта аЫаІіѵо сази 
питегі зіпдиіагіз о Ііііѳга Іегтіпапіиг еі потіпаііѵо сази питегі вш- 
диіагіз іиз зуІІаЬа йебпіипіиг, Ьаес депеііѵо сази питегі зіпдиіагіз 
рег ипат і ИІІегат зсгіЬипІиг. 

іЬМ. р. 227, 20: * . . . Ііііега <іп депеі. вд.> зегарег Іопда езі. АІ зі 
(іиріѳх і Іиегіі, раепиШгаа зуІІаЬа Ьгеѵіз егіі, розіегіог, иі <1іхі, Іопда: 
ВагйапЩие годит <Ѵегд. Аеп. 4, 640> . . . . Еа потіпа, диае по- 
тіпаііѵо сази віпдиіагі і ИІІегат уосаіет апіе иіііташ зуНаЬат Ьа- 
Ъиѳгіпі, іо отпі депего * ИІІегат йеЪепІ песевзагіо детіпаге, поп 
зоіит теігі дгаііа, вей еііат ргоріег ѵігіит ЪагЪагізті, еі иі пе біі 
сопіга гаііопет потіпаііуо Ьгеѵіог депеііѵиз, иі СНаопіідие раігіз 
<Ѵегд. Ѳеогд. 2, 67>, диіа (Іісітиз Ыс Скаопіиз .... Аі зі апіе 
иіііташ зуНаЬат іп потіпаііуо сази і НИега поп іиегіі, пиііо тойо 
Йиріісагі роіезі. ' 

Магіио Ѵісіогіпиа, VI К, р. 10, 19: (^иае . . . потіпаііуо * Ііііеташ <апІе 
мз> ЬаЬиегіпІ, иі Оеіііиз, Ритіиз, депеііѵо детіпаге сІеЬепІ і, иі 
ОеШі, Ритіі. 

Махітиа Ѵісіогіпиа, VI К. р. 190, 10: вепеііѵі сазиз диае гедиіа езі? 
вепеііѵиз сазиз зіпдиіагіз питдиат а потіпаііуо вио тіпог езі. На- 
дие аиі Іоіійет зуІІаЬіз сопзіаге сІеЬеІ, диоі еі потіпаііѵиз.війз, аиі 
еііаш ипа зуІІаЪа ехсейеге. (^иошойо іоіійет зуІІаЬіз? Ш Ѵегдіііиз 
Ѵегдіііі, Тегепііиз Теіепііі , еі оЬ ісі детіпаіа г. (^иотойо ипа з'уі- 
ІаЬа ехсейеге? ІЛ Несіог Несіогів, №зіог Резіогів. 

ІЬМ. р. 221, 5 : С^иаѳ апіе поуіззітат зуНаЬат і Ііііѳга Іегтіпапіиг, иі 
езі гайіив, діайіиз . . . Ьаес . . . іп депеііѵо сази рег <іио * зсгіЬип- 
Іиг, Ьиіиз гайіі діасііі, еі ріигаіііег рег йио *, М ( гайіі ) діайіі; еі 
сит роеіа ѵоіиѳгіі, іп Ьас еасіѳт поѵіззіта зуІІаЬа, іп диа Кио і еззе 
4іхіпш8, [Ьіс] зупаІірЬа поп 61; дио той о езі уегвиз іііе Ьисгеііі 
<1, 147>: 


поп гайіі зоііз, педие Іисійа Іеіа йіеі; 

зсаийііиг епіт зіс: ( поп гайі йасіуіиз), і во зропйеиз: ѵійе диотойо 
педие і НИега іпіегіог зупаІірЬа зиЬІгасІа езі, еі ехіегіог рейіз рагіет 
серіі. 8ей гигзиз, сит роеіа уоіиегіі, зупаІірЬат іп еойет потіпе 
&сіІ, иі езі іііе Ѵегдіііі уегзиз <Оеогд. 1, 446>: 

Йіуѳгзі гитрепі гайіі, (аиі иЫ раііійа зигдеі); 

зсапйііиг епіт зіс: йіѵег зропйеиз, ві гит 8ропЙеи8, репі гайі йасіу- 
Іиз; Ьіс епіт поѵіззіта ехсіийііиг, диае Іопда езі. 
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$егѵіи8 іп АепеШет, ай 3, 1 5 1 : Іп зотпіз. МиШ Ьіс сіізііп^ипі еѣ 
ѵоіипі ипаш рагіет еззе огаііопіз, ій езі ѵідііапііз .... МиШ іп 
зотпііз Йісипі, иі зіі сопіізіо, диотосіо ресиіі рго ресиііі. 

іЬісІ. а<1 3, 360 : Сіагіі Іаигиз. Сіагіит оррійит езі іп йпіЪиз Соіо- 
рЬопіогит, иѣі Ароііо соіііиг; ипйе Ароііо Сіагіиз. 8апѳ диаегііиг, 
иігит Сіагіі ^етіпапйшП зіі г. Еі зсіешішп аіііег поп ргосесіеге, 
пат сіа Ьгеѵіз іпѵепііиг, иі 8іаііиз <ТЪеЪ. 8, 199>: 

пес Сіагіаз Ьас Іисе іогез Бійутаеацие ^иіз^иат. 

іЬісІ. а<1 5, 117: Метті рго Меттіогит, ^епеііѵиз зіпдиіагіз рго ріи- 
гаіі; ѵеі а дио потіпе &епиз | ііаіи Метті [ѵеі а ^ио потіпе §епиз 
Метті], иі зіі Метті [депеііѵиз зіпдиіагіз] потіпаііѵиз ріцгаііз. 

ІЬісІ. ай 10, 167: Моепіа Сіизі рго Сіизіі, пат Сіизіит йісііиг; еі езі 
йісіит рег зупаегезіп, зісиі пес сига ресиіі <Ес1. 1 , 33> рго ресиііі. 
СІ. ій. ай Есі. 1, 33. 

Зегдіиз, IV Е, р. 540, 1 9: Зесипйа езі йесііпаііо, диоііѳпз ^ѳпеііѵиз са- 
зпз і Ііііега іегтіпаіиг, иі Ниіиз о{$сіі; іЪ. р. 541, 10: зесипйа іп г, 
иі кіс М. ТиШиз Ііиіиз М. Тиііі. 

Ргадтепіит ВоЬіепзе, У К, р. 555, 11: Отпіз . . . потіпаііѵиз зѳсипйае 
йесііпаііопіз из рига іегтіпаіиз, ргаесейепіе і Ііііега, ^епеііѵит зиит 
рег йиаз * ргоіёггі Гасіаі песеззе езі, пѳ тіпогет еит ЬаЪеаі питего 
зуІІаЪагит, сит ѵеі зирегаге депеііѵиз, ѵеі сегіе йеЬеаі айаедиаге поті- 
паііѵит зиит, иі Ногаііиз Ногаііі. 8іті1ііег еі пеиіга еіизйет йесіі- 
паііопіз, диае і ЬаЬиегіпі апіе мт, ртіпаЪипі і Ііііегат оЪ еапйет 
гаііопет, иі {оііит {оііі, оііит оііі, іидипит Іидигіі, ресиііит ре- 
сиііі, Іісеі Ьаес апіщиііаз рег атозсото)ѵ, ій езі аЫаіа г Ііііега, епип- 
ііаѵегіі, иі ірзе Йе зе Ногаііиз „ѵаііз Ногаіі тетогет зериісго зсаіре 
^иеге11ат“ <Ой. 4, 6, 43; 3, 11,5 1>, Ѵегдіііиз <Ес1. 1, 69> „раире- 
гіз еі іи&игі соп^езіипі езі“; ііет <Ес1. 1 , 33> „пес врез ІіЬегіаііз 
егаі пес сига ресиіі*; ііет <Ѳ. 4, 564> „РагіЬепоре зіийііз Яогепіет 
ідпоЬіІіз оіі*; еі аІіЬі <Аеп. 1, 24 7> „Ьіс іатеп іііе игЬет Раіаѵі зе- 
Йездие Іосаѵіі", рго Ногаііі іидигіі ресиііі оііі Раіаѵіі. СГ. Егдт. 
ВоЪ. VII Е, р. 541, 15: Отпіа потіпа из іегтіпаіа, і апіе из Ьа- 
Ьепііа, іп ^епеііѵо і йиріісапі. 

Магііапиз СареІІа, р. 78, 20 Еузз.: <^иае іп потіпаііѵо г апіе иііітат 
зуІІаЬат ЬаЬепі, іп депеііѵо зіпдиіагі, ііет йаііѵо еі аЫаііѵо ріигаіі- 
Ьиз еапйет детіпаге йеЬепі, иі Ііііит / Ыіит (ііііі (оііі), диопіат де- 
пеііѵиз аиі рагез' зуІІаЬаз потіпаііѵо ЬаЬеі, иі зсатпит зсатпі, аиі 
ріигез, иі сариі саріііз, раисіогез пипщиат. Ргаеіегеа йаііѵиз о Ііі- 
іега йпііиз, іп і еат сопѵегііі, иі зсатпо зсатпі. 8ей сопзиеіийо еі 
аисіогііаз ѵеіегит іпдепі сопзііі ітрегі рег ігез зуІІаЬаз таіиіі йі- 
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сеге. СГ. іЪісІ. р ; 84, 14: зесипйа зресіез <Ъ. е. пот. з$. іп *и$> . . . 
§епеііѵо і детіпаі . . . . иі Апіопіиз Іиііиз , киіиз Апіопіі Іиііі. 

ОозііНеиз, VII К, р. 405, 9: Оиіиз диіа диіит, диііі диіае диііі 31 ). 

Аидизбпиг, V К, р. 498, 39: Сгепегіз пеиігі диае іп іит ехеипі . . . 
Ьаес іп депеііѵо рег йио * зсгіѣипіиг, иі кос іпдепіит киіиз іпдепіі. 

Ротреіиа, V К, р. 301, 17: „(^иі питіпа РЬоѳЬі, диі ігіройаз С1агі“ — 
поп зіаі ѵегзиз. Іат 8І зіс (Іісіз, поп зіаі ѵегзиз; вей йісетиз диі Ігі- 
росіаз Сіагіі , диіа сіа Ьгѳѵіз езі. 

Сопзепііиз, V К, р. 359, 18: 8і . .. . іп из ѵеі іп ит ргаесейепіо і ѵосаіі 
потіпаііѵиз Іиегіі іегиііпаіив, * Ііііега іп депеііѵо детіпаѣііиг, иі 
ТиШиз Іоііит, киіиз Тиіііі Іоііі. (^иатдиат а ріегіздие іат рег ипат 
і еЯегаіиг ізіѳ депеііѵиз, иі „еі рготівза Ьаѵіпі тоепіа* <Ѵег§. Аеп. 
1, 258>, „раирегіз еі іи^игі“, „пес сига ресиіі®. 01. ІЬ. р. 360, 35. 

РІіосаз, V К, р. 419, 26: Тегепііиз Тегепііі. 

Ргізсіапиз, II К, р. 13, 27: і .. . шойо рго зітріісі, тойо рго йиріісі ассі- 
рііиг сопзоиапіе: рго зітріісі, диапйо аЬ ео іпсіріі зуІІаЬа іп ргіпсіріо 
йісііопів розііа, зиЪзедиепіе уосаіі іп еайет зуІІаЬа, иі Іипо, Іиррі- 
Іег ; рго йиріісі аиіет, диапйо іп тейіо йісііопів аЬ ео іпсіріі зуІІаЬа 
розі ѵосаіега апів зе розііат, зиЬзедиепіѳ диодие ѵосаіі іп еайет зуі- 
ІаЪа, иі таіиз реіиз еіиз, іп дио Іосо апіідиі зоІеЬапі §етіпаге еап- 
Йет і Ііііегат еі таііиз реііиз еііиз зсгіЬеге, диой поп аіііег ргопип- 
ііагі роззеі, диат зі сит зирѳгіоге зуІІаЬа ргіог і, сит зедиепіе аііега 
ргоіеггеіиг, иі реі-іиз таі-іиз еі-іиз, пат диатѵіз зіі сопзопапз, іи 
еайет зуІІаЬа ^етіпаіа іип§і поп роззеі; егдо поп аіііег диат іеі-іиз 
тап-пиз ргоіёггі йеЪиіі. ІІпйе Ротреііі диодие §;епеііѵит рег ігіа і 
зсгіЪеЪапі, диогит йио зирегіога Іосо сопзопапііит ассіріеЪапі, иі зі 
Йісав Ротреііі ; пат ігіЬиз і іипсііз диаііз роззіі зуІІаЬа ргопипііагі? 
(^иой Саезагі йосііззіто агііз дгаттаіісае ріасііит аѴісіоге диодие іп 
Агіе Огаттаііса „йе зу11аЬіз“ сотргоЬаіиг. СГ. Ѵеі. Ьопд. VII К, 
р. 54, 16: Сісего ѵійеіпг аийііи етепзиз зсгірііопет, диі еі Аііасет 
еі Маііат рег йио і зсгіЬепйа ехізіітаѵіі; диійат ипшп (заі) еззе 
апітайѵѳгіипі, зідиійет роіезі еі рег ипит і епипііагі, иі зсгіріит 
езі; (^иіпііііап. 1, 4, 11: Сісегопі ріасиіззе аііо Маііапщив детіпаіа 
і зсгіЬеге. 

ІЬій. р. 296, 6: Іп из . . . еі іп ит йезіпепііа рагез ЬаЬепі <іп §;епеііѵо 
зуІІаЬаз потіпаііѵо>, иі ргітиз ргіті, Ѵегдіііиз Ѵегдіііі , Іетріит 
Іетріі, Таиготіпіит Таиготгпіі. Ггедиепіег іатеп іпѵепітиз ѵеіегез 
іп Ьиіизсетойі ^епеііѵіз, ій езі §етіпапііЬиз і, зиЬігаЬегв аііегат ех 
еіз. Ѵегдіііиз іп I: 

Ьіс іатеп іііе пгЪет Раіаѵі зейездие Іосаѵіі, 
рго Раіаѵіі; ійет іп Висоіісо : 
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пес врез Ііѣегіаііэ егаі, пес сига рѳсиіі, 
рго ресиііі; іп еосіет : 

раирегів еі іи^игі сопдезіит сезрііе сиігаеп, 
рго іидигіі; Нет іп ІШ беогдісоп <ѵ. 564 >: 


Яогепіет зіисіііз і^поѣіііз оіі, 

рго оііі; еі Іиѵепаііз іп ІІІІ <10, 123>: 

Апіопі &Міоз роѣиіі сопіетпеге зі зіс, 

рго Лпіопіі. Нос аиіет іасіипі теігі саиза, пипщиат епіт тіпогез 
ѵиіі ЬаЬѳге зуІІаЪаз §епеІіѵиз потіпаііѵо. 
іЬігі. р. 590, 6: Зоіепі . . . аисіогез еііат рег зупаѳгезіп ипат і ропегѳ 
рго ЯиаЪиз, иі Уегдіііиз іп I <221>: 


Гаіа Ьусі, 


рго Ьусяі, еі 


еі сгисіеііа весит 


Ше игЬет Раіаѵі, 
рго Раіаѵіі; Іиѵепаііз іп НИ: 

Апіопі § 1 асІІ 08 роіиіі еопіегапѳге зі зіс, 

рго Лпіопіі. СІ. іЪісІ. р. 111, 4; 128, 5; 130, 23; 133, 2 8^^.; 
139, 7; 188, 17; 215, 15; 297, 12; 306, 5; НІ К, р. 13, 25; 
446, 4. * 

іЬігі. Ш К, р. 511, 23: Ассепіиз тапеі раѳпиШтиз, цпагаѵіз Ьгеѵіз зіі 
раепиШта зуІІаЬа. Ех диіЬиз епіт аіщиа зиМгаЪіІиг зуІІаЬа, зі іп- 
іе§га тапеі Ша, іп диа езі ассепіиз, іпіе&гит зегѵаі еііат ассепіит; 

зіс еііат іидйгі рго іидигіі асиіит ЯеЬеІ ЪаЬеге. 

■ЬМ. р. 515, 20: А Ьаііпо Іаііпііаз. . . .Імііпідепа, циотосіо Тгоіидепа 
Огаіидепа. 8е<1 іп еіз детіпаііо і тиіаѵіі 8е^иеп^ет * іп и аііеті- 
Іаііз саиза, рго Тгоіідепа еі вгаіідепа Тгоіидепа еі Огаіидепа Іасіѳпз. 
іЬііі. II К, р. 204, 20: Ргиді йаііѵиз езі а потіпаііѵо {гих ѵеі •/ гидез , 
еі тапсірі а тапсерз. СГ. іЬісІ. р. 121, 13; 145, 14; 564, 3; Ш 
К, р. 224, 12: (гиді тапсірі пес тапсірі .... сіаііѵі. 

4 * 
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іЬііі. р. 236, 11: А риего сотровііа: РиЬІірог РиЬЫрогіз еі Магсірог 
Магсірогіз . . . . На епіт апіідиі рго РиЫіі риег еі Магсі риег Ді- 
сеЬапі. Сі. Реві р. 257 М: Оаірог. 

ЕиІусЬез, УК, р. 464, 5: розіііо ѵегЪі , зіѵе диаеІіЬеі сопзопапз зіі 
апіе о зіѵѳ і ѵосаііз, а диаситдие потіпіз ѵепіаі іегтіпаііопе, вуПа- 
Ъаз зоіеі депеііѵі потіпіз зегѵаге, иі . . . пипііиз пипііі, пипііо 
пипііаз .... 

Азрег, На§еп, Ап. Неіѵ. р. 41, 15: Іеіипіит потеп арреііаііѵит . . . 
ДесІіпаЪііиг зіс: потіоаііѵо кос іеіипіит, ^ѳпеііѵо киіиз іеіипіі . . . 

Аисіах, VII К, р. 342, 10: Ѳепеііѵиз сазиз зіп^иіагіз питдиат а поті- 
паііѵо зио тіпог езі. Ііах^иѳ аиі іоііДеш зуІІаЬіз сопзіаге ДеЪеі, диоі 
потіпаііѵиз, аиі; еііаш ипа зуІІаЬа ехсеДегѳ. (^ио тоДо іоііДеш зуііа- 
ЬІ8? Ш Ѵегдіііиз ѴегдШі, Тегепііиз Тегепііі, еі оЬ ІД ^етіпаіа (*); 
дио тосіо ипа зуІІаЪа ехсеДеге? Ш Несіог Несіогіз, №зіог Иезіогіз . . . 

Агз апопута Вегпепзіз, На§еп, Ап. Неіѵ. р. 88, 21: Отпіа потіпа іп 
іиз ѵеі іп гит (Іѳзіпѳпііа і сіиріісет іп депеііѵо ЬаЪепі, иі СогпеІіи8 
СогпеШ. СЛ іЬіД. р. 69, 9; 78, 13; 104, 29; 115, 35. 

іЬііі. р. 104, 4: Ыотіпа іп из Дезіпепііа іп зесишіа (Іесііпаііопе диоі 
Гогтаз ЬаЪепі? И ѳзі Десет; аІідиапДо епіт і апіе из ЬаЪепі, иі 
/Шиз дШіиз гасііиз, еі Ьаѳс потіпа Дио і іп депеііѵо ЬаЪепі. ІпДе 
дгаттаіісиз Дісіі: отпіа потіпа іп іиз ѵеі іп іит Дезіпепііа і Диріі- 
сет ЬаЪепі іп депеііѵо, иі Ыс зоЬгіиз киіиз зоЬгіі, кос даиЛіит 
киіиз даийіі . . . Ргізсіапиэ Іатеп Діхіі <П К, р. 296, 6 зд.>: „іп- 
ѵепітиз (ѵеіегез) і зиЫгаЬеге іп ^епеііѵо потіпит іп іиз ѵеі іп гит 
іегтіпапііит потіпаііѵит, иі ресиіі рго ресиііі, Апіопі рго Апіопіі, 
Іидигі рго Іидигіі. 

ВеДа, VII К, р. 238, 11: Иотта, диае іп іиз іегтіпапіиг, іп ^епеііѵо 
сази Диріісі і ейегипіиг, іп ѵосаііѵо зітріісі, іп иігодие Іопда, иі: 
ІИіиз Щ о / Ш . 

ІЬіД. р. 251, 1 : Нос соттетогапДит, диіа, сит потіпа, диае іп іиз 
ѵеі іп іит іегтіпапіиг, Дио і іп депеііѵо ЬаЪеге ДеЬеапі сави Диагит 
аедие зуІІаЬагит , теігісі поп питдиат іп ѳоДет депеііѵо сази ипат 
зуІІаЬат ропипі рго ДиаЪиз, ѵеі аЫаіа ѵіДеІісеі ипа і Де ДиаЬиз, ѵеі 
ашЬаЬиз іп ипат зуІІаЬат детіпаііз, диатѵіз іД Йегі роззѳ Бопаіо 
іезіе 82 ) ріигіті педепі. Бісіі епіт Раиііпиз: 

оЫесіапз іпорет зепзи Ігисіидие ресиііі; 

диоД зі диіз Діхегіі Ьіс еит тоге апіідиогит Дасіуіит іп йпе розиіззе 
ѵегзісиіі, ІедаідиоД іДет аІіЬі Дісіі: 

ехсоіиіі Ьііи§із Іадиеагіі еі тагтоге ІаЪгі : 
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ехсоіи сіасіуіиз, И Ыіи йасіуіиз, діз Іадие сіасіуіиз. ^иі езѣ ег^о рез 
диагіиз? агіі еі, ЪаЪеі епіт ^иаііиог зуІІаЬаз: Іопдат, Ъгеѵет еі 
Йиаз Іоп^аз; еріігііиз іп Ьегоісо ѵегзи еззе поп роіезі. Гогіе ег§о 
зропйеиз ѳзѣ аЪзитепіѳ зупаІірЬа сіиаз ѵосаіез зирегѵепіи ипіиз, диосі 
поп Іасііе ѵеі а дгаттаіісіз реггаіззшп ѵеі а роеііз изиграіит іпѵе- 
піез, іатеізі сііхегіі Еогіипаіиз: 

Ѵіпсепііі Нізрапіае зиг§іі аЬ агсѳ <1есиз, 

сиіиз зсапзіо ѵегзиз раг езі ргаеіаіі, пізі Гогіѳ гедиіат Ьисіііі зесиіі 
зипі, фіі Іжіит еі Аетіііит еі сеіега потіпа, диаѳ апіе и ЬаЪепі і, 
поп зоіит іп ѵосаііѵо, зе<1 еііат іп ^епеііѵо сази рег ипига і ехізіітаі 
зсгіЬі роззе. 

іЬіІ р. 278, 5: Імигепііиз, Саеііиз, еі іаііа ріига, ^иае потіпаііѵиш 
сазит іп іиз ЬаЪепі, ^епеііѵит зіпдиіагѳт еі потіпаііѵиш ріигаіет 
іп йиріісет * тіііипі, . . . иі Ыс Ьаигепііиз Саеііиз, Ниіиз Ілигеп- 
ііі Саеііі. 

АІЬіпиа, VII К, р. 304, 21 : Ьаигепііиз еі аііа потіпа, ^иае потіпаіі- 
ѵит сазит зіп&иіагет іп іиз ЬаЪепі, ^епеііѵшп зіп&иіагет . . , іп 
ёиріісет і тіііипі, . . . иі Ыс ітріиз Ниіиз ітріі ... 


Зепаѣиз зепаѣі и т. п. 

Ѵагго, 1. Ь. 9, § 80, р. 222 8р. 3 : Аііі (іісипі сиргеззиз, аііі сиргеззеі; 
ііет (1е #сіз, ріаіапіз еі ріег^ио агЬогіЬиз, <1е диіЬиз аііі ехігетит 
из, аііі еі Гасіипі. И езі іаізит : пат (ІеЬепі <1ісі еі: /гсеі иі пит- 
теі , ^ио<1 езі иі питтіз {ісіз, иі питтогит {ісогит . . . пес соп- 
зпеішіо (Іісегеі зіпдиіагіз оЫщиоз сазиз Ниіиз / ісі , педие Нас #со, иі 
поп Йісіі Ниіиз тапі , зе<1 Ниіиз тапиз, еі Нас тапо, зе<1 Нас тапи. 

Оиіпііііапиз, 1, 6, 27: <^иі(і’ <1е аіііз сіісаш, сит зепаіиз зепаіі ап зепа- 
Іиз іасіаі, іпсегіит зіі? 

РІоііиз Засеггіоз, VI К, р. 480, 29: сіиз йпііа потіпа, зі іесѳгіпі аііші 
ех зе депив, зесипйае зипі іесііпаііопіз*: гесіиз гесіі; поп Іасіепііа 
аііші ех зе депиз диагіае: Ніс гісіиз Ниіиз гісіиз . . . Ехсірііиг ипит, 
диосі диатѵіз поп іасіаі ех зе аііші §епиз, іатеп сіі Гасіі депоііѵо, 
Ніс Іесіиз Ниіиз Іесіі, поп, иі диісіат ітрегііі (Іісипі, Ниіиз Іесіиз. 

Мопіиз, р. 329 Оѳгі.: Оиаезіі ѵеі диаезіиіз іісіит рго диаезіиз. Тііі- 
піиз ГиІІопіЬиз . . . диаезіі; Ріаиіиз Аиіиіагіа . . . диаезіі . . . ; N 0 - 
ѵіиэ . . . дулезіиг'зі; Тегепііиэ Несуга . . . диаезіі . . . ; Рошропіиз 
Різіогѳ . . . диаезіі . . . ; Тигріііиз Бегаіигдо . . . диаезіі . . . ; ісіет 
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Неіаега . . . диаезіі . . .; Саесіііиз Ѵепаіоге . . . диаезіі . . Уагго Саіо 
ѵеі <іе ІіЬегіз ейисапйіз . . . диаезіиіз . . . 

ТитнШ рго ІитиЫиз. Ріаиіиз Сазіпа . . . ІитиШ . . . ; Тегепііиз 
іп АпЙгіа . . . огпаіі . . . ІитиШ; Ротропіиз РізсаіогіЬиз . . . ІитиШ; 
Ассіиз Аепеайізѵеі Бесіо . . . ІитиШ . . . ; Мет Кусіе^гевіа . . . ІитиШ... 

Ѵісіі рго ѵісіиз. Ріаиіиз Сарііѵіз . . . ѵісіі . . . 

Аезіі рго аезіиз. Расиѵіиз СЬгузе: . . . аезіі ... 

Зепаіі ѵеі зепаіиіз рго зспаіиз. Ріаиіиз Ерісіісо: зепаіі . . 8а1- 

Іизііиз Саііііпае Ьеііо . . . зепаіі йссгсіо . . . ; Зізеппа Нізі. НЬ. Ш 
. . . зспаіісопзиііо . . .; ісіет . . . зепаІісопзиШз . . .; Уагго сіе ѵііа 
Рориіі Котапі ІіЬ. 1 1 розіеадиат . . . йісіаіоге . . . 
іЬісІ. р. ЗВО : Зитріі рго знтріиз. Ріаиіиз Тгіпито . . . зитріі; Тиг- 
ріііиз Рііііораіго . . . зитріі . . .; Ьисіііиз ІіЬ. XXX ... . зитріі . . .; 
Саесіііиз Ріосіо . . . зитріі . . .; Уагго Вітагсо . . . зитріі . . . 

Ехегсііі ѵеі схегсііиіз рго ехсгсііиз. Ассіиз Агтогит іидісіо . . . 
ехегсііі; Мет ЕріпаизітасЬе . . . схегсШ; Уагго Йе ѵііа Р. К. ІіЬ. 
II . . . ехегсііі ... 

Азресіі рго азресіиз. Ассіиз Азіуапасіо . . . азресіі . . .; Мет А1- 
рЬезіЬоеа . . . азресіі ... 

8аШ рго заііиз. Ассіиз Меіапірро . . . заііі . . . 

Ьисіі рго Іисіиз. Ассіиз РеІорМіз . . . Іисіі . . .; ійет Кусіе^ге- 
зіа . . . Іисіі . . . 

Раііі еі рагіиіз рго рагіиз. Расиѵіиз АіЬаІапіа ... рагіі . . .; 
Уагго АіМаЬаііз . . . рагіиіз ... 

ІЬісІ. р. 332: Оетііі. Ріаиіиз Аиіиіагіа . . . дстііг . . . 

Різсаіі рго різсаіиз. Ротропіиз РізсаіогіЬиз . . . різсаіі . . . ; Тиг- 
ріііиз Бетеігіо . . . різсаіі ... 

ІЬісІ. р. 333: ТитиШ. Епиіиз Несіогіз Іуігіз . . . ІитиШ . . .; Тигрі- 
Ііиз Раейіо . . . ІитиШ . . .; ЗаІІизііиз іп Саііііпае Ьеііо . . . ІитиШ . .; 
АГгапіиз Ѵорізсо . . . ІитиШ ... 

Зігерііі рго зігерііиз. Еппіиз Несіогіз Іуігіз . . . зігерііі . . . 
іЬісІ. р. 334: Егисіі ѵеі { гисіиіз рго { гисіиз . Тигріііиз СаперЬого . . . 
(гисіі . . .; Мет Неіаега . . . (гисіі ... .; Уагго йе ге гизііса, ІіЬ. I . . . 
| і гисіиіз ѵепепо ... 

Рогіі рго рогіиз. Тигріііиз Бетіигдо . . . рагіі . . . 

Зопііі еі зопи рго зопііиз еі зопо. Расиѵіиз Биіогезіе . . . зопііі; 
Саесіііиз Саісів . . . зопііі; Зізеппа Нізі. ІіЬ. III .. . зопи . . . 
іЬій . р. 335: ф иаезіі рго диаезіиз. Уагго РготеіЬео НЬ. . . . диаезіі. . . 
СЬагіаіиа, I К, и. 22, 17: Уеіегез ошпіа ^иа^іае йесііпаііопіз иі зесип- 
йае ехіиіегипі, зіеиі Заііизііиз <Саі. 36> пат йиоЪиз зепаіі йесгеііз, 
еі Тегепііиз диаезіі дгаііа <Нес. 5, 3, 38> еі піШ ІитиШ <Апйг. 
2, 2, 28>. СІ. ІЬ. р. 539, 11. 
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ІЬісІ. р. 54, 31: Тегепііиз Ьиігіз апиіз сПхіі <Наиі. 2, 3, 46> еі Заііиз- 
ііиз Ьиіиз зепаіі, сшп гаііо ехі^аі Ьиіиз апиз, Ьиіиз зепаіиз (Іісеге. 

іЬісІ. р. 128, 17: Ехегсііі 6п. Хаеѵіиз ЬеШ Рипісі ІіЬго I .../?« 
Еппіиз. 

іЬісІ. р. 130, 10: Ргисіі Тегепііиз іп АйеІрЬіз <5, 4, 16>. 

іЫсІ. р. 143, 12: Іпдиіі Рііпіиз „ . . . зепаіі Заііизііиз <Саі. 53> зе- 
паіі йесгеіит $1 , иі Іаигі; Сісего ^ио^ие [4е] сііѵіпаііопе іп Уеггѳт 
<іп Саесіі. 5> еі рго Орріо II зепаІі и . СГ. Біотесі. I К, р. 308, 3. . 

РгоЬиз, IV К, р. 115, 36: Нос топетиз . . . ^ио<1 зіпі аіщиі XI зопі, 
^иі §епеііѵо сази пигаегі зіпдиіагіз і Ііііега іегтіпепіиг, иі аЪ Ьос 
зепаіи Ьиіиз зепаіі. СІ. ІЪМ. р. 193,21. 

Магіиз Ѵісіогіпиз, VI К, р. 9, 2: Сопзиііит | зепаіі ірзе <Ь. е. Ьісіпіиз 
Са1ѵиз> зсгірзіі, еі а<1 С. Саезагет | зепѣіиз сопзиііит. 

$егдіиз іп Вопаіит, IV К, р. 515, 30: Іпіеггодаѵіі Рііосаіиз: „циаге 
Тегепііиз розиіі піЫІ ІитцШ ?“ Еі гсзропсііі: „шаіогез позіті отпіа 
потіпа диагіае (іесііпаііопіз зесипйае ГасіеЪапі: Ьиіиз / Іисіі , Ьиіиз 
отаіі, Ьиіиз зепаіі; Ьосііе диагіае зипі іапіит (Іесііпаііопіз: Ьиіиз 
І Іисіиз , Ьиіиз огпаіиз , Ьиіиз зепаіиз. 

Ргадтепіит ВоЬіепзе, V К, р. 555, 6: Ьедітиз . . . арий Заііизііит . . . 
йиоЪиз зепаіі сопзиіііз рго зепаіиз; арші Тегепііит еііат піЫІ ог- 
паіі , піЫІ Іитиііі , ііеш еіиз апиіз саиза рго огпаіиз Іитиііиз апиз 
. . . зеЛ Ьаес отпіа изиграпсіо ѵіпбісаѵіі зіЬі ѵеіизіаз, розіегііаз ехріозіі. 

Сопзепііиз, V К, р. 363, 28: Миііі депеііѵит Ьиіиз зепаіі Дісипі, аііі 
Ьиіиз зепаіиз. 

Ргізсіапиз, II К, р. 185, 3: Віѵегзіз ѵосіЬиз заерѳ іпѵепітиз ипащ еап- 
дешіціе Йегі 8І^пійсаІіопет, иі . . . Ьиіиз согпиз еі согпі , ])іпиз еі 
ріпі, Ьиіиз диаезіиз ѵеі диаезіі, огпаіиз ѵеі огпаіі, Іитиііиз ѵеі 
Іитиііі .... 

іЬіІ р. 257, 18: Іпѵепіипіиг . . . апіщиіззіші тиііа ех зирга сіісііз іп 
депеііѵо еііат * іегтіпаззе. Тегепііиз іп Апсігіа : піі огпаіі, піі Іи- 
тиііі, рго огпаіиз еі Іитиііиз; Мет іп АсІеІрЬіз <5, 4, 16> (гисіі 
рго / гисіиз . . . () иаезіі рго 2 иаезіиз Мет іп Нѳсуга . . . Асіѵепіі 
рго аЛѵепІиз , Мет іп РЬогтіопе < 1 , 3, 2> . . . Зепаіі рго зепаіиз; 
Ваііизііиз іп Саііііпагіо ... Ѵегзі (рюдие рго ѵегзиз; ЬаЬегіиз іп 
Баси Аѵето: 

уегзогит поп питегит питего зішіиітиз; 

Ѵаіегіиз іп РЬогтіопе: 

^иі<і Ьіс сшп іга&ісіз ѵегзіз еі зугта Іасіз? 

Ьаеѵіиз іп Роіутеігіз : 
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огапез зипі (іепіз зуІІаЪіз | ѵегзі. 

Ніс ѵісіиз киіиз ѵісіі. Ріаиіиз іп Сарііѵіз . . . Мет іп Аиіиіагіа 
киіиз детііі йіхіі. СГ. іЪісІ. р. 257, 4 (Іесіиз Іесіі и Іесіиз ); 258, 
22 (сіЪиз сіЫ и сіЬиз, агсиз агсі и огсиз); 262, 16; Ш К, 
р. 444, 36. 

Лгз апопута Вегпепвіз, Надеп, Ап. Неіѵ. р. 128, 3 : Апітайѵегіеге <1е- 
Ьетиз, иі Зегдіиз йісіі, диой таіогез позігі отпіа потіпа диагіае йе- 
сііпаііопіз зесипйае ГасіеЪапі, иі киіиз (Іисіі еі киіиз зепаіі. Ѵаіегіиз 
йісіі: кос 8епаІі сопзиііит ргіиз ( асіит езі. Нет Ргізсіапиз йісіі: 
/ гисіі рго / гисіиз , диаезіі рго диаезіиз, аііѵепіі рго аёѵепіиз ѵеіегез 
йісеЪапі, зепаіі рго зепаіиз, ѵегзі рго ѵегзиз. СГ. ІЬ. р. 102, 16. 


АсЫІІез АсЫШ и т. п. 

Ѵагго йе 1. Ь. 8, § 26, р. 173 8р. 2 : №дие . . . иігит Негсиіі ап Нег- 
сиііз сіаѵат <1ісі орогіеаі, зі (іосеаі апаіодіа, сит иігипщие зіі іп соп- 
виеіийіпе, поп пе^іе&епйит, диой ае^ие зипѣ еі Ьгеѵіа еі арегіа. 

Оиіпііііапиз, 1, 5, 58. 62: (^иаезііо ехогііиг, ап еайот гаііопе рег сазиз 
йисі ехіегпа диа позіга сопѵепіаі. Ас зі герегіаз дгаштаіісит ѵеіе- 

гит атаіогет, пе&еі диійциат ех Ьаііпа гаііопе тиіапйит 8іс 

депеііѵив ТЛіхі еі АскШі іесіі, зіс аііа ріигіта. 

РІоііиз Засегйоз, VI К, р. 479, 9: Регзез Регзае ѵеі Регзіз. ^т ^иоЙ 
Заііизііиз (аіі) аЛ Ьеііит Регзі Масейопісит , поп йесііпаііопега ти- 
іаѵіі, зей апіщиа изиз езі сопзиеіийіпе, (іаііѵит розиіі рго ^епеііѵо, 
иі Сісего /Шитдие Ѵеггі рго Ѵеггіз, еі Ѵег^іііиз <Аеп. 1 , 30> іпті- 
Ііз АскШі рго АскіШз. 

Оопаіиз, IV К, р. 396, 12: Аросоре езі аЫаііо йе йпе (іісііопіз. .. иі 
АскШі рго АскіШз. 

СЬагізіиз, I К, р. 23, 2: Нет еа потіпа зесипйо огйіпі аіігіЬиипіиг, 
циае арий Ѳгаесоз депеііѵо сази ігХеоѵостиХХофеГ 88 ), ѵеіиі ’АуіХХеб; 
’АуіХХем?, ’О&иааьО; ’ОВистаісо^, ѵеіиі АскШез АскШі, ТЛіхез ТЛіхі. 
8е<1 ^иійаш йісипі кіс АскШеиз киіиз АскШеі, кіс ТЛіхеиз киіиз 
ТЛіхеі; аііі ѵего іегііі огдіпіз сіісипі еззе, ѵеіиі кіс АскШез киіиз 
АскіШз, кіс ТЛіхез киіиз ТЛіхіз. СГ. іЪід. р. 539, 19. 

іЬісІ. р. 4 1 , 1 1 : Еі Агізіісііз еі АгізШае еі АгізІіАі еііат (Ііхегипі 
<ѵеіегез>, АскіШз еі АскШае еі АскШеі. 

іЬііі. р. 68, 19: Іпѵепіипіиг . . . арий ѵеіегез диае зіпе гаііопе депеііѵит 
Гасіипі рег і, иі арий 8а11изііит іп ргіта Нізіогіа Ьеііит Регзі Ма- 
сейопісит; ііет арий Ѵегдіііит аідие іптіііз АскШі еі аііо Іосо 
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<Аеп. 2, 90> {аііасіз ІЛіхі. Кат ві езвеі потіпаііѵив Ьаііпіт АсЪіІ- 
іеиз, тегііо Гасегеі АсМІІеі, иі ЕигузіЪеиз еі МпезіЪеиз. 8в<1 диіа 
поп езі АсЫИеиз вед АсЪШез, АсЪШіз Гасіѣ, иі Негсиіез Негсиііз, 
поп АсМІІеі иі Мпезікеі. 

іЬід. р. 1 32, 1 7 : „Негсиіі рго Негсиііз еі ІЛіхі рго Ъиіиз Шіхіз дісі 
соеріит езі“, іпдиіі Рііпіив еодет ИЬго VI, „диопіат ге§и1а“ іпдиіі 
„Ша, ві §епеііѵо віп&иіагі ои; Ниегіз пошіпа йпіепіиг Огаеса, ѵѳіиі 
той Еицеѵоік; той Д юуеѵои?, повігоз диодие Ъиіиз Еитепіз Ъиіиз Шо- 
депіз орогіеі ргоіегге"; аі ві той Еирш&ои той Христси, іипс детшп 
повігоз в зиМгаЪего деЬегѳ. Ііадие Ъиіиз ЕигіріАі СЪгузі деЬеге 
сепвегі, иі (огііз АсЪаІі <Ѵег§. Аеп. 1 , 1 20> еі асгіз Огопіі <іЪ. 1 , 
220>. „8ед поѳіга“ іпдиіі „аеіаз іп іоіит івіага десііпаііопет аЪоІе- 
ѵіі, АсЪШіз епіт роііиз еі Негсиііз еі Ьіз рагіа рег з дісітив“. 
іЬісІ. р. 541, 39: Тегепііив <Апдг. 2, 2, 31> СЪгеті десііпаѵіі, иі 8а1- 
Іивііиѳ Регзі. 

РгоЬиа, IV К, р. 24, 26: Еі іпѵепі депѳііѵо СЪгеті , еі апіідиа еві га- 
ііо десііпаііопіз даііѵо иіі рго депеііѵо: іп(еІісіз ІЛіхі <Ѵег§. Аеп. 
3, 613. 69 1 > рго Шіхіз, АсЪШі рго АсЪШіз, аЛ Ъеііит Регзі Ма- 
сейопісит рго Регзіз. СГ. ІЬід. р. 28, 17. 
іЬкІ. р. 95, 15: <8ипі> ігедесіт потіпа, диае іп ^епеііѵо сави питегі 
зіп^иіагіз іп ипо ѵосаЬиІо вио диаЪиэ Ьів іогтіз дейпіапіиг, ід езі із 
еі і, иі риіа Ъиіиз АсЪШіз еі Ъиіиз АсЪШі. 

Зегѵіиз, іп АепеіАет, ад 1 , 30 : АсЪШі. Ргоріег бріоіотёХеитоѵ деіга- 
хіі 8 Ііііегаш, диае ріегитдие рго зіЬііо ЬаЬеіиг поп зоіит песезвііа- 
ііз, зед еііат еирЬопіае саиза, пат аІіЬі <Аеп. 12, 352>: пес едиіз 
аАзрігаі АсЪШіз. Ш 8а11изііиз а ргіпсіріо игЫз аА Ъеііит Регзі 
МасеАопісит. БеігаЬііиг аиіет іегііае десііпаііопіз ^епеііѵо. 
іЬід. ад 2, 7: Мііез ІЛіхі .... ѵеіиз депеііѵиз езі, иі аідие іптіііз 
АсЪШі. 

іЬід. ад 3, 87: іптіііз АсЪШі. Ѵеіегез АсЪШі десІіпаЬапі. 
іЬід. ад 8, 383: Ріііа Легі. Легі аиіет рго Негеі. Отпіа епіт, диае іп 
еиз ехеипі Ьодіе, арид таіогез іп ез ехіЪапі, иі Легеиз Легез, Туйеиз 
Туйез, еі депеііѵит іп еіз тіііеЬапі, иі Туйеіз, Легеіз. 8ед диіа 
ріегитдие з (иі) зирга (діхітиз) іп Ьаііпііаіе деігаЬііиг, гетапеЬаі 
еі. Ніпс езі } Ніа Легі іттіііз АсЪШі. Ііет іп Заііивііо ай Ъеііит 
Регзі МасеАопісит. 8іс Азрег. 

Зегдіив іп Вопаіит, IV К, р. 537, 4: 8ипі потіпа диае дгаеса зипі еі 
Ьаііпат ЬаЬепі десііпаііопет, иі АсЪШез [Аіах]: Ъіс АсЪШез Ъиіиз 
АсЪШі Іасіі, поп АсЪШіз; зіс еі Шіхез ІЛіхі, поп Шіхіз. 

Сіедопіиз, V Е, р. 43, 28: Ѳепеііѵо іипдііиг, иі іптіііз АсЪШі. 

Ротреіиз, V К, р. 297, 11: де йпе іоіііз, зі дісаз АсЪШі рго ео диод езі 
АсЪШіз, Шіхі рго ео диод езі Шіхіз. 
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Сопзепііиа, V К, р. 359, 24: 8і ди&псіо потіпаііѵиз ез зуІІаЪа іегтіпа- 
іиг, иі АсМІІез ХЛіхсз , роіезі депеііѵо иіііша сопвопаиз виЪігаЬі, еі 
Гасіі киіиз АсШН Шіхі. 

іЬісі. р. 388, 21: Аросоре ѳві Ііііегае, иі АсШН рго Аскііііз §епеііѵо м ). 

Ргізсіапиз, II К, р. 39, 13: ей ѣгапзіі іе еіоп^аш, иі АскШёз рго Аскіі- 
Іеиз, Шіхёз рго Шіхеиз, дио<1 озіешіііиг ех §епеііѵо ІІІіхеі. Нога- 
Ііив іи Сагтіпиіп ргігао <1 , 6, 7>: 

і 

пес сигвиз йиріісез рег таге ІЛіхеі. Сі. ІЬ. р. 277, 6. 

іЬісі. р. 185, 3: Біѵегзів ѵосіЬив ваере іпѵепітив ипат еапсіешдие йегі 
ві^пійсаііопет, иі . . . . АеШІіз ѵеі АскіШ. 

іЬісі. р. 246, 16: Іп Ъиіизсетосіі потіпіЬиз, диапйо іегЬіае зипі, й^иеп- 
ііззіте ѵеіегев сіаііѵит ргоГегипі рго депеііѵо, АгізШеІі, Юетозікепі , 
ТкисуйШ, ЕигірШі рго Агізіоіеііз, Ветозікепіз, ТкисусІШіз, Еигі- 
рісііз ропепіев. ѴегагіНив іп I <Аеп. 1, 220> . . . Огопіі . . .; ісіет іп 
еосіет . . . Аскіііѵ, іп II <Аеп. 2, 7> . . . . Шіхі; Тегепііиз іп Наи- 
іопіітогитепо <5, 5, 21> Агскопісіі . ... рго Агскопісііз. Сісего іп 
ІПІ Ѵеггіпагит <2, 2, 54> . . . ТітагсШі . . . .; ійет іп еойет <2, 
2, 28> йаііѵит зітііііег ргоіиііі: „педие іп ргаезепііа ТігаагсЬИі дшЛ 
гезропсіегеі ЬаЪиіі“. Еі шадів весипсіит іегііат еа ргоіегипі пошіпа- 
іізвіті аисіогез. 

іЬісі. Ш К, р. 187, 12: Біѵегзі дш^ие савив ѵеі сазиз рго сазіЬиз %и- 

гаіе ... а позігіз . . . ваеріззіте ропипіиг <р. 188, 15> Нет 

<Ь. е. 8а11изііиз> Нізіогіагит I: „пат а ргітогІіо игЬіз асі Ьеііит 
Регзі Масе<Зопісит“ рго Регзів; Ѵегдіііиз іп I Аепекііз: 

Тгоаз, геПщшаз Бапаит аідие іптіііз АсЬіІІі, 
рго Аскііііз. 

біотгіит Ветепае, На§еп, Ап. Неіѵ. р. ХЬУІП, 19: Аросоре езі аЪ- 
Іаііо 4е йпе сіісііопів, рага§о§ае сопігагіа, иі АскіШ рго Аскііііз. 


МСАТ1Ѵ18 8ІМАВІ8. 

Оопаіиз, IV К, р. 387, 9: Зипі [Нет] аЛѵегЬіа Іосі, диае іпргийепіев 
риіапі пошіпа: іп Іосо, иі Еотас зит .... 

СЬагізіиз, I К, р. 188, 9: Зипі еііат айѵегЬіа диаейат іп Іосо . . . . ѵе- 
Іиі: „иЬі егаз?“ „Котае“ . ... Езі ег&о іп Іосо рег депеііѵит, сит ех 
ргіто еі весипйо огсііпе ѵепіипі, иі Еотае зит, Еегуіі зит, Аоті 
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вит, зесішйшп ѵеіегез, диі ііа Йесііпаѵегипі: каес котив Ііиіив йоті. 
Сит ѵего іегііі огйіпіз зипі, аЫаІіѵо сази иіітиг, ѵеіиі Сагікадіпе 
(вит), Зікопе (вит)\ диатдиат гесепііогез Сагікадіпі еі 8кІопі вит 
рег йаііѵит ѵоіиегипі: еіепіт йісітиз гигі вит, С С. іЬ. р. 126, 22. 

Оіотейес, I К, р. 404, 33: Еііат потіпа сіѵііаііит іп айѵегЪіа гейі&і 
роззипі. Еі Ша диійет, диае депеііѵо сази ѵеі * ѵѳі ае зуІІаЬіз йпі- 
ипіиг, (На): диапйо іп ірзіз сіѵіІаѣіЬиз зитиз теі ііііс аіідиій а^ітиз, 
ірзо депеііѵо сази иіі йѳЪетиз, иѣ Вотае вит, Вотае віийиі, Агі- 
тіпі ѵегвог, Агітіпі тогог . . . . Еа ѵего потіпа сіѵііаііит, диае 
&епеііѵига іп ів зуІІаЬат тіііипі, іп ипа іапіит рагіе йіззепііипі а 
зирегіогіЬиз; пат еііат айѵегЪіит Іосі іп Іосо зерііто сази зѳгѵаЬі- 
тиз, иі ШгЬопе вит, диіа (асіі киіив ШгЪопіз . . . Вив еііат еі 
котив еі китив іп айѵегЬіа гебі^і роззипі . . . зі ііііс Гиегітиз, На 
Йісетиз: гигі вит, коті тогог ; .... китив аиіет поп гесіріі пізі 
айѵегЪіит Іосі іп Іосо, иі киті павсііиг, ій езі (іп) кито. 

РгоЬив, ГѴ К, р. 155, 15: ХотіпіЪиз Іосогит айѵегЬіаІііег розіііз ргае- 
розіііо айісі ргоЬіЬеіиг, иі риіа Вотае {иі, Сігіае аийіѵі, ІЛісае 
тогіиив еві, Аоті вит. 

Махітиа Ѵісіогіпиз, УГ К, р. 202, 10: (^иае зипі айѵегЬіа потіпаііѵа, 
ѵеі, иі диійапі йіхегипі, потіпа айѵегЫаІіа? Ѵеіиіі сит (Ііеітиз: {иг 
Вотае Сариае Каѵікадіпі. 

Зегѵіиз, IV К, р. 416, 5: 8і потеп Іиегіі зесипйае (іесііпаііопіз, айѵег- 
Ьіит іп Іосо йі зесипйит Гогтат депеііѵі; йісітиз епіт Веіі {иі, Ве- 
пеѵепіі {иі, диопіат киіив Веіі, киіив Вепеѵепіі депеііѵиз езі. 8і 
аиіет потеп егіі аііегіиз сиіизситдие йесііпаііопіз, іипс (огтат зе- 
диіпіиг йаііѵі сазиз: йісітиз епіт Сагікадіпі {иі, ТіЬигі {иі, диопіаш 
киіс Сагікадіпі, киіс ТгЬигі сіаііѵиз езі. 

Зегдіиз іп Вопаіит IV К, р. 511, 1 : Піий еііат зсіге йеЪетиз, поті- 
піЬи.з сіѵііаіит поп поз айіип§егѳ ргаерозіііопез, диоііепз іп Іосаііит 
айѵегЪіогит зідпійсаііопет ігапзіі. 8е<1 диапйо ѵоіитиз ай Іосига зі- 
дпійсаге, рег ассизаііѵит йісітиз Сагікадіпет ѵако, Вепеѵепіит 
регдо; диапйо йе Іосо, зерііто иіітиг сави, иі Вота рго{ісівсог, Ве- 
пеѵепіо паѵідо; диапйо іп Іосо, аіщиапйо рег ^епѳііѵит, аіідиапйо 
рег йаііѵит йісітиз. (Диоііепз потеп сіѵііаііз зѳсипйае йесііпаііопіз 
езі, иі * ііііега іегтіпеіиг іп депеііѵо, рег депеііѵит йісітиз, иі Ве- 
пеѵепіі вит, Мекіоіапі тапео’, диапйо аиіет іегііае йесііпаііопіз 
зипі, йаііѵо иіітиг, иі Сагікадіпі вит .... 8іті1ііег еі гиз, дио- 
піат іегііае йесііпаііопіз еві, еі рег йаііѵит ргоГегітиз еі рег аЫаіі- 
ѵтп: гигі вит; Іе^ітиз еііат <Ногаі. Ері. 1, 15, 1 7>: 

гиге тео диійѵіз роззшп ргоіегге раіідие. 
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СМопш, V К,р. 22, 3: Хотіпасіѵііаішп аі^иоііепв рго зі^пШсаІіопе а<і- 
ѵегЪіогига ропипіиг, еі . . . сит іп Іосо <зі^пі6сапІ>, аіщиапсіо §епе- 
Ііѵі, аіщиапйо сіаііѵі <зресіет ІепепІ>; іиис депеііѵі, диапбо потіпа- 
Ііѵиз ѵѳі ит ѵеі ив Іиегіі Іегтіпаіиз, иі риіа Шит Апіапігит Асіги- 
теіив, асІѵегЬіит іп Іосо Гасіі НИ (Апіапйгі) Аігитеіі . Сит аиіет 
потіпаііѵиз аіііз ге^иіів іиегіі іегтіпаіиз, зесипсіит йаііѵит іасіі я<Г- 
ѵегЬіит, иі риіа СагіЬадо ТіЬиг; а<1ѵегЪіит Іосі іп Іосо егіі СагіЬа- 
діпі вит , ТіЬигі вит. 

Ротреіиз, У К, р. 253, 10: „Ш)і Іиізіі?" „БеИ іиі“. „ІІЬі йіізіі?“ „Ме- 
«Ііоіапі Ліі“. АіѵегЬіит Іосі іп Іосо зесип<1ит депеііѵит іп і іасіі, 
диапйо потіпаіітиз ѵѳі из ѵеі ит Іиегіі Іегтіпаіиз . . . . 8і аиіет 
печиѳ іп ив, педие іп ит, зе(1 аіііег . . іат весипсіит йаііѵит а<1- 
зитеге ЬаЬев. ТіЬиг пес іп из ехіі, пес іп ит; егдо ТіЬиг ТіЬигів 
ТіЬигі , сіаііѵо: „иѣі Іи Гиізіі?“ „ТіЬигі Гиі“ . . . Риіа Вота педие іп 
из пеяие іп ит ехіі, Ьаес Вота Ьиіив Вотае Ьиіс Вотае; „иЪі іиівіі?* 
„Котае іиі“. СІ. ІЬ. р. 253, 8. 9. .12. 13. 17. 31. 33; р. 254, 3. 
5 8ф}. 

Ргізсіапиз, Ш X, р. 64, 11: Хотіпа ѵеі ргопотіпа еззе (Іісітиз Іосо а<1- 
ѵегЬіогит розііа рег діѵегзов сазиз . . . рег деп&іѵит, иі Вотае . . 
рег йаііѵит, иі ѵсзрегі вогіі гигі. 

іЬій. р. 66, 4: Ргоргіа сіѵііаііит потіпа, зі ргітае ѵеі зесипйае зіпі сіе- 
сііпаііопіз, §епеііѵо циЫет сази рго айѵегЬіо іп Іосо ассіріипіиг, иі 
Вотае вит ѵеі Тагепіі. 

іЬісІ. р. 67, 4: Іпѵепіипіиг. . . диаесіат еііат арреііаііѵа зирга йісіаш 
гедиіат зегѵапііа, иі тіШіае . . . сіоті . . . киті іѣігі. р. 72, 

2; 73, 9. 

Аврег, Надеп, Ап. Неіѵ. р. 61, 6: 8і зіпе тоіи (Іісіз, аЫаІіѵит розііи- 
гиэ ез, еі ііа (іісіз: /от вит, Вота ѵеі Вотае сопзізіо диой ипиз 
сазиз езі: Ваѵеппа Іепеог ѵеі Ваѵеппае. 8сіеп<1ит езі еііат, дио4 
аЫаІіѵиз сазиз Ьапс рагіет Іереі: СогіпіЫ (Песо, Іатдиат СогШЬо, 
ипіиз епіт сазиз іесііпаііо езі. 

Іиііапиз Тоіеіапиз, На^еп, Ап. Неіѵ. р. ССХХУН, 4: Ыотіпа сіѵііаіит 
рег диаіет сазит ргоГегѳпНа зипі? (^иапйо ргітае еі Іегііае сіесііпа- 
Ііопіз Гиегіпі, иі риіа Ьаес Етегііа Ьиіив Етігііае, Ьаес КагіЬадо 
Ьиіиз КагіЬадіпів, рег сіаііѵит сазит ргоіегепсіа випі, иі риіа .... 
Етегііае вит , КагіЬадіпі вит. (^иапсіо аиіет весипйае десііпаііопіз 
іиегіпі, рег депеііѵит сазит ргоіегешіа випі . . . Тоіеіі вит. 
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ДАННЫЯ ЕПИГРАФИЧЕСКІЯ. 

Основы на А. 


Окончаніе аз. 

роіпаз, Іех XII іаЪЬ. 460 до Р. X. 

Оагіаз, ЕрЬет. Ері§т. I, 1 6 ; оч. древ. (ІУ — Ш в. до Р. X.). 
Гатіііаз, іаЪ. Вапі. С. I, 197, 12; 133—118 до Р. X. 
*о1іѵав, ЕрЬ. Ер. I, 196. I в. до Р. X. 
оііѵа, іЪід. 1, 199. 

Соіга, С. I, 45; ЕрЬ. Ер. I, 6. 


РЫІепав, С. УІ, 6573; ок. Р. X.: ЗіаШіаез РЬіІепаз овзиа Ыс вііа випі 
Ьопаез іетіпаез. 

*А6гісаз, С. VI, 8983: а сариі Аігісаз (ѵаг. Іесі.). 
срав. а сариі Аітісае, С. VI, 8984. 
а сариі Аітісае, ІЬ. 8985. 
а сариі Айгіса, ІЬ. 8986, 214 по Р. X. 
сариіа&ісезі, ІЬ. 8987. 

I 


ех кар. А&ісаеа 
ад кариі А&ісаез | 


С. V, 1039. 

тедіеаз, С. УІ, 9616: Тегепііае Шсепі Тегепііае Ргішаез тедісаз ІіЬегіае. 
А^іаіаз, С. УІ, 11256. 

.... пагіаз, С. VIII, 6707 : ^и)ез аіаез .... пагіаз. 

Раиіаз, С. УШ, 9430: ЗаЬиггіо Апіае ѵіігіагі еі Раиіаз 1. 

Бопаіаэ, С. ѴШ, 9273: шетогіа Ѳегтапі еі Бопаіаз ЪепеІаЬогапіез. 
(^иагіаз, С. IX, 2398. 


Окончаніе аі. 

а) Мотіпа ргоргіа. 

Аесеііаі, С. I, 43; 300 — ЗОО до Р. X. 
ВеІоІаі, ІЬ. 44; ід. 

Ьаѵегпаі, ІЬ. 47; ід. 

Мепегѵаі, С. I. Ііаі. аррепдіх, 812; ід. 
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Еогіипаі, С. IX, 258; ій. 

Сотепіаі, С. I, 96; ЕрЬ. Ер. I, 49; 200-~100.до Р. X. 
Оетеіаі, С. I, 109; И. 

ЭДитІогіаі, ІЬ. 122; И. 

*8еѣіаі, іѣ. 147; ій. 

ѴеЬіІіаі, іЬ. 157; ій. 

Апіиіаі, іЬ. 1501 4; ій. . 

Тошііаі, N0(12. 4. 8с. 1878, р. 96, п. 28; И. 

Тііоіеіаі, ЕрЬ. Ер. I, 119; ій. 

Ѵейеіаі, ІЬ. 125; ій. 

Биеіопаі, С. I, 196, 2; 186 до Р. X. 

*Сопсогйіаі, іЬ. 498; ок. 58 до Р. X. 

Ѵіггіаі, іЬ. 602; 59 до Р. X. 

ОІаЬгаі, іЬ. 1026; I до Р. X. 

“«}іЬ..046; М . 

8егѵі1іаі, ІЬ. 1088; ій.; сГ. Мощшз. а<1 ііі. 

ТаІаЬагаі, іЬ. 1129; И. 

Миппіаі, ІЬ. 1176; ій. 

8ѳгѵіаі, іЬ. 1 182; 

Арріаі, іЬ. 1216; И. 

^“}іЬ.1228-,іа. 

Еѳгопіаі, іЬ. 1291 ; И. 

Согаіпіаі, С. I, 1347; I до Р. X. 

Маі]гів Мадпаі, С. V, 518; ій. 

Вег&іаі Саезиіаі, С. II, 3688; ій. 

Еигіаі 8есипйаі, іЬ. 3468; і<і. 

Аетіііаі, С. VI, 8216; ій. 

Зсашііііаі, іЬ. 14495; ій. 

8и11аі, ІЬ. 16698; ій. 

Вгийіаі, іЬ. 16884; ій. 

Ѵоіизіаі, ІЬ. 19558; ІЙ. 

Осѣаѵіаі, ІЬ. 23328; ій. 


С. IX, 4237. 4465; ій. 


Маіаі 1 
Арізіаі / 

Мипіаі, іЬ. 4274; ій. 
Осіаѵіаі, С. X, 2367; ій. 
Роііаі, ІЬ. 4232; ій. 

і™ 0 ™ . I ІЬ. 4868; И. 
шсозігаіаі / 

Матіаі, ІЬ. 5493; ій. 
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Ьісип^(а)і } ^' 5693; ІД.: Аий<ііае ЗесйпДаі, Резсіппіаі ІисипД(а)і. 

Тиггапіаі, Хоііг. 1883, р. 172; іД. 

Могсіаі, С. I, р. 284; Авг. 

Сіппаі, С. II, 1343; 5 по Р. X. 

Ѵісіпаі, С. IX, 935; Авг. 

Кіріаі, ІЬ. 2988; ІД. 

Рийаі, ІЬ. 4919; И. 

Вегѵіаі, С. X, 4134; іД. 

ТЛІеДіаі (^иагіаі, ІЪ. 5550; ІД. 

Й} іи29, ' а - 

АсЬаіаі, ЕрЬ. Ер. У, р. 71, п. 194; Авг. 

ІпсипДаі, N 01 . 12 . 1886, п. 338; ІД. СГ. ВиІІеИ АгсЬ. Сотип. 1886, 
р. 377. 


Каіііаі (= Каеііае), С. V, 3396; I по Р, X. 
*8егіі1іаі, С. VI, 353; 51 по Р. X. 

Сог]пе1іаі, ІЬ. 6599 ; I по Р. X. 

Осіатіаі, іЬ. 23330; ІД. 

Согпеііаі, С. X, 862; ІД. 

Роіаі, ІЬ. 771; 68 по Р. X. 

Тгііаі, С. П, 2953; импер. 

Сопііѵаі, іЬ. 5032; ІД. 

Рошропіаі, С. V, 5892; ІД. : РиЫісіаѳ Ротропіаі. 
Саезіаі, С. IX, 4251; ІД. 

Аигеііаі, С.Х, 4520; ІД.: Аигеііаі Агізіосііаѳ. 
Огапіаі, іЬ. 8192; ІД. : Ѳгапіаі Сіагае. 

^иііаі, С. III, 3621; 

Міігаі, С. VI, 1675; ІД. 


Ь) Иотта соттипіа. 

тоПаі } 1ар * 8р0Іеі - Л® 218 до Р. X. 

ргаеДаі, ІаЬ. ѲгассЬі, ВаЬг. Е. Р. В., р. 55; 174 до Р. X. 

ЦипДаГ } 1ех гереі> С - р - 60 > ХХХП; р - 61 > ЬШ ; ок - 120доР.Х. 

риісгаі, С. I, 1007; I до Р. X. 
риЫісаі, іЬ. 1182; ІД. 
ѵііаі, іЬ. 1202; іД. 
соіопіаі, іЬ. 1246; іД. 
гезітсіаі, іЬ. 577; Авг. 
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тііаі, С. VI, 3708; ісі. 

апсіііаі, ІЪ. 10575; іё. : Абѵепае . . . аисіііаі. 

соіопіаі, С. IX, 5074; ісі. 

ра]1гіаі, С. X, 4857; А»г. 

раАгіаі, С. VI, 921 ; I по Р. X. 

ра]ігіаі, ІЬ. 920; ісі. 

ргоѵіпсіаі, С. V, 3936; кі. 

4іѵ(а)і, іЬ. 4458; ісі. 
гіраі, С. VI, 555; имп. 


Окончаніе ае. 


ѵегае, С. I, 542; 146 до Р. X. 
редипіав 


Іѳх гѳр. С. I, р. 58, II; 59, ХѴП, XIX; 60, ХЬІѴ; 
63, ЬХХѴІІ, ЬХХІХ ; ок. 1 20 до Р. X. (1 23-1 22). 


Іѳх а&г. С. I, 200, р. 81, ХХХѴП; 82, XXXIX. Ы; 
84, ЬХХ. ЬХХІ. ЬХХХІ; 86, ХСЕК; 111 до Р.Х. 


*Котае 
саіишпіаѳ 
зиае вепіѳпііаѳ 
гаіШіае (Ьіз) 
ргітае 
іоибісапсіае 
ргосигапбаѳ 
р]ѳчипіаѳ 
редипіае 
Мазаіпіззае 
Гогіииае, С. X, 3775; ПО до Р. X. 

Іоѵіаѳ, С. I, 565; 108 до Р. X. 

Гиітіае, ІЬ. 567; 106 до Р. X. 

Ваіопіае, С. I, 570; 98 до Р. X. 

*Мнпае, іЬ. 432; ок. 84 до Р. X. 
бесигіае, ІЬ. 202 (Ьіз); 81 до Р. X. 

Ьепіѵоіепііае, ІЬ. 589; ок. 80 до Р. X. 

Оаигае, іЬ. 573; 71 до Р. X. 

♦Мезіае, іЬ. 602 (сі. Мотшз. а<1 Ііі); 59 до Р. X. 

ресипіае, похзіае, ІЬ. 205, р. 1 16, 12; 1 17, 33; ок. 49 до Р. X. 

іиіѳіае 1 ^. д р. «1. цд р юо — 101; ок. 49 

д иапш г до р. х. 

ресишае ) 
ресипіае (сіѳсіез) | 

ѵіае (Ьіз > Іех «Гиііа тип. С. I, 206; 45 до Р. X. 

Іатіае (Ьів) ) 


ОідіІігѳсІ Ьу ^.оодіе 
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іаеіав 
диатіае 
соіопіае (ѣег) 

ргаеіесйігае (диаіег) Іѳх Іиііа тип. С. I, 206; 45 до Р. X. 

Ьіеіае 

риЫіеае 

іпротітае (Ъіз) 

ІіЬегІае виаѳ, С. I, 623; 44 до Р. X. 

Гиіѵіае, ЕрЬ. Ері§г. VI, р. 55 ; Веіі. Рѳгиз. 

С1ео]райгае, ЕрЬ. Ер. V, р. 67 ; ок. 40 до Р. X. 

Ьаессае, С. VI, 6071 ; ок. 34 до Р. X. 

Орріаѳ, ІЬ. 23532; 14 до Р. X. 

Штізіае, С. I, р. 210; 11 до Р. X. 


Къ I в. до Р. X. относятся: 


а) ЛІотіпа ргоргіа. 


Мипіао, С. I, 916. 

8.-1 } ІЬ - 820 - 

Ъісішае, ІЪ. 1009. 

101 °- 

*0с]1атіе РиІсЬго, ІЬ. 1019 (сі. 
Мотте, ай Ш.). 

Тегйаѳ, С. I, 1025: АдшШаеэ С. 

1. Тегйаѳ. 

Саітіае, ІЬ. 1036. 

С1о<1іаѳ (Ъіз) ) 

РЪіІоІаегао 5 ІЬ. 1042. 

Нііагяе ) 

Аіехае, ІЬ. 1068. 

вГГг» } *Ь- Ю96. 

ШЪіІіае, ІЪ. 1103. 

Сойае, ІЪ. 1 1 23. 

Тгазеае, ІЪ. 1195. 

7І} іЬ - 1204 - 


ІЪ. 952. 


1010. 


Вейііѳпае, ІЬ. 1205. 

Саезѳіііае, ІЪ. 1206. 

Коіае, ІЪ. 1235. 1236. 

ЗаЪіппае, ІЪ. 1243. 

*Вопае 1)еае, ІЪ. 1279. 

Тійаѳ, ІЬ. 1354. 

Саезіае, ІЪ. 1360. 

Зисіае, ІЪ. 1 380. 

Агзіпіае, ІЪ. 1382. 

С(а)ззіае, ІЪ. 1383. 

Тійпіае, ІЪ. 1401. 

Еийае, ІЬ. 1479. 

Магсіае, ІЪ. 1168. 

ьГ м } іь ->- 283 ' 

Кишісііае, ІЪ. р. 290. 

Агтепіае, ІЪ. р. 292. 

Гогйтае, С. I, р. 301. 

Аіехапйгеае, ІЬ. р. 469. 471. 
Ѳаѵіае, ЕрЪ. Ер. 1, 175. 254. 256. 
257.258. 

Зеѵегае, ІЪ. 257. 258. 

б 
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2озітае, Виіі. (И согг. агсЬ. 1873, 
р. 54, п. 6. 

Тегііае, С. VI, 5969. 

Мевваііае, ІЬ. 9700. 

Ровішпае, ІЬ. 12318. 


Апіопіае, ІЬ. 23006. 

Осіаѵіае, Виіі. агсЬ. Сот. 1887, 
р. 163. 


Ъ) №тіпа соттипіа. 


ка1ит]шае, С. I, 210. 

Ха. } >Ь. 1009. 

Іаті]1іае, ІЬ. 1077. 
тахитао, ІЬ. 1086. 

Іѳтіпае, ІЬ. 1096. 
ѵеііае, ІЬ. 1194. 
вериііигае, ІЪ. 1418. 

^}іЬЛ008. 

веііае, ІЬ. р. 284. 
зиае, ІЬ. р. 288. 
раігіае, ІЬ. р. 314. 
тадпао ресипіае, ІЬ. р. 319. 


$епш<1ае (Іег) 

8в(1ап(1ав 
ивігіпае, С. VI, 848, 3823. 
іиіеіае ) 

Іе^ііитаѳ 

ри<1ісі(1)іае 

іатіііав 


ІЬ. р. 430. 


Іиаѳ (Ьів) 
Гогіипав 


Іаисі&і. Тиг. С. VI, 
1527. 


шеае 
ѵвзігаѳ 
раігіаѳ 
ѵііаѳ 

Гатіііав (Ьіз), ІЬ. 5961. 22646. 


Основы на Е. 
Окончаніе ев. 


4іев, С. Ш, 44. 


Окончанія ѳі, ѳ, і. 

*геі, Т. (^иіпсіі ІаЬ., Вйкгепз, Г. Р. В., р. 34 102 ); 380 до Р. X. 
геі, Іар. Зроіеі;.; до 218 до Р. X. 

*геі, 1»Ь. Аешііі, ВаНгепз , Г. Р. В., р. 55; 179 до Р. X. 

*геі, ІаЬ. Зѳтргопі ОгассЬі, ІЬ. р. 55; 174 до Р. X. 

рІеьГ } * аЬ - Вап1, С - Т > 197 » 7 - 1б ; 133—118 до Р. X 


ОідііігѳсІ Ьу ^.оооіе 
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геі (5 разъ) 

<1іѳі 

рІеЬеі 


С. I, 198; ок. 120 
до Р. X. 


р1еЬ]еі 
рІеЬе 
рІеЬі 
геі 
г]еі 

| С. X, 3775; ПО до Р. X. 

Ргиді, С. I, 41 1 ; 89—88 до Р. X. 
Гицр, ІЬ. 594; ок. 71 до Р. X. 
Рги§і, ІЬ. 463; ок. 61 до Р. X. 
рІеЬеі (2), іѣ. 202; 81 до Р. X. 
геі, ІЬ. 205 ; ок. 49 до Р. X. 
геі (3 раза), йгдт. Аіезі,. Вгипз, Г. 
I. К. 5 , р. 100 — 101 ; ок. 49 до 
Р. X. 


І С. I, 200; 111 
до Р. X. 


ы‘(3 3 р Р Л сл ' 206:45 10 Р ' Х ' 

(Ііеі, ІЬ. р. 298; ок. 30 до Р. X. 
&и$еі, ІЬ. п. 1 256 ; ок. Ѵ а 1 до Р. X. 
Рги$і, ІЬ. п. 501 ; I до Р. X. 
йгиде, ІЬ. 1072; И. 
іги&і, ІЬ. 1098; ій. 

Ггиді, іЬ. 1301; ій. 
геі, іЬ. р. 284 ; ій. 
ге, іЬ* р. 288; ій. 
геі, іЬ. р. 428; ій. 
геі (3 р.) 


іЬ. р. 430; ій. 
іЬ. р. 432 ; ій. 


геі (2 р.) 
геі (4 р.) 
геі 

геі, іЬ. р. 434; ій. 
геі, іЬ. р. 435; ій. 
ййі, С. П, 5042; ій. 
рІеЬеі (Ьіа), Моп . Апсуг. С . Ш, р. 7 7 8 . 


Основы на 0. 
Окончаніе і. 


Кегі, С. I, 46; 300-200 до Р. X. 
Заеіиті, іЬ. 48; ій. 

Ѵоісапі, іЬ. 50; ій. 

Тазеі, ЕрЬ. ер. I, 23; ій. 

ВагЬаіі, С. I, 32; ок. 250 до Р. X. 

1оис | і | Іар. Вроіеі; до 218 до Р. X. 


ріасіі 
Іаіші 
засгі 
огЬапі 
Іаііпі 

Чпапіі (Ьіѳ) 

зегіЬипйі 

зішріі 

йирІі 

роріісі 


8С. йе Вас. С. I, 196; 186 до Р. X. 


Іех гереі С. I, 198; 123—122 до Р. X. 


5 * 
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сазіеіі, а&гі (Ьіз), ргіѵаіі | 

роріісі, йгитѳпй, ѵіпі | С. I, 199 ; 117 до Р. X. 

аппі, ргіті, соіепді 1 

ѵой, С. I, 1175 ; ов. 150 до Р. X. 

Аи^игіпі, С. I, 358 ; ов. ПО до Р. X. 

Пассі, С. I, 396 ; ов. 100 до Р. X. 


Къ I в. до Р. X. относятся: 


и ѵм« 

“}сл, 


204 . 


603 . 


Зсаигі, С. I, 401 . 

Виііі, ІЬ. 410 . 

Апсі, ІЪ. 432 . 

Заіигпі, ІЬ. 202 . 
рориіі Вотаиі 
Ьіетапді 
ІіЬегі 1 .. 
диапй / 10, 

ЬеіЪегі, ІЪ. 1469 . 
риѳгі, ІЬ. 1422 . 

Е»пі } іь - 62 °- 

рориіі, ІЬ. 635 . 

Айаіепі, ІЬ. 718 . 
таидай ] 1 е§. ВиЬг. &$т. Аіезі 
йігй } Вгипв, Г. I. В. 8 ), р. 

агЪіѣгі | 100 — 101 . 

Заіигпі, ІЬ. 636 . 

Вий, ІЬ. 639 . 
ра§і, ІЬ. 801 . 802 . 

ЗоІегісЪі, ІЬ. 819 **). 

Бопай, ІЬ. 866 . 

16 й I 

Іей }ІЬ. 1009 . 

позйгі (розз.) ) 

Магсі, ІЬ. 1015 . 

Аіехапдп 1 р . | а о л 
Кий Г' 1 ' 1034 ’ 

Аг^епйШ, ІЬ. 1042 . 

РиІсЬгі, ІЬ. 1043 . 

ЬисиШ, ІЬ. 1061 . 

БіорЬапй, ІЪ. 1067 . 

РЬіІохепі, ІЬ. 1079 . 


ЗІерЪапі, ІЬ. 1088. 

ш, Р ш } ІЬ - 110 °- 

Ргіті, ІЪ. 1103; «Г. Моттзеп ад 

Ш. 

Вазві, ІЪ. 1124. 

Теійепі, ІЬ. 1167. 1168. 

1е]іЬегЙ, ІЬ. 1008; (^иіпсй, іЬід. 
ЬіЬогі, іЬ. 1182. 
тѳі (розз.), іЬ. 1198. 

Мѳпоіаѵі, іЬ. 1213. 

ТеорЬШ, іЬ. 1214. 
позігі (регзоп.), іЬ. 1 220. 

♦ВігЬаІгі, ІЬ. 1257. 

Кшиі}» 

ра§і, іЬ. 1280. 

(Р)а(&)і> ІЬ. 1285. 

Саііі, ІЬ. 1367. 

РЬіІагсигі, ІЬ. 1393. 
ѵісі, ІЬ. 1466. 
рориіі, іЬ. 1502. 
оріді, іЬ. 1555. 

Шиіапі, іЬ. 480. 

Каіепі І м ла . 

Согйі ) ,Ь - 484 - 
ВгоссЬі, іЬ. 485. 

ГаЬай, іЬ. 494. 

Риісгі, іЬ. 522. 

Сгейсі \р ттт 
Сгаззі / и ѴА ’ 

Уайепі, іЬ. 1296. 

АІІіѳпі, ІЬ. 5961. 


1274 . 
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ЬерШ, ІЪ. 6071. 
рориіі, ІЪ. 7461. 

Ъпрі, ІЬ. 9696. 

ВіЪиІі, ІЬ. 9694. 

Ро Ш, ІЬ. 9700. 

АпііосЬі, ІЬ. 9873. 9930. 14495. 
Алй$ош, ІЬ. 14273. 

Аіехашігі, ІЬ. 13705. 14495. 
РатрЬШ, ІЬ. 16624. 

Зшшиасі, ІЬ. 16648. 

ИіеерЬогі, ІЬ. 18722. 

Заіѵі, ІЬ. 23144. 
ѵееі, С. IX, 3574. 

ІІтЪгеш, ІЬ. 4171. 

Шиіі &сіеп4і, С. X, 8259. 
риЫісі, ЕрЬ. ер. I, 40. 

Зсаигі, ІЬ. 183. 185. 186. 187. 
190. 193. 255. 


веошЬгі, ІЪ. 184. 185. 186. 188. 
Еогіипаіі, ІЬ. 188. 

Ашрііаіі, ІЬ. 196. 

Заіигаіт, ІЬ. 205. 

Еагсівві, ІЬ. 213. 

Кагс(І88)і, ІЬ. 210. 

Ілшші, ІЬ. 211. 

Ргосиіі, ІЬ. 216. 

Магсеііі, ЕрЬ. ер. III, р. 85. 
АІЪапі, ІЬ. 204. 

Оріаіі, ЕрЬ. ер. VI, р. 68, п. 82. 

8егіі} С - 1027 - 
ра§і, ІЬ. 1279. 
рориіі, ІЬ. 1409. 

и ' 8 - 

Раиііі, ІЬ. 607. 

в}*-’- 878 ' 7 - 71 - 

Уоіеві, ІЬ. р. 280, XV. 

4Іѵі (9 разъ), ІЬ. р. 442. 


ІЬ. р. 442. 


386. 


СІІѴІ 

йіѵі 

Аи&ивіі (5 разъ) 

Аидивіі 

»т Р м} ІЬ - 1 ’- 448 ' 

Батагаіі, ІЬ. р. 453. 

4Ы } ІЬ> р * 461 ’ аіті> ІЬ> р * 473 ' 
Сгавві, С. VI, 147. 
ѵІсІ, ІЬ. 283. 

4іті Аидивіі, ІЬ. 385. 

I с УІ 

Аи§и8ІІ I * ’ 

йЫ, ІЬ. 457 
аіѵі і 
рориіі 
Вот&пІ } 

Р°]Р и1і . 1 ІЬ 

КбпиіпІ | 

ѵІсІ, ІЬ. 763; ѵеісі, ІЬ. І324. 
(ііѵі, ІЬ. 873. 1244. 
ітшпепіі, ІЬ. 1460. 

РЬіІаг^игІ, ІЬ. 10592. 

4іѵі, С. П, 2107. 4701. 4931. 
йіѵі, ІЬ. 2109. 

(Ііѵі, ІЬ. 4703. 

4]іѵі, С. Ш, 1. 

(ііѵі, С. X, 404. 3826. 

Еаивіі, Виіі. Сот. 1884, р. 21 п. 
750. 


ІЬ. 701. 


702. 


8іерапі, ІЬ. 1878, р. 112. 

8аЬіпі ) 

АпііосЬі > ІЬ. 1878, р. 220. 

АсавІІ | 

8ріп(1)егі, Виіі. <1і согг. агсЬеоІ. 
1873, р. 56. 

Ае&уріі, ЕрЬ. ер. У, р. 2, п. 8. 
(Ііѵі, Ш;І 2 . 4. вс. 1882, р. 225. 


Оідііігѳсі Ьу і^оодіе 



Окончаніе ѳі. 


содешіѳі \ С. I, 542; ок. 146 
до Р. X. 


<ІІ830ІѴвП(1вІ / 

8иеі(ров8.)(ЬІ8) 
рориіві (іег) 
аііѳгві, 

ІгіЬиепсІеі 
рориіі Котапѳі (6 разъ) 
а§гі Іосеі риЫісеі 
а&гі Іосеі (8 р.) 
а§гі іи&га (2 р.) 
еіиа а§гі (6 р.) 
а§тѳі Іосеі 
а&гі Іосі (4 р.) 
а&гі 

еіи]з а&гі 
тоііит а§гі 
питѳго а§гі 
тосііів а§гі 
диоіивѵе а§гі 
потішвуе Ьаііпі (2 р.) 
рориіі Котап(і) 
рориіві Котапѳі 
рориіі В(огаапі) 
сеіѵіз Котапѳі 
(сеіѵів) Котапеі 
рориіві Котапі 
рориіі Котапі (2 р.) 
уіпеі оіеіуе 
іапѣі (2 р.) 


С. I, 198; Іех ге- 
реі. 123—122 
до Р. X. 


И 

Рм 

и: 


о 

о 

<м 


О 

! 

8 


4и]р1і ъ1еха$гаг.С. I, 

рориіі ІеіЬегеі | 200 ; 111 

соіопеі (3 р.) ргіѵаіі ) до Р. X. 
поѵі 


Іатпѳі іпГесіѳі 
(7 р.) 

1атп(е)і іпГѳсіві 

Іатпі іпГесіеі 

Іатпі 

Гасіитіѳі 

ехрогіашіеі 

ЬаЬііапІеі 

иіепйеі 

йетогіиеі 

Іатпаіеі 

^игіеі 

тапіаіеі 

Іѳридпапіеі 

ігіитрЬі 


Іех КиЬг. С. I, 
205; ок. 49 до 
Р. X. 


И 


м: 

ю 

о 

о 

(М 


ф 


сопсіііаѣиіі 
аппі 

рориіі (3 р.) 
рориіі се(п)8еп<1і 
Іоѵеі сотрадеі, іЬ. 571; 94 Іо Р. 

X. *радеіві, та^ізігеі, іЬі<1. 
радеі, ІЬ. 573; 71 до Р. X. 

Іапві, іЬ. 603; 58 до Р. X. 
іеііі виѳі, іЬ. 623; 44 до Р. X. 


Къ I в. до Р. X. относятся: 


уісеі Зиірісеі, С. I, 8 Ч 04. 
уоі^еі, іЬ. 1011. 

Ку:Й1} № >01В.10,4. 

сопіе^еі, іЬ. 1108. 

Рареі, С. I, 1 344. 

Бгиіеі, Бгиіі, іЬ. 1 408. 
адгеі, іЬ. 1430. 


виѳі, С. VI, 12804. 

Осгаіѳі Васгеі, ІЬ. 23227. 
риЫісеі, С. IX, 1146. 

Іотѳі, іЬ. 5258. 
а^иі1ііегѳі, ІЬ. 5527, 

Сгвттві, С.Х, 6476. 
уігеі, ЕрЬ. ер. IV, р. 263, п. 734; 
Виіі. Сот. 1878, р. 94. 


ОідііігесІ Ьу 


Соодіе 
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Согпеіѳі 8ріп(1)егі , Виіі. 4і согг. 
агсЬ. 1873, р. 56. 


Зеіеисеі, Виіі. Сот. 1877, р. 39. . 
п. 70. 

Саѵеі, Ш1І2. а. ѳс. 1887, р. 123. 


Основы на іо. 


а) ЛІотіпа ргоргіа. 


Ротропі, С. I, 52; 300 — 200 до 
Р.Х. 

Сіпеі, ЕрЬ. ер. I, 3; С. VI, 1277; 
й. 

Аізсіарі, іЬ. I, 5; И. 

РорШ, іЬ. I, 13; й. 

*Ьарі, ІЬ. I, 14; й. 

Саізі, іЬ. I, 15; И. 

Еігі (Ьів), Впіі. Сот. 1884, р. 55, 
пп. 799. 800; Й. 

Возсі, С. I, 104; 200 — 100 до 
Р. X. 

Орі, іЬ. 122. 123; й. 

Оррі, іЬ. 129. 130. 131; й. 


Уезіогі, ІЬ. 151; й. 

СигЬі, С. I, 342; Й. 

Міписі, іЬ. 358; й. 

Еоигі, іЬ. 385; й. 

Уаіегі, ІЬ. 396; й. 

С]огп(е)1і, С. X, 3775; й. 

Ѵаігопі, ЕрЬ. ер. I, 71 ; й. 

Маі, іЬ. I, 78; й. 

Реігопі, іЬ. I, 93; й. 

Сіпеі, іЬ. I, 111; й. 

Расопі } Ви11, Сот - 1875, р> 192 ‘ 
№ітегі, Негтез, 1884, р. 453. 


Къ Ц— I вв. до Р. X. относятся: 


Неіѵі 
Нозіі 

Тегепіі } С. I, 570. 

Ваіопі 
8ѵе1і 

Ріоіі (Ьів) МеШі 
ОШІі Азіпі 

Сигіі Ріаті (Ьіз) 

УеШ Еопі 

Аггі 
Бесі 

СаесШ, іЬ. 639. 

№іеѵі, іЬ. 794. 795. 797. 798. 
Ьисі, іЬ. 831. 

СаесШ, іЬ. 840. 


ІЬ. 602. 


СІаиШ, іЬ. 855. 

Рассі, іЬ. 929. 

Зетргопі, іЬ. 957. 

Ѵег^ііеі, ІЬ. 1013. 1014. 

Ѵегеііі, ІЬ. 1015. 

Саесііі (Ьіз) ) 

Сае(с)і1і [ іЬ. 1034. 

8ригі ) 

Саіѵі, іЬ. 1036. 

СЫі, іЬ. 1042. 1043. 

Соссеі, іЬ. 1044. 

*Согпе1і (Ьів)НЬ. 1 045 ; сГ. Мотт - 
*Аро11опі | зеп, а<1 Ш. 

Согаеіі 1 ., 

Со]гпе1і / ш - 


1046. 
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tion, distinguished for oppressing them, just as it has been com- 
pleted on Egypt, Nineveh, Babylon, Rome, and every ancient 
“ rod” of vengeance in the hand of almighty truth — but they 
survive ! 

Why, the miracle of this anomaly itself, might well bespeak 
the credibility of oracles, sent down through such a living mystery 
among us ; but when we know, it was foretold, ages before the 
contingencies that shape it could have been imagined, how irresist- 
ible the inference, that God alone foretold it, and must have given 
the Bible ; where alone these marvels can be explained ; where, 
even the portions they reject, inform us, that the mystery of this 
preservation is the completion of prophecies, yet to be effected by 
their instrumentality. What is there peculiar, in the past and 
present condition of the Jews, that was not prophesied, and 
threatened more than promised, in the prophecies, and therefore 
most unwillingly fulfilled ? Their dispersion among all nations, 
and yet everlasting immiscibility ; their blindness and suffering, 
feebleness and fearfulness ; their ceaseless agitation, compulsion to 
idolatry, and temptation to hypocrisy ; their obdurate unbelief, 
deep malignity, avarice of wealth, and exposure in every age to 
robbery, mockery, and remorseless oppression — all were foretold by 
their own early prophets, and among these, even the meekly pa- 
triotic leader of their exodus from bondage, over the infancy of 
their national existence, while as yet they were a most fickle and 
fluctuating people, so changeable, as to surprise him with a com- 
plete revolution of sentiment, during his absence of forty days on 
the mount, although the thunders of Sinai had been commis- 
sioned, meanwhile, to keep them in constancy. 

II. But it is time to advance from our gratuitous position, and 
to indicate the boundless field of confirmation, which the true 
date of these predictions will throw open. We received the Old 
Testament prophecies from the Jews ; and certainly, no corrup- 
tion of the text can have occurred, within the last 1800 years 
of deposit in the hands of Christians, for Jews and Christians 
have checked each other, all the while, with a vigilance which 
has never slept: and galled, as the former have always been, by 
the evidence of fulfilment in Jesus of Nazareth, they would have 
exposed, with loud and long reprehension, the slightest alteration 
of the text that could have crept into Christendom. 

Before the advent of Christ, the integrity of every book, and 
the truth df every date, were guaranteed beyond a doubt by the 
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superstition, which numbered the words and the letters, and de- 
nounced death on the man who would alter a point or iota ; by 
the jealous animosity of parties in opposite schools, or political 
factions, which were founded on diverse interpretations, and ex- 
isted from the days of the prophets themselves; by the public 
reading in the synagogue, which engraved the words on the mem- 
ory of the people ; by the existence of translations, and especially 
the Greek, at Alexandria, nearly 300 years before the Christian 
era, and in a metropolis of learning, where religious eclecticism 
was the fashion of philosophy, and would be sure, in the hands 
of both Jew and Greek, to fix a special attention upon this won- 
derful volume : these considerations, and others, such as the inter- 
nal evidence, from language, allusion, and order, prove most 
clearly that no post eventum interpolation can have mingled with 
these prophecies, and no surreptitious date can have cheated the 
church under any dispensation. 

True, the temerity of unbelief has often assailed this clear 
demonstration. Porphyry said the book of Daniel must have 
been written after the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, because the 
events of his reign are so minutely described — thus, in fact, yielding 
the argument ; and leaving us no more to refute than a cavil of 
criticism, which hardly stands to be told — a play upon words, 
which he discovered in some apocryphal appendage, that was 
published with the Greek translation of Daniel ; from which he 
conjectured that the book had been written in Greek, originally, 
and translated into Hebrew : and yet, beyond all question, the 
book was extant, in Greek, more than a hundred years before the 
time of Antiochus Epiphanes, which, itself, suffices for the argument. 
When we know that this is all an accomplished adversary, sixteen 
hundred years ago, with all his pains and opportunities, could do, 
in discrediting the date of these predictions, we may well suppose, 
that any hardihood like his, in modern times, would slaver worse 
in the infatuation. 

And so it happens with renowned neology ; the very fame of 
which has propped the infidelity, that never read a page of German 
exegesis. This new era of interpretation is perfectly explained, 
ao iar as our subject is concerned, when we say, that it has 
brought all the learning and ingenuity of man, to argue in a 
circle, that there can be no proper prophecy at all — no revelation • 
of the contingent future. This negation of our faith is always 
presumed in order to be proved ; anc now, that they have had 
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a century of time for the work of their own great doctr:ual pre- 
judice, in their own way of logical injustice, what are the results ? 
We ask not for a system, coherent and complete, which they have 
built on the ruins of our supernatural faith ; for system they never 
proposed ; and, in destruction to the objective bulwarks of religion, 
they have destroyed one another in quick and constant succes- 
sion. But what principles of interpretation may we glean from 
the vast researches, and progressive development, with which the 
rationalistic criticism would emancipate man from belief in the 
marvellous ? Just enough to subvert all historical evidence, and 
cover with doubt the whole authenticated past. 

Whatever has come down to the eighteenth century, undisputed 
and unchallenged, through ten thousand generations, of the . 
learned and the unlearned, must, of course, be considered spurious 
until the contrary be proved. By this canon the prophecy of 
Isaiah has been set aside. Whatever, on the other hand, has 
met a challenge, at any time, in the course of criticism or of con- 
troversy, however long posterior to its proper date, must be also 
rejected. By this canon, Daniel and the Apocalypse are both set 
aside. Wherever another reading can be conjectured, materially 
different from that which has been received, it is to be the true 
reading until the other can be proved : and wherever the fertility 
and taste of any author, avoid the use of a remarkable expres- 
sion, more than once, that expression must be considered an in- 
terpolation by some later hand. By these canons, all prophecy is 
rifled of its pure vaticination, and left a turgid rhapsody, without 
even the gems of literature to commend it. — No other limit shall 
be imposed on the license of critical acumen than a man’s own 
critical feeling : and wherever, by the dictates of this critical feel- 
ing, there may be internal proof of genuineness and integrity in 
any book, this proof can establish no more than a good imitation 
by a subsequent writer. By these canons, all revelation becomes 
a subjective chameleon, forever uncertain to the most believing 
individual. 

Such are some of the axioms which must be the basis of all 
exposition, and the bottom of all deep research, if you follow 
these guides in biblical study; or venture any investigation 
whatever, with that same refinement of criticism which three 
generations of progressive neology have attained, by seeking rest 
in letters for the foot of enlightened infidelity. And is it not 
enough to establish the truth of every date, and the integrity of 
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every text, that we. point you to this amazing fatuity of gifted 
scholars and profound philologists, who have devoted a lifetime to 
the work of their repudiation? Deadly recoil forever attends the 
impotent endeavor. 

But now, that the true antiquity and antecedence of these 
prophecies will bring all history before us, in the range of their 
accomplishment, compared with which, the attestations we have 
indicated, within the last four hundred years, are but a glance at 
the sepulchre as it remains until this day — where shall we begin 
or end the illustration of our theme : or how compute the greater 
cogency of this great argument, when the retrocession of the 
date, not only multiplies the number, but enhances the contin- 
gency of prophesied events, by so many more intervening threads 
of complicated influence and incident ? Thebes, and Petra, and 
Rabbab, and Gaza, and Tyre, and Samaria, and Jerusalem, and 
Nineveh, and Babylon — cities in particular, whose greater minute- 
ness of destiny wonld be far less adventured by human conjec- 
ture than countries or kingdoms — all had their downfall described, 
and their present condition of ruin foretold, in remote antiquity, 
and at the very time when each in its proud glory was most 
rampant and secure. Go, we beg you, to the most rigid and 
careful examination, with the Bible in one hand, and history in 
the other. So numerous are the prophecies before us, that no less 
than two hundred distinct predictions may be counted in relation 
to the family of Abraham alone ; most of which have been 
already fulfilled to the very letter, none of which have ever been 
falsified, and such as remain to be accomplished, guaranty the 
certainty of that event, not only by words which have never 
failed, but by facts, submitted to the observation of every age, in 
the standing miracle of Arabic as well as Jewish nationality. 
Despairing of justice to any part of this great field, and oppressed 
with the magnitude of its claims to a full investigation, we shall 
merely stand for a little at the central theme of inspired predic- 
tions, the truth of every promise, the substance of every shadow, 
the mystery of God manifest in the flesh. 

Four thousand years, at least, before the birth of Jesus Christ, 
it was announced that the seed of the woman would bruise the 
head of the serpent ; a most frivolous declaration, in the most 
dignified and sublime of all compositions, if it mean anything 
else than the promise of a great avenger on the agent of our 
ruin, to spring from the mother of mankind. More than two 
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thousand years afterwards the spirit of prophecy began to de- 
velop and define that primeval promise ; foretelling its fulfilment 
in the seed of Abraham, then of Isaac, then of Jacob, then of 
Judah, and at length of David. And, along with these succes- 
sive limitations of his lineage in the flesh, were successive revela- 
tions of his character, and the constitution of his person, by words 
and by types, until the waxing adumbration became the burden 
of song. All the powers of imagination, and depths of emotion, 
and fountains of tender affection, and intimacies of personal ex- 
perience, in the trials of life, and succors of grace, and conduct 
of Providence — the whole inner life of the Hebrews — became a 
sentiment of mysterious anticipation, which passed over even to 
the heathen around them, and spread with every dispersion of the 
Jews, until it imbued the literature of pagans, and became a world- 
wide expectation. The prophets of Israel availed themselves of 
this great Messianic idea in the popular mind to arouse, rebuke, 
console, or encourage the nation, according to circumstances : so 
that abrupt transitions to it and from it, as well as latent intima- 
tions of it, were perfectly natural, in view of this general senti- 
ment among the people, as well as extatic impulse of the seer. 

A splendid succession of prophets followed the Psalms of 
David for the space of five hundred years ; each one revealing a 
new feature, while rehearsing in the color of his own genius and 
times what others had uttered ; until the portraiture was finished, 
four hundred years before the actual advent. And what a sum 
of special criteria does it embody, by which to test his absolute 
identity and their true inspiration of God ! It foretells that he 
will come in lowly condition ; born of a virgin, at Bethlehem ; 
of the family of David, when it shall have sunk to the lowest 
depression; — that a forerunner, in the spirit of Elijah, will herald 
his entrance on a public ministry ; and a copious effusion of the 
Holy Ghost will be his great inauguration ; and Galilee of the 
gentiles the principal place of his beneficent working and teach- 
ing; — that his formal Entrance into Jerusalem will be upon an 
ass, amidst the loud acclamations of a multitude, while the 
second temple is yet standing to receive him, the recesses of 
which will ring with hosannas of little children in his praise ; — 
that his authority will be rejected, his salvation refused, his per- 
son despised ; and surrounded by malignant persecutors, betrayed 
into their hands by his own familiar friend, and that for thirty 
pieces of silver, he will be devoted, with his own meek submis- 
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8k>n, to extreme insult, mockery, and abuse, until his hands and 
feet are pierced, and his life cut off by their violence ; cut off in 
the midst of malefactors, and for the transgression of others ; 
without a spot of guilt on his own soul, or one taint of iniquity 
on the whole of his life ; — that his murderers will distribute his 
clothing by lot ; and he will be laid in the grave of a rich man 
at his burial; but not long enough to see corruption in his body, 
for he will rise from the dead with power, ascend, to heaven with 
a shout of angels; and usher down the glories of a new adminis- 
tration, with a great effusion of the Spirit, upon all classes and 
conditions of men; and glad tidings will be everywhere pro- 
claimed, the burden of Levitical ritfe will be abolished, and guilty 
Jerusalem destroyed; — and all these wonderful and particular 
things are fixed, in time, precisely, by a computation of weeks 
and half weeks, five hundred years before they occurred ! 

What possible ingenuity of unbelief can evade this overwhelm- 
ing demonstration at the centre of our theme — “ more sure,” ac- 
cording to Peter, than an audible voice from the throne of 
heaven ? No one can deny that these things, and many others 
predicted, were exactly fulfilled in Jesus of Nazareth ; and no 
one will say, without absurdity, that if all the parties concerned 
ha working out the accomplishment had joined together in per- 
fect concert, they could have made so many contingencies work 
together at the very time and place. But who does not know 
that they were completed, not only through strange conjunctures, 
sudden and signal, but in spite of confusion, hostility, ignorance, 
and counteraction, to the utmost extent of man’s perverted will? 
From the close of the Old Testament prophecy to the coming of 
Christ, the interval was one of incessant agitation over all the 
world, and especially Palestine, where not only was the Jewish 
commonwealth u overturned, and overturned, and overturned,” by 
every change of politics, and the crown of David flung as a 
bauble from hand to hand of the insolent victors ; but schools of 
arrogant pretension, arose in the bosom of the nation, which de- 
praved the Messianic apprehension of their pious fathers, and 
would have utterly prevented, without one external disturbance, 
the manifestation of a Saviour like ours, as the product of his 
age, or psychological effect of a national sentiment for ages 
maturing, or, in any sense whatever, a self-evolution, by the 
operation of causes — like the many false Christs, that so often 
appeared, in the sequel, to please and punish a morbid expecta- 
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lion. He came, after all, a surprising (act, & great historical 
emergency, which the manifold and minute predictions “that 
went before upon him,” could do no more than attest and iden- 
tify to a reluctant world. 

The Great Prophet himself would, of course, mingle the future 
in his own teaching and preaching. And the companions of his 
life recorded, with care, not only predictions, which they lived to 
register beside the accomplishment, but predictions which they 
left unfulfilled, and sent forth, a liability for all men to seize ; with 
all that was dear and true in their holy convictions, gaged on the 
occurrence of improbable contingencies. Such was the prophecy 
of our Lord respecting the destruction of Jerusalem, published by 
three of the evangelists, wide as the empire, many years before 
that catastrophe ; and which the unbelieving Josephus, and the 
pagan Tacitus, and the Jewish Talmud itself, were left to confirm 
or confute according to events. Near forty years before the 
armies of Vespasian entered Judea, a casual conversation took 
place at the temple, where the disciples of our Lord, looking with 
fresh admiration at the huge foundation stones of that .magnifi- 
cent edifice, one of them said to him, “ Master, see what manner 
of stones and what buildings are here !” “ Jesus, answering, said 

unto him, Seest thou these great buildings ? there shall not be 
left one stone upon another, that shall not be thrown down.” 
Was it probable, then, that the Roman empire would suffer any 
power on earth to spoil, with such deletion, the glory of that 
temple, the pride of the East, and cherished trophy of her own 
invincible arms ? — and still more, that she herself would do it, so 
pleased of late with the loyal munificence of Herod, and so in- 
tent on pleasing a nation, renowned for obstinate courage, and 
numerous now, even to the banks of the Tiber? — and that in the 
Augustan age, of magnanimity and taste, of all others, the most 
averse from vandalic violence to monuments of art, or habitations 
of the local divinities she conquered ? Yet we know it was done, 
with a vengeance, by the Roman himself, in a freak of exaspera- 
tion, which even military orders could not prevent The very 
name has been transmitted, of the man, Terentius Rufus, who 
drove a ploughshare through the ground on which the temple was 
built. 

The very caprice of a Roman leader, who advanced, in the mean- 
time, with a powerful army against Jerusalem, when it might have 
been taken without a battle, and then retreated, and retreated 
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without a reason, does not escape the eye of this Prophet. (Matt, 
xxiv. 6.) All the intervening casualties, of any account, are 
minutely predicted as signs of that dreadful consummation — false 
Christs, famines, pestilences, earthquakes, and fearful sights from 
heaven, as well as war among the Jews, and persecution of the 
Christians — any one of which, foretold with similar precision, 
would have made a god of the most besotted pagan on the earth. 
And could we conceive that all these were but fortunate conject- 
ures, or astute speculations, on the temper of a turbulent and 
seditious people, bow is it that he would hazard a measure of 
time for the whole accomplishment? — and such a measure — itself 
a miracle of foresight — it was to be within the life of a man, at 
that time in his presence. Compare Matt. xvi. 28 and xxiv. 34. 
John, his own disciple, did outlive the destruction of Jerusalem ; 
and he is the only evangelist who did not record the prophecy, as 
he is the only one who could have tinged its terms, with post 
eventum observation. And still more than this, the most im- 
probable thing in the world is expressly predicted as another ante- 
cedent: “The gospel must first be published among all nations” 
— a gospel which was not yet understood by the most intimate 
and wise of his own disciples, and which, by the direction of his 
own lips, had been confined to the limits of Judea — a gospel for 
the world promised by a Jew, and to be spread by the instrumen- 
tality of Jews, the very genius of whom was monopoly of reli- 
gious advantages. Universal promulgation! — the thought of 
which had never entered the mind of man before — for any system 
of religion, morals, or philosophy : godlike, the lone idea, without a 
prophecy to promise it — much more to promise it so soon, while 
as yet there was not a “ mustard seed” of visibility portending it. 
And yet it came to pass. The empire had been all traversed 
over, and the remotest regions of the East, in all probability, ex- 
plored, before the torch of the soldier had touched the temple, or 
the energy of Titus had completed his trench. 

A word was dropped respecting the continuance of the desola- 
tion which would follow. “ Jerusalem shall be trodden down of 
the Gentiles, until the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled.” Never 
has that city ceased to be so trodden down, as you know, since 
“ the abomination” made it desolate ; never did the flaming sword 
in Eden more effectually bar the fallen progenitors of men from 
returning to the garden than these potential words have barred 
the Jew from reinstatement at Jerusalem. Three hundred years 
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after they had fallen from the Saviour’s lips, Julian, with all the 
resources of the empire in his hands, and the energy of heroic 
vigor in his soul, and the hatred of apostate conscience in his 
heart, and the alacrity of a million homeless Jews at his side, 
dared to countervail this oracle of the Crucified One ; and actually 
attempted to rebuild Jerusalem, and restore the Jews, for one 
monument, at least, of falsehood among the prophecies of Chris- 
tianity, — when balls of fire issued from the earth to blast the 
workmen, and fearful portents interfered on every hand to hinder 
and deter the impious determination — a fact which all contempo- 
raneous history, civil and ecclesiastical, pagan and Christian, will 
unite to establish. And call that strange phenomenon anything 
you please, or call its occurrence at all a sheer fabrication, which 
even Gibbon would not do, still we find the word of prophecy ful- 
filled, “ quick and powerful,” to the minutest incident of its utter- 
ance, and vindicated marvellously, in the naked fact, that a mighty 
preparation for a mighty work was instantly abandoned, and the 
last imperial foe w r as hurried away, from audacious battle with 
his dead Galilean, to perish at the meridian of life, by the lance 
of a Persian soldier. 

We would gladly pursue the outline of distinguished prophecies, 
already completed since the ascension of the Saviour, such as the 
dispersion of the Jews, the calling of the Gentiles, the rise of 
Mohammedan fury and delusion — and especially the great event 
of Antichristian apostasy, minutely foretold in 2 Thess. ii., and so 
precisely accomplished in the whole history of Papal Rome. It 
would be worth the space and labor of many an entire lecture, to 
see how the very objections to Christianity, from its early corrup- 
tion and rapid degeneracy, prove the divinity of its origin ; by 
the fact, that these things were all foretold, with an exactness of 
delineation, which nothing but a supernatural inspiration could 
have dictated. But we have passed our limits ; and it remains 
to attempt a more direct and condensed exhibition of the argu- 
ment in anotl.er lecture. 
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II. 

To say what is required of prophecy, as an argument for the 
truth of revealed religion, hardly becomes the ignorance of man. 
The amount of conviction, the manner and means of it, are for 
Him only to devise, who comprehends our need, and the right edu- 
cation of our fallen and disordered understandings. There is an 
extravagance of incredulity, in many minds, which it were not 
worth the cost of other important interests, in the plan of God's 
moral government, to convince. There would be insult to reason 
itself, in that redundancy of demonstration, which the unbelief of 
aversion demands — an unbelief, which, if it were convinced to- 
day, would be as uncertain as ever to-morrow. And how far the 
moral evidence should be furnished, to persuade the sincere and 
earnest man, at every grade of intellectual power, and leave un- 
reasonable incredulity to sink in its own abyss, of wretched inqui- 
etude and doubt, we dare not undertake to define. But we ven- 
ture, on this occasion, to affirm, that there is no conceivable 
requisition for evidence, on the part of a well-balanced mind, 
which is not satisfied, with the ample demonstrations of this ar- 
gument from prophecy. • 

1. It is required , that true prophecies claim to he such , when 
they are first delivered to men : not a bundle of rhapsodies, which 
may be labelled poetry, history, or prophecy, according to the * 
fancy of men, or chance of tradition, or advent of some verisimili- 
tude. Let the title be clear. Let the claim be promulged in ad- 
vance. Let all generations know, that these are predictions, the 
credit of which is entirely staked on developments in the future, 
which ten thousand uncertainties hide from the eye of human 
foreknowledge. Now, this is eminently true of scripture prophe- 
cies; as it would be superfluous to prove. Not only do they 
everywhere profess to anticipate the future, but they often apprize 
the reader, that they do it for the sake of argument, in order to 
prove the exclusive claims of this revelation ; arming, in this way, 
all men with an edge of scrutiny against them. How striking 
the contrast, in this particular, with that significant evasion, with 
which other vaticinations doff the title, until time shall have de- 
cided on the luck of their adventure. 
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2. It is required , that these prophecies be so expressed , as to 
be, in no proper sense , the cause of their own fulfilment . They 
must have some meaning, of course, to the anterior student ; ex- 
citing in him hope, and energy, and comfort, as well as anxious 
investigation : but they must be sufficiently obscure, in the form 
of expression, or in regard to the manner and means of their ac- 
complishment, to preclude his own designing and direct oxertions 
from achieving it Otherwise, free agency might be constrained ; 
the event might follow the prediction, as effect follows the cause ; 
and prophecy would differ, only in the tense, from actual history. 
This perfection of enigma is peculiar to these inspired predictions : 
it could never be attained by man’s contrivance. The Sibyl 
leaves, when tossed a little with the wind, were nonsense. The 
Delphic oracles, when articulate with future contingency, were 
always ambiguous, and so artfully constructed, that they might 
be fulfilled in any one of two or more contrary events. How 
many, like Croesus, and like Pyrrhus, were deceived, at the most 
critical moments of life ; and destroyed, by the fallacious hope, 
which those cunning impostures had contrived, to please the 
votary, in return for his gift, and yet retain the plausibility of 
truthfulness, under any sort of circumstances in the future. But 
no such ambiguity is here. Definite and sure, these oracles are 
always a warrant for the faith of him who trusts them, .which will 
never deceive his honest hope : aad yet, no skill of interpretation 
can write out the precise accomplishment, before its own time. And 
the only disappointment which they ha ye ever produced, has been 
inflicted on the presumption, that disregards this divine enigma, 
so inscrutable to man. The Jews, for instance, familiar with so 
many predictions clearly realized in their own history, came at 
length to interpret all prophecy in the light of past fulfilment : 
and obliterating the plain distinction, between terms of history 
and symbols of prophecy, their confident exegesis, of the great 
messianic burden of the Bible, became a tradition of fatal preju- 
dice, to the exercise, alike, of faith, and reason, and sense, when 
the true completion in its season arrived — a memorable warning 
for the dogmatism of every age, that would affect to decipher, 
what God has purposely hidden, for the band of his own Al- 
mighty Providence, to work out, with wonder, to the observation 
of men. 

3. It is required , that the fulfilment remove aU obscurity of 
sense from the prediction . Wf ile there is a secret mark of iden- 
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tificatkm, couched atnoug the symbols of prophetical language, 
that always invites and rewards, without satisfying the ingenuous 
reader, before the accomplishment — “serving the threefold pur- 
pose, of being a blind to the incurious, a trap to the dogmatical, 
aod an exercise of modesty, of patience, and of sagacity, to the 
wise”— there is always in the true fulfilment, the evolution of a 
test, which settles forever the solution of the sacred enigma. 
Look at the prophecies relating to the Saviour of men, and to 
every kingdom and metropolis of ancient times ; to the overthrow 
of Persia by Macedon ; the subsequent division of the Grecian 
empire, among the successors of Alexander; the spread of the 
Roman arms, described by Moses and Daniel ; and the ultimate 
dissolution of that stupendous power ; all foretold, with a skill of 
implication, which no sublunary intelligence could unravel, nor 
even the prophets who delivered them divine, beyond the use of 
adoring trust in the Providence of God ; but which now lies be- 
fore us, with all the specialties of history to be seen in its folds — 
completeness and precision of adjustment, among the metaphors, 
that rival the most graphic details of the chronicle itself. 

It is true, indeed, that ignorance may blur, in man’s apprehen- 
sion, the most beautiful economy of God’s wisdom. The drapery 
of symbols may not be rightly understood ; the deposition of 
history may not be faithfully gathered, and fairly collated ; the 
power of prejudice may cloud the most erudite mind with Egyp- 
tian darkness ; and there may be, at times, in the web of pro- 
phecy itself, a complexity of thread, through the long series of 
futurities, often foretold together, which the best learning and ex- 
perience are yet too immature to comprehend, as the scheme is 
hot partly unfolded — these, and other considerations, may fully 
Hconnt for the disagreement among interpreters, respecting a few 
predictions, which have transpired already in events. 

4. It is required that these prophecies be manifold , in order 
no chance may account for the completion of all ; and no 
ignorance, or oversight, may jeopard the force of this argument, 
hy the waste to which we have just adverted. Any shrewd 
°h>erver of the world might venture a prediction of some future 
weal, from the tendency of causes at work in his day, the pro- 
P*8 of human development already observed, or even the whim- 
wy of wanton conjecture ; and among the myriad occurrences, in 
every age, it were strange if such adventure of prophecy would 
n°l be followed, sometimes, with striking coincidence of facts. 
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Yarro informs us, that he heard an augur in his day, Yettius 
Valens, assert, that the twelve vultures which appeared to Romu- 
lus, when he stood on the Palatine hill, contending with his 
brother Remus, respecting the name of the city they had agreed 
to build on the Tiber, signified twelve centuries, through which 
the Roman empire was destined to endure ; and history has re- 
corded the fact, that the empire, of which Rome was the centre 
and capital, was overthrown, almost exactly according to this 
expository presage, 600 years after it was given. 

Again, Seneca sung, (if he be the author of “ Medea”) the dis- 
covery of America, 1400 years before it occurred ; in the following 
general, but most remarkable language : — 

“ venient annia 

Secula seris, quibus Oceania 
Vincula rerum laxit, et ingene 
Pateat tellus, Tipbysque novos 
Detegat orbes ; nec sit tenia 
Ultima Thule.* 

Again, it is said, that M. de Cazotte predicted, some years before 
1787, with much minuteness, to a large company of intelligent 
persons in Paris, the atrocities of the Reign of Terror in France — 
telling Condorcet that he would die in prison, of poison, admin- 
istered by his own hand, which actually happened — predicting, 
also, the fate of Louis XYI. and his Queen, and persons are yet 
living, it is said, who heard these utterances distinctly given, 
before any one of them was yet fulfilled, and while the prophet 
was laughed at for his pains. It is well known, also, that tradi- 
tionary soothsayings are abundant in many places of Germany, 
Westphalia in particular, and all along the Rhine, some of which, 
it is said, have been remarkably accomplished, in the memorable 
agitations of 1848 and ’49. And a learned Professor in Edin- 
burgh has even broached the hypothesis of a physical medium, 
between certain highly sensitive constitutions, and the near ap- 
proach of eventful things, in highly excited times. 

Yet what are all these scattered facts — most of them so much 
like guessing in the vagueness of their terms — although a thousand 
times better attested than they are, and a thousand times remoter 
from suspicion of being the cause of their own accomplishment, 
or being shaped by the mouth of tradition, as it suits the course 
of probabilities— compared with the vast array of particular pro- 
phecies in Scripture, not one of which has ever failed of fulfilment 
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in its time ! Forget not the millions of falsified prediction and 
augury that are sunk on every side of them, when those “ rari 
in gurgite nantes” are so flippantly proposed ! 

Not only are the prophecies of inspiration many and various in 
themselves, but they are, in all important cases, reiterated by 
many different prophets, at long intervals of separation, in the 
course of time ; thus making the first an nouncement, by the para- 
phrases of succeeding seers, a fixed and inflexible cognition, which 
no ingenuity of man could torture into correspondence with an 
ultimate event ; as might have been the case with a single utter- 
ance; and as really is the case with the solitary sights of unin- 
spired prevision. 

Nor is it number and repetition alone, which defy the versatility 
of chance, and privacy of interpretation to enact a tithe of the 
accomplishment ; but the dignity and importance of their import 
also— a public concernment, almost always ; which could never 
achieve its fulfilment in a corner ; embracing in the range of its 
wonderful extent, all the mighty monarchies of ancient time, the 
cities, the countries, the kings, the warriors, the people ; Pheni- 
cians, Egyptians, Idumeans, Arabians, Assyrians, Chaldeans. 
Persians, Greeks, Romans, as well as Jews ; and the whole mag- 
nitude of middle and modern history besides ; from the ruin of 
Pagan Rome, and the rise of Mohammedan imposition, to the 
downfall of Antichrist, and the reign of Millennial glory — all his- 
tory forecast in this epitome — with a greatness of particulars, 
which no philosophy of actual history could equal, in the choice : 
and not one of the particulars ever taking back its gage, to drop 
from the oracle in convenient oblivion ; not one particular without 
its own minuteness of specialty, which neither man nor angel 
can elicit in advance, but which the complete event will recognize 
to demonstration. 

5. It is required , that these predictions , 10 /tich would prove a 
revelation from God , he connected in system , and exhibit a 
scheme and scope of design, worthy of Him, whose infinite wis- 
dom, elsewhere, always appears in unity of purpose. If, instead 
of a few surprising coincidences, of a rival character, picked up, 
here and there, upon the tide of time, we should find them innu- 
merably more than we have reckoned, and more even than the 
prophecies of inspiration, yet, if they are all disconnected and 
aimleeB, while these are compact, and conspicuous for unity of 
*im, running through all ages, we might still make good the 
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demonstration of Divinity on these pages, and on these alone. 
More difficult would it be, for chance to account for ten related 
facts in a series, than for ten thousand facts without rela- 
tion or connection. Nay, more, should we concede, that every 
plausible response of heathen oracles, and every sagacious or 
lucky prognostication of any age, were genuine utterances of su- 
pernatural knowledge, yet if these predictions of the Bible are the 
only utterances of the kind, adduced for a particular purpose, and 
that purpose not only godlike in its meaning, but perfectly unique 
through all the successions and transmutations of time, the argu- 
ment stands against all competition. You never reject the testi- 
mony of an adequate number of unimpeachable witnesses in 
court, merely because there may be a multitude of men without, 
asserting a thousand particular facts, which have no connection 
with the case on hand, or the point at issue. Why then demur 
at the result of this converging deposition, which so many voices, 
throughout so many ages, harmoniously deliver, because forsooth, 
the world has been replete with other voices, equally mysterious 
and unearthly, yet all-discordant as the babblers on the plain of 
Shinar ? What boots it the sciolist, when he has gathered the 
whole magazine of emulous predictions, by pagan augury, tripod, 
or cave ' by the wise politician, the mystical monk, the delirious 
fanatic, or die mesmeric dreamer; since they are ruled altogether 
out of court, by the common law of evidence, because they have 
nothing to say, ‘that is relevant on the suit of man’s immortal 
aspirations — because, without the smallest injury to their preten- 
sions, they cannot witness anything, and much less agree to wit- 
ness anything — while here is an immense array of perfect agree- 
ment, in the most positive declaration that ever was made ; a 
redemption from sin, sorrow, and death, which no imagination of 
man had ever conceived; and the only religion of facts, doctrines, 
and morals, which this supernatural attestation was ever employed 
to establish ? 

The unity we have here, is not only one of positive testimony, 
which rival pedictions have never attempted, and one of internal 
concord in which every particular deposes something connected 
with the great subject of revelation, but one of progressive de- 
velopment, in which a mighty seminal truth is brought forth by 
each succeeding ray of prophetical announcement, until the 
manifestation fills earth and heaven with the grandeur of its com- 
plete significance. “ The testimony of Jesus is the spirit of 
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prophecy” He is the grand subject, sum, and centre : there is 
not a word in this great volume of prophetical wonder which does 
not relate to Him, in his person, character, or kingdom. 

Now, one prophecy such as we have thu9 far defined, would be 
sufficient to commend a revelation — would be itself a revelation ; 
and when hundreds of such prophecies on every variety of sub- 
ject, interesting and important to man. combine, without a contra- 
diction, to challenge our faith, we must concede there is some- 
thing supernatural in the claim. But when this great variety is 
all convergent and unique, each particular prediction radiating 
illustration upon all the rest, each past fulfilment sustaining the 
expectation of a future, and all, though scattered along scores of 
centuries in their track, ever pointing to a great refulgent centre, 
beaming with light, and love, and immortality, for man — who 
will compute the force of this demonstration, or doubt that the 
system is entirely from God, omniscient and omnipotent? 

Try the cavils and objections of infidelity by the touchstone of 
this peerless unity. 

Is it said, that other well- authenticated instances of successful 
augury and prophecy, in ancient and in modern times, are so in- 
explicable. that we may well decline investigating similar mys- 
teries in the Bible? We answer, that, because irregularities 
appear in every department of nature which cannot be explained, 
you might just as well decline the study of her laws, that cannot 
surpass her strange anomalies, either in number or consistency, 
more than the perfect prophecies of scripture surpass, in variety 
and system, those casual mysteries of soothsaying which could 
stand authenticated if the world had taken pains to search them 
out with the rigor of historical exactness. Far better say, that, 
because the comet is not traced with satisfaction through its 
eccentric flight in the abyss of heaven, therefore, we need not 
watch the planetary orbits, or care to investigate the ordinary 
movements of our solar system. Is it said, that man’s free 
agency, as a moral creature, is subverted by the notion of such a 
particular and almighty exercise of Providence as the sure fulfil- 
ment of inspired prophecy involves? We answer, that, the freest 
agency of man is that which acts under the government of laws 
in the regular administratipn of a system ; and it is the casual 
and aimless prediction only, which could by irregular accomplish- 
ment, infringe upon his freedom. But when you see his destiny 
involved in the complications of such a system as this, a trans- 
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cript from the counsels of eternity, so full of grace, for the de~ 
velopment of which the world itself is but a platform, and time a 
handmaid to unroll its resolutions, we might better say, it is free- 
dom to will and act beyond the dictates of nature and reason, 
than beyond the purview of this influence. 

But the double meanings so prevalent in these predictions, we 
are told, is no better than the ambiguity of pagan oracles. This 
cavil, besides being logically unfair, is at once confuted by the 
view of that connection which binds together all ages and all 
events in one great consummation. Here, “the double sense” 
can never mean that either of two possible events may fulfil a 
prophecy, but that both of them must fulfil it. Nothing, in fact, 
more clearly bespeaks the authorship in God himself, than this 
very manifoldness in the fulfilment of his word, evincing that 
the true speaker must have had an infinite comprehension and 
disposal too, of agencies at work in the world, when he could 
frame a promise or a threat with such expression, as to embrace 
many similar events (while chiefly referring to but one) which 
would be effectuated by the most dissimilar means, and in the 
most diversified and unequal circumstances. Let the objector 
mark, that the great hypothesis on which we argue is the identity 
of authorship in prophecy and providence. God only could or- 
dain affinity between the deliverance from Egyptian bondage, 
and that from Babylonish captivity, and that from Syrian cruelty, 
and that from heathenish darkness, and that from Antichristian 
despotism; and when we find that one primordial prophecy will 
include this whole kindred series of events to come, and a later 
one will make the first of the series when fulfilled an historical 
basis, for the metaphors with which the remaining mercies are 
predicted, and for the hope with which they are expected, must 
we not, so far from stumbling on a doubtfulness in the double 
sense, perceive that it is the very stamp of God’s foreknowledge, 
as it is the earnest of his own unfailing faithfulness ? Who will 
say, again, that the warning voice of Moses, when he foretold 
the terrible details of punishment, which would await the apos- 
tasy of Israel, was less divinely prophetic, because his word 
would suit a thousand dispersions of the Jews, which have oc- 
curred since it was uttered; or the proud elevation of “the 
stranger” in their land, either in the yoke of Chaldean, or Syrian, 
or Roman, or Turkish oppression ; or “ the tender and delicate 
woman” eating her own offspring, in the straitness of the siege, 
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when it was accomplished in the siege of Samaria, and in the 
oege of Jerusalem, nearly a thousand years asunder, and the first 
more than a thousand years after the prophet ; or the insult and 
wrong, to which they would be doomed, when these were done 
continually, from the days of Nebuchadnezzar, to those of 
Frederick the Great in Prussia ? 

Without a thread of system, such oracular skill had been in- 
finitely beyond the forecast of Apollo, that never framed even an 
equivocation, without appearances of near probability : but when 
we see it travel down a pathway of development, in every age, 
grouping sequences, of more and more definite and brilliant at- 
testation ; by which an honest faith is nourished, from the first 
apprehension of an ancient promise, till the last exultation of 
joy, when “ the mystery of God is finished” and “ the headstone 
is brought forth with shoutings” — its double sense is only double 
demonstration, that the inspiration of the Almighty must have 
given it the very words. So thought Lord Bacon : and speaking 
of these prophecies, considered in their double sense, he says, 
"They are of the nature of the Author, with whom a thousand 
years are as one day ; and therefore, they are not fulfilled punc- 
tually at once, but have a springing and germinant accomplish- 
ment, throughout many ages, though the height and fulness of 
them may refer to one age.” 

Thus, also, is explained the hyperbole, with which the prophets 
describe comparatively small events, near to be fulfilled, in terms 
that seem to be out of all proportion to their importance. It is the 
splendor of an ultimate event, in the chain of homogeneous 
benefits, of which the nearer one, however humble, is an earnest 
and precursor, that suffuses, in this way, the rapt prevision of the 
seer. Had there been a prophet commissioned a century since, 
as in the old theocracy, to counsel the governors of Virginia, in 
times of fear and trouble, and promise them a triumph over 
French and savage hostilities upon the border, portraying the 
peace and prosperity which would follow such a vindication — 
bow naturally would the prophet, on the supposition of a divine 
afflatus, revealing the future, indefinitely, in regard to all events 
of the same prosperous kind, describe the proximate deliverances 
predicted for the colony, in a style of magniloquent expression, 
borrowed from the ulterior glories of this great Republic, in which 
the nascent commonwealth he came to comfort, would bear a 
great proportion. Just in this way, was many a temporal mercy 
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promised to the visible church, under the old dispensation ; the 
ultimate and crowning mercy under Christ peering on the 
prophet’s soul, with enrapturing and often abrupt captivation, 
which he himself did not fully understand. 

And why should any man of literary taste and culture object to 
the secondary sense in prophecy, when it is the charm of genius 
in the earth-born inspirations of epic and dramatic poetry ? Take 
from the J2neid of Virgil a pervading allusion to Augustus Caesar, 
and what an insipidity of import is left to the whole design, as 
well as many a most beautiful passage. Take from the Divina 
Com media of Dante the political factions of Florence, and what 
a crude conceit woyld be many a terrible coruscation. Take 
from the Fairy Queen of Spenser the reign and court of Eliza- 
beth, and what remains to give it soul or immortality ? There 
is, in short, through all the best creations of human genius, an 
intense endeavor after that very perfection which infidelity repu- 
diates in the prophecies of celestial inspiration — a double sense — 
a primary import, which profits and pleases, most of all, because 
it bears to the understanding a secondary import, on which the 
whole production rests, as an ultimate basis of unity and mean- 
ing, without which the book would never have been written, and 
would soon cease to be read or understood. 

It is this central unity and perfect system, again, which will 
explain the confinement of prophecy to one nation, and that one 
comparatively obscure in secular history, undistinguished by arts 
or arms, commerce or wealth, though seated in the most conspicu- 
ous place upon the globe of ancient geography. The gaze of all 
men must be fixed on this peculiar people, for one thing alone : 
“To them,” said Philo, “was intrusted the prophetical office for 
all mankind.” Had these prophecies been scattered among many 
different, nations, how impossible would it have been to see the 
beautiful connection and convergent meaning, which give them 
all their true significance : or had they been imparted to a people 
renowned for learning, like the Greeks, or political greatness, like 
the Latins, how much would they have been overlooked and neg- 
lected in the groves of the academy, the bustle of senates, and the 
turmoil of camps. But imparted to one people, whose whole des- 
tiny was the conservation of this lone deposit, how comprehen- 
sively might all men see the unity and truth of revealed religion, 
when its light was matured at length for universal promulgation, 
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Mid its slowly concentered sun broke forth, like the gathered light- 
ning of heaven, to shine from one end of the world to the other. 

6. It is required , that these prophecies be commensurate with 
all time: the past, the present, and the future, being covered 
alike with the scope of their full annunciation. However per- 
fectly connected all events may be in this prophetical economy, 
no experience or learning can ever enable any man to foretell the 
recurrence of similar events: for this mighty system, whose 
centre is Christ, has only one cycle for the world to see, and that, 
the duration of the world itself: so that there is no repetition of 
the same things, in a series of cycles, as some have vainly ima- 
gined ; but all is progress, in a line of plainer and plainer develop- 
ment, until time shall be no longer. 

You ask for miracles continued. Here they are — without dis- 
turbing nature — in the continued accomplishment of ancient 
prophecy ; which will go on to confirm the truth of our holy reli- 
gion, with new demonstrations, till the end of the world. Nor 
will these consist in new disclosures, merely, of old attestations, 
dug from the dust, or read from the hieroglyphic, by Layards, 
Champollions, and Gliddons ; but in mighty deeds, which are yet to 
be done by the faithful Providence of God — the downfall of Anti- 
christ from his throne of spiritual despotism — the conversion of 
the Jews from their hardened infidelity — the extension of the 
gospel over all benighted paganism — the return of peace, and 
unity, and love to the whole distracted body of the faithful. 
These are some of the magnificent things which prophecy has 
promised, to the hope of our day ; and all of them, you will say, 
quite improbable to the anticipations of reason. What, then, * 
must you think of a religion which would venture to promise 
them — in an open Bible, scattered abroad over mountain and val- 
ley, as dew-drops of the morning ? Either it has nothing to lose 
in losing veracity, or it is more than human. Surely, no religion 
of man would hazard what ours has gained, and possesses, on 
such obvious uncertainties, for such prospective advantages. 
Where are all your soothsayers now? Or, have they left a frag- 
ment of vaticination on this earth, to bide the trial of a coming 
accomplishment ? Why, like Elijah of old, are we left alone at 
this altar, to call down this fire, and forecast the future time, 
through all the salient points, and eventful epochs, that are to fill 
the remaining volumes of the world’s great history? “Lively 
oracles,” indeed, they are, ever glowing in the heart of piety, ever 
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gliding in the hand of Providence. Ask me not foi; living prophets 
on the very eve of these great changes. We would rather have 
the ancient — whose expression, like old wine, is all the better for a 
voyage over many billows of intervening revolution, and half the 
globe, in the time of its duration. Tell me not that Augustan 
civilization saw the end of them, and with its searching glance 
of light put them to silence forever. Precisely then they broke 
the silence of many centuries, and ceased not their proclama- 
tions until the keystone was fixed in the arch, and all remaining 
time was spanned with its extension. 

7. It is required , that they be philanthropic and benign. 
When the Cumeean Sibyl came to Tarquin with her books, which 
were nine in number, she offered to sell them for a price which 
the tyrant deemed enormous, and refused. She disappeared im- 
mediately, and destroyed three books; and then came back, de- 
manding as much for the remaining six as for the nine. It was 
again refused, and she retired in wrath to burn three more ; and 
then returned to ask as much for the remaining three as for the 
whole original number — thus withholding from Rome, and from 
the world, what the gods had commissioned her to write, because 
she could not obtain her price in gold. This legend illustrates, 
far too faintly, the notorious venality and avarice of all heathen 
oracles. The poor man could never obtain responses from the 
Delphic Apollo. The rich man was swindled by a hundred 
frauds, enjoining new lustrations, additional sacrifices, and cost- 
lier gifts ; and after all, dismissing the tantalized victim without 
an answer, as often as the case admitted of no safe equivocation. 
And even when the tripod, or the cave, did respond with its best 
articulation ; and the pillaged votary obtained the most formal 
and categorical answer to his anxious query; what hope was 
soothed, what misery assuaged, what virtue strengthened, and 
what vice reformed ? Only the cruel projects of ambition, or the 
horrid necessities of war and crime, came to those impure retreats 
for counsel and encouragement. 

How different the prophets of the living God. No bribe could 
buy a Balaam, when filled with the impulse of their true inspira- 
tion. Not even a servant to their persons, dared accept a trifling 
present, from the richest beneficiary, without being blasted with 
leprosy for life. How calm, and kind, and frank, and dignified,. as 
well as earnest and disinterested ! And how pure the morality 
always inculcated. The primary object of inspired prophecy, was 
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the publication of absolute and eternal principles of truth and 
righteousness, as they are centred and sanctioned in the Lord 
Jesus Christ : and disclosures of futurity were added, because He 
was future, in respect to incarnation, and because these were 
needful, in every age, to secure a credit for the lessons of redeem* 
ing truth. Like the miracles of Christ, they were twice blessed ; 
they always had a present benefit to work, while founding a solid 
deposition for the faith of future ages; always some hope to 
cherish, or sadness to cheer — some oppression to rebuke, or wick* 
edness to warn, while furnishing the latest days, with bulwarks 
of evidence for the truth of this holy religion — which time was 
deputed to build out and up, until she herself would find a sepul- 
chre, in some crypt of their deep foundations. 

8. They must , after all , transcend the requisitions of human 
reason . We have now gone over, as we think, all the conditions, 
which man could dictate, for the full persuasion of his mind, that 
prophecy is divine and supernatural, and that, therefore, the re- 
ligion it authenticates must be of God, true, and holy, and all 
important. The claim must be woven on its face, and published 
in advance — the terms must be, in the main, so purely enigmati- 
cal, as to bar any conscious causation of their own accomplish- 
ment; and yet significant enough, meanwhile, to answer the 
present need of faith and hope. — There must be some mark of 
specialty concealed among the terms, which the fulfilment will 
recognize, beyond a doubt, wherever there is knowledge enough to 
read the symbols, and observe aright the facts of history. — There 
must be great number and variety ; so that no chance may ac- 
count for the completion of all, and no failure of recognition, in 
some cases, jeopard the utility and force of the whole conclusion. 
They must be connected in a system, which is worthy of infinite 
design, in which they have a great scheme to develop; where 
every particular instance will shed light on every other instance, 
tad the most occult, and indirect, and secondary meaning, may 
be made the ultimate strength and beauty of the whole. They 
must always grow in demonstration, and gratify the demand for 
marvels, in every age, miracle without suspending nature’s laws ; 
which they continually work, as new fulfilments of ancient 
prophecy occur. They must be ever benignant, disinterested 
and pure, without a single taint of selfishness, or meanness, or 
corruption in morals. These are your requisitions ; and all of 
them reasonable, considering the high claims of my subject ; and 
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are they not more than met, in the exuberant perfections of in- 
spired prophecy ? 

It may be, that I have failed, for want of time, or ability, or 
both, to meet objections rightly, with that ample and adequate 
solution, which the subject fairly affords. But I am sure, your 
faith would not be satisfied, if I had succeeded in relieving reason 
from her whole embarrassment with prophecy : for its very nature 
implies an immediate communication, of an infinite mind to finite 
minds, and therefore some incomprehensibility, which, for us to 
remove, would be the greatest failure that could occur, in such 
investigation. It would be not to solve a problem, in the way of 
lodging light in the soul ; but to dissolve a link, which connects 
our theme itself with the source of all light and knowledge. It 
cannot be from God, and yet circumscribed by man. The only 
discussion, that dares to tread the whole circumference of its con- 
nections, is absurd Neology — which always begs the question, in 
order to deny it — which would quench the sun, at meridian day, 
for no other reason, than because it is fixed in heaven, and take 
a lamp through the universe, because it is portable to “ the crit- 
ical fueling.” 

We may not comprehend, how the soul of man is subject to the 
heavenly afflatus ; how the peculiarity of each prophet’s genius 
and taste, should be suffered to tinge the pure revelation of God by 
his mouth ; or how he could faithfully and fully enunciate times 
and events which he did not himself understand. We may not 
comprehend, why the centre of prophecy was fixed just where it 
is, in the progressions of % time ; why the promise of God to the 
Fathers, was placed so dimly and distantly before them, and the 
triumphs of the great accomplishment with us, have been so par- 
tial, and slow, and clouded in prospect — a thousand minor em- 
barrassments like these may spring up, which this man and that 
may answer or not, to his own satisfaction, and that of others. 
But we answer them all, with the simple averment, that, were 
they a hundred-fold more embarrassing and dark, they would only 
confirm the conviction of well-regulated reason, with the crown- 
ing demonstration they afford, of God’s finger — whose traces can- 
not be perfectly explained, unless the finite can measure the in- 
finite, or human reason, like the Aeon of Valentinus, in her vain 
ambition to comprehend the Almighty, should propagate a Demi* 
X urge from heaven, whose hand detailed the Jewish prophets, and 
whose work of perversion, and prophecy, alike, the Christ came 
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only to destroy. Wicked absurdity, or silly fable, must always be 
the refuge of that proud wisdom, which doubts the attestation of 
divinity, because the signet of Omniscience is not altogether like 
our own ; because a part of his ways must be the limit of his 
condescension; and because be would incite our trust and ad- 
miration, through a whole eternity, by the simple and sublime 
conviction, that u we shall know, if we follow on to know the 
Lord” 
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Respected Audience — 

With hearty good-will and real pleasure, and yet not with- 
out feelings of sadness, I revisit the scenes of one of the most 
delightful periods of my life. It ivas here that I received my first 
lessons in science from venerated instructors, most of whom have 
gone to other fields; some of them — alas, how soon and sud- 
denly ! — to 

“That undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns.” 

I came here a babe in Christ. The first five years of my new and 
better life were spent within these classic walls. Sacred hours, and 
sacred spots, and Christian friends, and youthful associates, are 
fondly remembered still. I would thank God that, through my 
brief life, the lines have fallen to me in pleasant places : but I 
have seen few better days than I have seen amid these scenes 
and friends of my youth. 

Amongst these especially dear were those with whom, when as 
yet there was here no Ambassador of God, no Sanctuary, no 
Bible Society, no Sabbath-school, — I might almost say, no Sab- 
bath, — in our lonely dormitory I often met, and spake, and prayed 
for better days to our beloved Alma Mater. The days came 
sooner than we had believed. God was with us. The little seed 
germinated and grew : and watered and fostered by his care, it 
became a tree with goodly branches and some precious fruit. I 
rejoice that it still lives and flourishes ; and count it one of the 
roost delightful privileges of my life, to return in my maturer, 
though scarcely realized manhood, and endeavor to contribute 
something towards helping this tree to strike deeper its roots, to 
spread wider its branches, and to bear more abundant and yet 
more precious fruit 

I am called to maintain before you the authority of the Sacred 
Canon and the integrity of the Sacred Text, as part of a 
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Coarse of Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity. The sub 
ject is both copious and difficult, and might well have demanded 
me to enter immediately on its discussion. But I could not deny 
myself, and you, I trust, will excuse these brief introductory 
reminiscences. I proceed now to the duty assigned me. 

I propose, then, so to present the history and authority of the 
Sacred Scriptures, and the history, preservation, and integrity of 
the text, as to show them to be the Word of God, and Chris- 
tianity to be divine. In order to make the argument as short, 
and yet as comprehensive and conclusive as possible, 1 shall en- 
deavor to maintain a series of propositions, which involve all 
that is essential to a just view of the subject. 

I. My first proposition is, that the Books of the New Testament 
are genuine : that is, they were written, as they profess to have 
been written, by the Apostles and attendants on the Apostles of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Christianity at our day is a great fact , wide-spread over the 
world. We trace it back through every generation to the days 
of Augustus Caesar, and find its origin in a crucified Jew. 
Tacitus and Suetonius, both reliable historians who flourished in 
little more than fifty years after the time, give unequivocal testi- 
mony on the subject. The former tells us, in his Annals,* that 
“ Christus, in the reign of Tiberius, was put to death as a crim- 
inal by the procurator, Pontius Pilate: that he originated a re- 
ligiont in Judea, which, though checked for a while, broke out 
again and spread through Judea, and soon extended to Rome : 
that his followers from him were called Christians , and were 
very numerous at Rome in the reign of Nero (some thirty years 
after his death) : that here they were exceedingly hated as crimi- 
nal, and yet were subjected by the emperor, in order to avert 
from himself the infamy of having commanded the city to be set 
on fire, and to gratify his own wanton cruelty rather than to pro- 
mote the public welfare, to 6uch grievous and numerous suffer- 
ings as to excite the commiseration of the people.” The latter, 
in his life of Nero,t says, that “ the Christians were punished, — a 
sort of men of a new and magical (or pernicious}) superstition." 
Upm the testimony of Tacitus, the infidel Gibbon remarks: 

“ The most skeptical criticism is obliged to respect the truth of 
this extraordinary fact,] and the integrity of this celebrated pas- 

* Tacit AnnaL xv. 44. f Superstitio. } Sueton. Nero, xri 

§ Malefic®. | That is, the persecution of the Christiana. 
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sage of Tacitus. The former is confirmed by the diligent and 
accurate Suetonius, who mentions the punishment which Nero 
inflicted on the Christians, ‘ a sect of men who bad embraced a 
new and criminal superstition.’ The latter may be proved by 
the consent of the most ancient manuscripts ; by the inimitable 
character of the style of Tacitus ; by his reputation, which 
guarded his text from the interpolations of piotfs fraud ; and by 
the purport of his narration, which accused the first Christians 
of the most atrocious crimes, without insinuating that they pos- 
sessed any miraculous or even magical powers above the rest of 
mankind.” Pliny, the younger, who lived about the same time, 
while Governor of Pontus and Bithynia (a.d. 107), wrote a 
letter* to Trajan, the emperor, requesting advice as to the proper 
manner of proceeding against the Christians. From this letter 
we learn, that “they were now (some seventy years after Christ) 
very numerous in those regions, embracing every age and rank 
and sex, and pervading, not only the cities, but the lesser towns 
and the open country also : that they were brought before the 
civil tribunals, and tried for no crime but their Christianity, and 
punished for their obstinacy if they refused to abjure it: that it 
appeared from these investigations, that they were wont to meet 
together on a stated day, and sing among themselves a hymn to 
Christ as God, and to eat a meal in common, but without any 
disorder; and to bind themselves by a solemn oath (sacramento), 
not to commit wickedness, but to abstain from theft, and robbery, 
and adultery, and falsehood, and unfaithfulness ; while they 
steadfastly refused to invoke the gods, and to make supplication 
before the emperor’s image: and that* by their influence the tem- 
ples had become almost forsaken, the sacred solemnities inter- 
mitted, and victims went begging for purchasers :” — all which, you 
cannot but observe, while, like the other passages, it proves the 
remarkable spread of Christianity and the cruel persecutions of 
the early Christians, thrown not a little light on the atrocious 
crimes of which Gibbon speaks as charged by Tacitus upon them, 
and on the pernicious character which Suetonius ascribes to the 
aw superstition. 

Now it is every way probable that one who had successfully 
founded such a society, would, either by his own hands or the 
bands of his more intimate and chosen disciples, give out his doc- 
trines and precepts in writing. It is every way probable that 
« Plm. Ep. b. x. ep. 97. 

10 
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such writings would be highly valued by all his followers : and 
that as the sect multiplied and spread, copies of these writings 
would also be multiplied and spread ; and that they would be 
carefully preserved, and constantly appealed to, as the standard 
of opinion and practice acknowledged by all of the new persua- 
sion. 

Our New Testament Canon contains no book that professes to 
have been written by Christ It consists, as you know, ofjire 
Historical Books , twenty one Epistolary , and one Prophetical . 
Of the Historical Books, four , called Gospels, are ascribed to 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, and contain brief histories of 
the birth, doctrines, works, death, and resurrection of Christ; and 
the fifth, called the Acts , and also ascribed to Luke, contains an 
account of Christ’s ascension to heaven, of the early propaga- 
tion of his principles, and organization of his church by bis dis- 
ciples amongst both Jews and Gentiles, and of the miraculous con- 
version and call, and subsequent labors of Paul till his imprison- 
ment at Rome. Of the Epistles, fourteen are ascribed to Paul; 
and the remaining seven , called Catholic , are ascribed one to 
James, two to Peter, three to John, and one to Jude. These were 
all written on different occasions, to different churches and indi- 
viduals, and contain further developments of the doctrines and 
precepts which Christ would have to govern his Church. The 
only Prophetical Book, the Revelation , is ascribed to John, the 
author of the Gospel and the three Epistles. Of these authors, 
all were Apostles of Christ, duly commissioned to go forth and 
teach, and do mighty works in his name, excepting two, Mark 
and Luke. These, according to the books themselves, and all 
ancient tradition, were attendants on the Apostles, — or, as the 
Fathers called them, apostolxcal men, who wrote with the knowl- 
edge and approbation of the Apostles. 

While, then, none of the books profess to have been written by 
Christ, all of them are handed down to us as from the Apostles 
and apostolical men. From what I have already said, it must 
be admitted that there is no presumption against their genuineness ; 
but the presumption is decidedly in their favor. It is obvious, 
from the very inspection of the books, that they were written at 
different times and places, to different churches and individuals, 
on various doctrinal and practical subjects, just as circumstances 
called for them. At first, therefore, of course, they were separate, 
and scattered over different countries, in the possession of the dif- 
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ferent churches and individuals to whom they were originally 
sent. The collection of them into one volume was a subsequent 
Fork,— upon which we may remark, in passing, the books were, 
in no degree, dependent for any authority to which they might be 
justly entitled. All churches, especially those which had been 
founded by the Apostles, and perhaps bad received of , their wri- 
tings, such as those of Rome,* Corinth, Thessalonica, Philippi, 
Ephesus, Colossee, Galatia, and all private Christians, who could 
defray the expense, especially those who had been conversant with 
the Apostles, would exert themselves to obtain copies of all such 
writings as were either composed or sanctioned by them, as au- 
thoritative exponents of the principles of the great Founder of 
their faith. In this way, there would soon be found in the hands 
of different churches and private individuals more or less complete 
collections of the Sacred Books. Some of the books, we may sup- 
pose, would come more slowly into general circulation than oth- 
ers:— siich, for example, as were very brief and comparatively 
unimportant ; such as were sent to private persons, and therefore 
were less known ; such as were very obscure, and therefore not 
so much read. And for this very reason that they had at first 
less circulation, were less known, and consequently less quoted, — 
as well as for other reasons, — we may suppose that they would 
afterwards be more or less doubted by churches and private per- 
sons, who desired to have only the genuine works of the Apostles 
and such as were endorsed by them. After due time, however, 
and after full inquiry, to which the interest that w as felt in the 
books would naturally prompt, the general consent would become 
settled on the books which ought to be received as genuine : and 
thus the Canon of the Sacred Books would finally become fixed 
and acknowledged in the church. — What we have here hypotheti- 
cally imagined, is abundantly confirmed by a careful examina- 
tion of the books themselves, and by the statements of those who 
lived and wrote nearest to the times of the Apostles. The result, 
early attained, was, that the books which we now have were the 
genuine works of the Apostles and their attendants who wrote 
with their sanction. 

These prefatory remarks will prepare the way for the evidence 
which I shall now exhibit cf the genuineness of our New Testa- 
ment Canon. I shall appeal to the same kind of testimony that 

* (bonders of the churches at Rome and Coloses are not known. The former 
orUinly, and probably the latter, enjoyed the ministrations of PaoL 
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we appeal to, in order to establish the genuineness of all other 
books that have come down to us from antiquity. I shall appeal 
not to the decisions of General Councils, or to any man, or any set 
of men, as invested with authority from heaven to declare what 
books proceeded from Apostles, and what from uninspired men : 
1 expressly deny that there ever was any such council or other 
human tribunal, invested with authority from God to settle this 
question, otherwise than by the evidence which may be fairly ad- 
duced to prove the genuineness or the spuriousness of all other 
ancient books. I shall appeal to the marks of genuineness which 
are found in the books themselves, and to the testimony of those, 
whether friends or foes, who lived nearest to the times of the 
writers, and who, therefore, had the best opportunities of knowing 
what they wrote. 

A. I adduce, then, first, the internal testimony . Examine the 
books themselves, and you find 

1. The language and style such as altogether to favor their 
genuineness. The language clearly shows that they emanated 
from Jews who spoke Greek, while the difference in style proves 
beyond all doubt, that they proceeded from different authors. 

After the conquests of Alexander the Great, the various dialects 
of the Greek became, as you know, mingled, and this mixed or 
common (xo^ij) dialect, as it was called, was extensively diffused 
over the East. We have the most satisfactory testimony, espe- 
cially from Josephus, that many cities in Palestine were, in large 
part, inhabited by Greeks. Jews too, who were born in foreign 
parts and spoke Greek, frequently visited the land and city and 
temple of their fathers. The Herods did no little to innovate 
Grecian customs ; and it would seem, that, while the Greek was 
the court-language of the Romans in the East, even the Jewish 
Rabbins were not unfavorable to its use. While, therefore, the 
Syro-Chaldaic, or Hebrew, as it is called in our New Testament, 
was the vernacular tongue of the Jews who resided in Palestine, 
Greek was certainly very extensively spoken as the language of 
commerce. But the Greek thus learnt, from the intercourse of 
common life, not from books, and spoken by Jews residing in Pal- 
estine, must largely partake of the idiom of their native tongue. 
From the Roman dominion* too over the country, and the exten- 
sive and easy intercourse that was then carried on witli the East 
and the different parts of the Roman Empire, we would expect 
some traces of the Latin and other languages. Such precisely is 
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the language of the New Testament. It is the common Greek 
dialect current at the time, of which Attic was the base, largely 
colored by the Hebrew, or Syro-Chaldaic, which was vernacular 
to the writers, and exhibiting just such other foreign corruptions 
as we might expect to find in such writings.* 

All acknowledge the diversity of style in the different books. 
Matthew’s style is very different from that of Luke, John’s from 
Paul’s, James’ from Peter’s. The style, too, corresponds strikingly 
with the education, character, and habits of the several writers, 
as far as we know them. Matthew and Mark write in the plain, 
simple style of unpolished men, whose object is truth; not to var- 
nish a tale : John in the simple, but smooth, flowing style of confi- 
dence and affection. Luke exhibits more of educational culture ; 
while Paul shows the fire and energy of true genius and strong 
powers, melted and inspirited with the grace of the gospel. James 
is sententious and ornate, Peter earnest, and Jude vehement. 

We have, therefore, in these books, precisely the peculiarities of 
language and all the diversities of style, which we should have 
expected from just such authors, living at that period, and in 
those countries. We discover also 

2. Strong marks of genuineness in the circumstantiality of the 
narratives , and the multitude of minute allusions to existing cus- 
tom and relations , which are found more or less in all the books. 

1 cannot here, without going into detail, which the occasion 
does not allow, do more than indicate the nature of the argument. 
I regret this the more, because it is only by such details that the 
full strength of the argument can be exhibited.t Suffice it, how- 
ever, to say, that the writers show an easy and familiar acquaint- 
ance with the times, which proves them to be, as the authors of 
these books profess to have been, contemporaneous with the 
events. No man after them was sufficiently acquainted with 
the times to have wrought into his fictitious narrative such mul- 
tiplied and accurate allusions and statements. They freely give 
tales, places, persons, circumstances ; and refer to the social, 
civil, religious, political, geographical, and historical relations of 
the times, with a readiness and profusion which are possible only 
to contemporaneous authors. There is none of that generality 
snd conflict with the existing relations of the time, as ascertained 
front other reliable sources, which so often serve to detect and 


t 

U 


See Winer, Grammatik d. neotest. Sprachidioms, § § 1, 2, 3, 4. 

See thiii well done, Hug's Introduction to the N. T. (Fosdick’e Translation) § § 8, 
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demonstrate forgeries of later writers. Abounding as the allusions 
do on almost every page, all our researches into antiquity serve 
but to illustrate and confirm them. 

Now I do not assert that the internal testimony alone could 
demonstrate the genuineness of all the books. But I do not hesi- 
tate to affirm that the books, as a whole, contain as strong inter- 
nal marks of the age to which they belong, as the book of any 
other ancient author or authors whatever. We have no con- 
temporary testimony to the history of Herodotus, still less to the 
works of Homer. But they have strong internal testimony, 
and there is no external testimony against them ; and hence 
their antiquity, and the genuineness of the former at least, are 
now universally admitted. In the case of the book before us, the 
testimony is stronger and still more decisive. The language is 
the Greek, of a particular age and region, and all the minute cir- 
cumstantial allusions are allusions to the relations and customs 
of times and countries, than which none others are better known 
to us in ancient history. What single forger of the second cen- 
tury, — and later it would be absurd to suppose, — could have writ- 
ten so many books in so many different styles, so peculiar in their 
matter, and abounding with so many minute references to the 
relations of a former period ? What combination of men could 
have done it, and the thing not be known and duly noted in his- 
tory ? How is it that the men of that age allowed themselves to 
be thus amazingly imposed on? And if it be allowed that they 
were written in the period to which we refer them, why attribute 
them to other authors ? Who so likely to write them as the fol- 
lowers of Christ? And amongst these, who so properly with the 
authority which these writers claim for themselves, as those who 
attended personally on his instructions and ministry, and were 
by him commissioned to go out and instruct others? 

B. I proceed now to lay before you the external evidence of 
the genuineness of these books. Here again I have to regret 
that I cannot give you more and fuller quotations from ancient 
writers, both Christian and infidel, so that you might receive the 
just impression of the argument. My time allows me to do little 
more than present an abstract of the more important testimony. 

1. 1 begin with the testimony of those who lived, wholly or in 
part, in the very age of the Apostles, and were more or less con- 
versant with them, and, therefore, are commonly called Apostoli- 
cal Fathers . These are Barnabas , of Cyprus, frequently men- 
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tioned in the New Testament as a co-laborer of Paul; Clement , 
who is also mentioned as a fellow-laborer of Paul, afterwards 
Bishop of Rome ; Hennas , most probably the same who is saluted 
by Paul, in the Epistle to the Romans ; Ignatius , Bishop of An- 
tioch, in Syria, where he is said to have been ordained by Peter ; 
Polycarp , a disciple of John, ordained by him Bishop of Smyrna, 
where he died a martyr; and Papias , the companion of Poly- 
carp, and possibly conversant with the Apostle John. 

Of these we have only a few writings and fragments preserved. 
The Shepherd of Hermas nearly equals all the rest ; but, unfor- 
tunately, it is of such a character as allowed turn to quote the 
New Testament but little. Yet in one and another of these we 
find nearly all the books in our New Testament Canon quoted or 
alluded to — although generally not by name. The laborious and 
cautious Dr. Lardner has carefully collected and weighed their 
statements;* from him I take these results: — In Barnabas the 
allusions are few, and not so clear. Clement , of Rome, expressly 
ascribes 1st Corinthians to Paul, and more or less clearly quotes 
or alludes to Matthew, Mark, Luke, Romans, 2d Corinthians, 
Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, 1st Thessalonians, 
1st and 2d Timothy, Titus, Hebrews, James, 1st and 2d Peter. 
Hermas alludes to Matthew, Luke, John, Acts, Romans, 1st 
Corinthians, Ephesians, James, and Revelation. Ignatius ex- 
pressly ascribes Ephesians to Paul, and makes plain allusions to 
the Gospels of Matthew and John, and probably Luke, to the 
Acts, Romans, 1st and 2d Corinthians, Galatians, Philippians, 1st 
Thessalonians, 2d Timothy, 1st Peter, 1st and 3d John. Poly- 
carp plainly ascribes Philippians to Paul, and quotes Matthew, 
Luke, 1st Corinthians, Ephesians, Philippians, 1st and 2d Thes- 
•alonians; and makes undoubted references to Acts, Romans, 1st 
&nd 2d Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians, 1st and 2d Timothy, 
l*t Peter, 1st John, and probably Hebrews, doubtful ones to Colos- 
sus and Jude. Papias bears express testimony to Matthew 
and Mark, quotes 1st PeteT, and 1st John, probably refers to Acts, 
*nd received Revelation. 

I am well aware that a more recent and skeptical criticism has 
discarded, or questioned, very many of these supposed quotations 
and allusions. But, after making every deduction that can rea- 
sonably be claimed, it remains, that in the brief writings and 
fragments of these few Apostolical Fathers which have descended 
* See hie works (Loud, ed.) voL i p. 288 seq. iii. p. 99 eeq. 
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to us, we find nearly all the books of our New Testament quoted 
or alluded to: — not indeed, generally, so as to determine the 
authors ; but so as to show that the books were in existence, and 
were known and read and appreciated by contemporaneous wri- 
ters, and those to whom they wrote. Conversant as these writers 
were with the Apostles, they could not thus have received and 
used these books, unless they had believed that they were truly 
from them. Neither would it seem that they thus recognized any 
other books that are not in our Canon. 

2. We descend a little later into the second century, and pass- 
ing by others whose testimony would help us, we examine the 
writings of Justin Martyr , a.d. 140 ; of Irenceus , a.d. 178 ; of 
Clement of Alexandria , a.d. 194 ; and of Tertullian , a.d. 200. 
The first of these was a native of Palestine, a man of learning 
and a traveller. The second was a native of Asia, acquainted 
with Polycarp, and Bishop of Lyons in Gaul. The third was a 
learned president of the celebrated catechetical school at Alexan* 
dria, in Egypt. The fourth was a presbyter of Carthage, and a 
man of liberal learning. 

Like the Apostolical Fathers who preceded them, none of these 
have given us catalogues of the Sacred Books. But they make 
so many statements respecting them and their authors, and so 
freely quote them and allude to them as sacred and authoritative 
Scriptures, that we might, with goodly satisfaction, make out the 
Canon of the New Testament from them alone. I am sorry that 
1 have not time to quote them at length : but 1 am compelled to 
content myself with the statement of the substance and the most 
important points of their testimony. Justin tells us that the 
Memoirs or Records of the Apostles and their companions, — 
plainly meaning our four Gospels, which only he received, — were 
read and expounded in the assemblies of Christians for divine 
worship on the Sabbath day. Irenseus says expressly, that there 
were but four Gospels, — the very ones that we now have, la 
divers passages they both quote these, and many other of the 
Sacred Books. Clement, likewise testifies to the four Gospels of 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John : refers Acts to Luke ; thirteen 
Epistles to Paul, omitting only Philemon : quotes of the Catholic 
Epistles all but James, 2 Peter, and 3 John : and ascribes Reve- 
lation to John, the Apostle. Tertullian, also, received but the 
four Gospels, of Matthew and John who, he says, were Apostles, 
and of Mark and Luke, w T ho were apostolical men : refers Acts 
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to Luke ; thirteen Epistles to Paul, including Philemon, but as- 
cribing Hebrews to Barnabas : and quotes 1 Peter, 1 John, Jude, 
and Revelation, ascribing the last expressly to the Apostle John. 
“ Visit,” says he to those who would exercise a commendable 
coriosity in matters of their salvation, — “visit the apostolical 
churches, in which the very chairs of the Apostles still preside ; 
in which their very authentic letters* are recited, sounding forth 
the voice and representing the face of each one. Is Achaia near 
you ? you have Corinth. If you are not far from Macedonia, 
you have Philippi and Thessalonica. If you can go to Asia, 
you have Ephesus, & c.” Putting together their statements, and 
the statements of others coeval with them, we learn that the 
books of the New Testament were at this period current in two 
volumes, called the Gospels and Apostles ; that there were four 
Gospels universally received, two of them from the Apostles 
Matthew and John, and two from Mark and Luke, who wrote 
respectively with the authority of Peter and Paul ; that the Acts 
were written by Luke, and fourteen Epistles by Paul, though 
Hebrews was doubted by some ; that of the seven Catholic Epis- 
tles all were known and quoted, excepting that we find no men- 
tion of James and 3 John ; and that Revelation was received as 
the work of the Apostle John. I wish you particularly to note, 
that amongst the books thus early received as genuine, are several 
of those which we shall presently see were afterwards doubted. 
Thus Justin Martyr quotes 2 Peter ; Irenaeus quotes and Clement 
received 2 John ; Justin, Ireneeus, Clement and Tertullian, all 
received Revelation as John’s. There were other books now in 
circulation, some of them written by good men, others falsely 
ascribed to Apostles: but whilst these were read and sometimes 
, quoted, it does not appear that they were ever received as genuine 
works of the Apostles or apostolical men, without which they 
could not have been deemed sacred and canonical. I wish you 
farther to note, that as none of the writers of this period furnish 
catalogues of the Sacred Books, but only quote them or allude to 
them as they had occasion to do so, it is manifest, that the omis- 
sion to quote them or refer to them by no means proves that they 
did not know and receive them. The wonder rather is, that 
within one hundred years after the last of the Apostles, though 
ao writer, as far as we know, saw fit to prepare a formal cata- 
logue of the Sacred Books, — a fact which argues a very general 
* Ipse authentic® liter®. 
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consent in regard to them, — we yet have, in the remaining writ- 
ings of only a few authors, the most satisfactory proof of the 
reception of nearly every one of them as genuine and authorita- 
tive. “ In the remaining works of Ireneeus, Clement of Alexan- 
dria, and Tertullian (though some works of each of them are 
lost), there are perhaps,” says Dr. Lardner,* “more and larger 
quotations of the small volume of the New Testament, than of 
all the works of Cicero, though of so uncommon excellence for 
thought and style, in the writers of all characters for several 
ages.” He elsewhere f uses nearly the same language of the 
quotations in Tertullian aloue. 

For reasons which I have already suggested, it was natural 
that by this time doubts should be felt and expressed in regard tc 
some of these books. The fact, too, that in some cases, books, 
which were admitted to be the works of uninspired men, were 
read in the churches as profitable books, while some, as Revela- 
tion, which were admitted to be the genuine works of inspired 
men, were not read on account of their obscurity or for other 
reasons, would help to induce doubts where before there had been 
none, and make it necessary for those who had the learning and 
the opportunity, to investigate the grounds on which the various 
books had been received into the churches, and the authority to 
which they were entitled. This was accordingly done: and 
there have descended to us some thirteen well-authenticated cata- 
logues of the genuine and canonical books, prepared by leading 
men in the two following centuries. 

3. To the substance of these ancient Cataloguest I now invite 
your attention. 

The first is that of an anonymous author, discovered by Mu- 
ratori, the famous Italian antiquarian, and by him referred to 
Caius, a Roman presbyter about a.d. 200. Of this we have only 
an obscure and barbarous Latin translation. It contains all 
the books except Hebrews, James, and probably 2d Peter and 3d 
John. 

The second is that of Origen, a presbyter of Alexandria, who 
flourished a.d. 230, little more than one hundred years after the 

* Works, vol. iii. pp. 106, 7. London Edn. f R>- v °l- >• P* 

t For most of these Catalogues, besides the works of Lardner, seeKirchhofera 
Quellensammlung z. Geechichte d. Neuteet. Canons bis auf Hieronymus, where 
they, os well as the other testimony adduced in this Lecture, are given in the 
original. 
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Apostle John. He was, by general consent, the most learned man 
of his age ; thoroughly studied in Pagan and Christian philoso- 
phy and literature ; a most voluminous writer, courted by the 
great, and honored and feared by his enemies. He devoted him- 
self especially to the study of the Sacred Scriptures ; and in two 
passages which Eusebius has preserved,* he has particularly enu- 
merated the books which had been handed down, and were then 
received, as' genuine works of the Apostles and their attendants. 
He mentions that some doubted the genuineness of 2d Peter, and 
2d and 3d John ; thinks that Paul dictated Hebrews to some un- 
known amanuensis, who wrote down the Apostle’s thoughts in his 
own words ; and omits James and Jude altogether. But he refers 
elsewhere in his works to these two Epistles as well known in 
the churches, though not universally received as genuine : and 
he would seem himself to have received them all, as he certainly 
did the remaining books of our Canon. 

The third catalogue is that of Eusebius, Bishop of Caesarea, 
early in the 4th century (a.d. 315). He was a diligent student 
and a voluminous writer, and is especially famous for a valuable 
Church History which has descended to us, and to which probably 
we are more indebted than to any other uninspired book of an- 
cient times. He made it a special subject of inquiry, what books 
had been received from the times of the Apostles as written by 
them or with their sanction, and frequently refers to it in his 
History. For greater distinctness he divides the books, which 
were in circulation, and more or less read by Christians and 
churches, into three classes : — 1. Those which were universally 
received as genuine (fyioloyoi/^va). 2. Those of which some 
doubted, though the greater part admitted them (an deyofiera). 
3. Those which were spurious, i. e. certainly not from the Apostles 
(w 60 a). Of these last, some were good books, others absurd and 
impious. In the first class he enumerates all the books of our 
Canon, excepting James, 2d Peter, 2d and 3d John, Jude, and 
Revelation, — all which he puts in the second class, excepting Rev- 
elation, which be first places in the first class, and afterwards 
states that some rejected itf 

The fourth catalogue is that of Athanasius, Bishop of Alexan- 
dria, who flourished about the same time with Eusebius. He is 
distinguished in ecclesiastical history for the part which he took 
io the great Arian controversy. In a fragment of what is called 
• Ecc. Hist vi. 25. t Ecc. Hist iii. 25. comp, iii. 3. 
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his Festal or Paschal Epistle, which the great majority of the 
learned world admit to be genuine, he gives a catalogue of the 
books which had been handed down and believed to be inspired, 
for the especial and expressed purpose of guarding his readers 
from being imposed upon by spurious writings. His catalogue 
coincides, as to the books and authors, entirely with our own. 

The fifth catalogue is that of Cyril, Bishop of Jerusalem about 
the middle of the 4th century (a.d. 340) ; and the sixth is that 
of the Council of Laodicea, where some thirty or forty bishops of 
Lydia assembled, likewise in the fourth century, though the exact 
year cannot be determined.* These catalogues agree with our 
own, except that they omit Revelation. 

The seventh is that of Epiphanius, Bishop of Cyprus (a.d. 368), 
who, Jerome says, was a man of five languages. His catalogue 
is the same as ours. * 


The eighth is that of Gregory Nazianzen, Bishop of Constantino- 
ple, in the latter half of the 4th century; and the ninth that of 
Philastrius, Bishop of Brescia, in Italy, about the same time. 
Gregory mentions Revelation as doubted ; Philastrius omits it, and 
mentions only thirteen Epistles of Paul, omitting most probably 
that to the Hebrews, which had been questioned in the Western 
Church. 

The tenth catalogue is that of Jerome, who flourished in the 
latter part of the 4th century, and was the most learned of 
th<* Latin Fathers. His life was especially devoted to literary 
labors on the Sacred Scriptures. Many of his works have de- 
scended to us. Amongst these, the most noted is the Roman Vul- 
gate, or Latin translation of the Bible in common use in the 
Roman Catholic Church. No man in the ancient Church was 
better qualified to say what books had been received from the 
hands and times of the apostles. His catalogue agrees exactly 
with ottr present Canon. He mentions, indeed, that some disputed 
the authority of Hebrews, as others did that of Revelation ; but 
says that he himself after the custom of the undent writers , re- 
ceived both. He also composed a catalogue of illustrious ecclesi- 
astical writers who had preceded him, in which he gives short 
notices of the several writers of the New Testament, and ascribes 
to them the several books, as they are now ascribed in our 
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eleventh catalogue is that of Ruffinus, a presbyter of 
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Aquileia, in Italy, and contemporary with Jerome. Like most of 
the others, it professes to contain the books which had been hand- 
ed down as coming from the Apostles, and agrees exactly with our 
Canon. 1 

The twelfth catalogue is that of Augustine, the celebrated 
Bishop of Hippo, in Africa, and contemporary with Jerome and 
Ruffinus. Inferior amongst the Latins only to Jerome in learn- 
ing, he was, in the judgment of Lardner, not inferior to him in 
good sense. His catalogue agrees in all respects with our own. 

The thirteenth is that of the third (alias the sixth) Council of 
Carthage, which met about a.d. 397, and was composed of forty- 
four African bishops, amongst whom was Augustine. The 47th 
Canon contains a list of the books of the New Testament, which 
accords entirely with ours. 

To these I might add the catalogue of the unknown author of 
the works ascribed to Dionysius the Areopagite ; as also that con- 
tained in the Synopsis, falsely ascribed to Athanasius ; and that 
in the so called, but misnamed, Apostolical Constitutions. These 
all, while their real authors and dates are uncertain, are ancient 
catalogues, though most probably subsequent to those that have 
been mentioned: — they all agree exactly with our Canon. 

Such are the Catalogues which were prepared by learned and 
distinguished men, who flourished from one hundred to three hun- 
dred years after the last of the Apostles. They lived in different 
countries, at different limes, and occupied high places in the 
Church. They were, therefore, fully competent to declare what 
books had been received before them, and were received in their 
own times, as genuine works of the Apostles. Most of them, let 
it be observed, profess to give the books which had been received 
from the beginning: and thus we have the testimony of the most 
distinguished writers of old, who were deeply interested and in- 
dustriously careful to separate the genuine books from the spu- 
rious, and who withal had the best means of doing so — conclusively 
showing that the books which were received in the ages nearest to 
the Apostles as genuine, were the very same which we now receive 
iotoour Canon. They tell us, indeed, that a few of the books were 
doubted by some: — that James, 2d Peter, 2d and 3d John, Jude, 
and Revelation were not admitted by all ; and that some doubted 
whether Paul was the author of Hebrews : — but let it be noted, 
that the leading of these witnesses carefully state that the great 
majority received them, as they themselves did after those who 
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had preceded them ; — and as, I will add, the great majority of the 
learned have done down to the present day. The doubts which 
some entertained in relation to some of the books, show conclusive- 
ly, that they were not received without examination. The great 
question, as appears from the statements of many of the writers, 
as well as from the actual results, was, what tjooks were written 
by the Apostles, and with their sanction, for the guidance of the 
Church 7 And though some doubted in regard to some of the 
books, the great majority were agreed on the whole Canon as we 
now have it ; and in this judgment the most learned and leading 
men of the times who investigated the subject and have given us 
the results of their inquiries, themselves concurred. Of the thir- 
teen well-authenticated catalogues which they have furnished us, 
— to say nothing of the others, — seven agree exactly with our 
Canon ; three omit only Revelation ;* whilst of the remaining 
three, the authors of two are known to have received the books 
which they omit or note as doubted. Nor do these catalogues, 
let it be further noticed, contain any books that are not in our 
present Canon. We have, as far as their evidence goes, all the 
books that were ever received as genuine by those who lived 
nearest to the times of the Apostles. If, in any case, a writer of 
any note quotes other books as sacred or divine, — Origen says, in 
one place, of the Shepherd of Hermas, “ I think it is divinely in- 
spired, ”t — it is generally sufficiently manifest from other passages 
of the same author, that he did not regard them as on an equality 
with the books of the Sacred Canon, and abundantly so from other 
writers, if not himself, that the general voice was against them. 
They were good to be read as the products of minds enlightened 
and sanctified by the Spirit of God, but not binding, like the books 
of the Sacred Canon, in matters of faith and practice. 

4. In further proof of the genuineness of our New Testament 
Canon, I appeal to the testimony of several ancient versions. 

Among these I notice, first, the Old Syrian, commonly called 
the Peshito Version. This translation of the books of both the 
Old and New Testaments, was made for the Syrian churches, 
according to some in the third century, but according to the great 
majority of critics early in the second, and some distinguished 

•Which, however, besides the authors of the Seven, Justin Martyr, Iren* 0 *, 
Clemens Alexaodrinus, and Tertullian, all received, as did the majority then snd 
before them. 
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authors have e\en regarded it as a product of the first. It is gen- 
erally admitted to be a remarkably accurate version. It contains 
all the books of our present Canon, excepting 2d Peter, 2d and 
3d John, Jude, and Revelation. A distinguished critic* contends, 
with some plausibility, that originally it may have contained all 
these, especially the last. However this may be, we are struck 
with the fact, that thus early after the age of the Apostles, — pos- 
sibly within half a century, — notwithstanding the slow process 
of transcription, we have in circulation in the churches of Syria, 
a translation of so complete a collection of the sacred writings. 
Composed, as the books originally were, in different countries, by 
different persons, at different times, and addressed for the most 
part to different churches, and even private individuals, the won- 
der is, that so complete a collection was so soon made by the trans- 
lator or translators of this version, aud not that a few of the books 
should be wanting in it. We see proof here, as elsewhere in the 
early writers, and as we should have expected from the nature of 
the writings and from the claims of their authors, that the ascer- 
taining of the genuine works of the Apostles and the obtaining 
of correct copies of them, was a matter of earnest and diligent 
solicitude with the early Christians and churches. And we ob- 
serve here, as in the later writers and catalogues which I have 
adduced, that the books of which we might have expected that 
there would be less demand, or some delay in the circulation, and 
finally some hesitancy in the reception, are the very books which 
appear to have failed, when this early and excellent translation 
was made, to obtain general circulation and reception in Syria. 

The second version which I mention is an old Latin version, 
commonly called the Itala. De Wette,t a skeptical German 
critic, says, its origin belongs to the ealiest times of Christianity. 
Eicbhorn t thinks that it was made before the middle of the sec- 
ond century. Augustine refers to it as the best of many Latin 
translations, of which both he and Jerome speak as circulating 
in the African and Western churches, at a very early period. Its 
text became much corrupted by transcription, and Jerome under- 
took to revise and correct it. Augustine complains equally with 
him of the corrupt state of its text, and urged upon bim to make 
the revision : but we nowhere find in Jerome or Augustine, both 
of whom we have seen held to the Canon just as we have it, the 

* Hug Introd. N. T. § 65. f De Wette on the 0. T. (Parker) § 48. 
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slightest intimation that this ancient version was deficient in any 
of the books. Jerome himself subsequently, at the urgency of 
his friends, prepared a Latin translation of the entire Scriptures. 
The circulation of this was much opposed by Ruffinus and others, 
and even feared by Augustine : so that Jerome had to defend both 
himself and his version from the charges of his opponents. Yet 
we find no allusion to any such objection to the old Latin versions 
as being defective in the Canon, and to the completeness of his 
own as enhancing its relative value. We conclude, therefore, 
that the old Latin versions which were in circulation in the very 
first ages of Christianity, embraced all the books which were in 
the Canon of Jerome and Augustine, which we have seen was 
the same as ours. 

To say nothing of other versions. — as the Coptic, the Sahidic, 
the Ethiopic, the Gothic, and the Armenian, I mention lastly the 
Latin version of Jerome himself, which soon obtained general 
circulation in the West, and, under the name of the Yulgate, 
which he had applied to the Itala, received finally the authorita- 
tive sanction of the Romish Church. Of this it must suffice to 
say, that it contains all the books of our New Testament Canon, 
and none others. And in dismissing thus briefly the testimony 
of the version^, I remark that the extent of their circulation shows 
how general was the admission, in the ages nearest to the times 
of the Apostles, that the books which they contained were the 
genuine works of the Apostles and their attendants. 

6. But I have not yet done with the evidence for the genuine- 
ness of our New Testament Canon. We derive an important 
argument in its favor from the early heretics and the very ene- 
mies of Christianity. The Gnostic heretics, who troubled the 
Church in the very first periods, never questioned the genuine- 
ness of the books. They even admitted some to be genuine, the 
lnspifotion of which on account of their philosophical views they 
denied. The early infidels too, — Lucian (a.p. 170), Celsus (a.d. 
176), Porphyry (a.d. 270), and Julian (a.d. 361), — all of them 
acute and educated men, never called in question the genuineness 
of the sacred books of the Christians. The charges which they 
bring against the Christians are derived from those books only : 
the facts and doctrines which they allege to be received by them 
are contained in the books of our present Canon : — thus clearly 
proving the identity of the ancient Canon and our own. We 
might indeed make out from their writings the great leading 
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facts, and not a few of the doctrines of the New Testament: but 
whilst they endeavor to explain or to confute them, they never 
question the genuineness of the books in which they are related. 
Had the early Christians received other books, such as have come 
down to us, these had furnished far better grounds of attack, and 
had certainly not been overlooked by such acute and vigilant adver- 
saries. The fact that they did not thus make them the source of 
charges against the Christians, proves that they were never 
received by them as authoritatively expounding their religion. 

Thus, my hearers, I think I have established my first proposi- 
tion, that the books of the New Testament are genuine . For 
the great majority of them, the testimony, as we have Been, for 
the first four centuries after the age in which their authors lived, is 
uniform, and clear, and unquestionable. Amongst these, let it be 
remembered, that the four Gospels stand pre-eminent : the best 
and most learned of the early Fathers testify again and again 
that these four, and only these, were to be received as genuine. 
Respecting a few of the books some doubted : but the great ma- 
jority, and amongst them those who examined most carefully and 
were best qualified to judge, received them as genuine. Other 
books indeed were sometimes read, and quoted, and highly valued 
by the early Christians : — in what period of the Church has this 
not been the case? — But they were never referred to by the con- 
temporaries and immediate successors of the Apostles ; they were 
not read in the churches ; they were not admitted into the sacred 
volume ; they do not appear in the catalogues ; they were not 
noticed by the enemies of Christianity : they were not alleged by 
different parties as of authority in their controversies ; they were 
not the subjects of comments, versions, harmonies, and homilies :* 
all which we have seen was more or less the case with the books 
of our Canon, — from which, therefore, these are and were properly 
excluded as of later origin. 

These facts conclusively show that the books of our Canon were 
not received without investigation, and were only received upon 
satisfactory evidence of their genuineness. The disputed books 
were those of which, for the most part, we might have anticipated 
that doubts would arise, — upon grounds, however, of which we 
ourselves can judge, and which the great body of Christian writers 
in every age have deemed insufficient. After the middle of the 
4th century the genuineness of the books, which some had previ- 

• Paley’s Evidences, c. ix. § xi 
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ously questioned, was universally conceded ; and succeeding ages 
down to the present day have, with very partial exceptions, ac- 
knowledged them all, — and none others. A spirit of skepticism 
has, indeed, for more than half a century past, pervaded some of 
the churches on the Continent of Europe, and especially of Ger- 
many. The evidences of the genuineness of the Sacred Canon 
have been sifted anew. But whatever may be the conclusions of 
some minds more skeptical than conservative or sound, the only 
and certain result of this ordeal will, we believe, on most minds 
be to confirm the conclusions of the pious and learned in the 4th 
century, that whilst the evidence for the genuineness of the boob 
is not in all cases equally strong, yet in no case is that evidence 
against, but decidedly in favor of each particular book, and there- 
fore that all ought to be received. 

I have said that the evidence of the genuineness of these boob, 
is of the same kind as that on which we rely to prove the genu- 
ineness of all ancient books. In degree this evidence far exceeds 
that for the works of any classic author of antiquity. Even the 
Orations of Cicero or Demosthenes, the histories of Cesar or Thu- 
cydides, the Satires of Horace or the Tragedies of Sophocles, are 
not sustained by equal testimony, external and internal. The 
truth is, that the spread of Christianity was unparalleled for 
rapidity- the demand for the books, which were regarded as 
expounding the will of its great Founder, was immediate and ur- 
gent: they were copied, studied, quoted, translated, commented on, 
and harmonies and homilies composed on them, in an unprece- 
dented manner: and the consequence is an accumulation of 
evidence for their genuineness, equalled by that of no other an- 
cient books whatever. We must, therefore, admit the genuine- 
ness of these, or assume the impossibility of proving the genuine- 
ness of any. 

II. My second proposition is, that the history contained in the 
New Testament is true history . 

Here again I rely upon the ordinary proofs of the truth of any 
history whatsoever. My assertion is that, tried by every proper 
test, the history contained in the New Testament is true history, 
or there is none true. 

1. In the first place, the matters related were public. 

They took place on the highways and in the cities and vil- 
lages; on the thronged mountain-side, and the crowded plain, 
and the frequented sea-shore ; in the synagogues and on the 
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greets; in private houses, and public halls, and temple courts; 
and in the presence of enemies, as well as of friends. Names, 
dates, places, and attendant circumstances are freely given. 
Almost everything, related as said and done, occurred in the pres- 
ence of several, generally of many witnesses. 

2. In the second place, the witnesses were competent . 

They were eye-witnesses of what they relate, or they got their 
knowledge from those who were. Two of the Gospels, as we 
hare seen, were written by Apostles who were personal attend- 
ants on our Saviour’s ministry of which they give an account; 
the other two and the Acts, by attendants on the ministry of the 
Apostles, from whom they could learn accurately all the facts, 
and under whose direction ancient writers constantly affirm that 
they wrote. Mark was most probably a native of Jerusalem, 
himself possibly personally conversant, or at least acquainted 
with those who were personally conversant with much of our 
Saviour’s history, and certainly an attendant on the Apostles 
Paul and Peter. Luke was, according to the ancient testimony, 
a native of Antioch and a physician, and a companion of the 
Apostle Paul. They were all men of sound understanding. 
Their narratives alone prove this. They do not appear credu- 
lous, but slow to believe. We discover no heated enthusiasm or 
raving fanaticism, but the plain and sober narrative of what the 
witnesses saw and heard for themselves, or learned from those 
who did see and hear, and were qualified to tell. Men, who could 
wri/e such narratives, would be admitted as competent witnesses 
of such facts before any unprejudiced tribunal in the country. 
They were incompetent indeed to forge such narratives, had 
Jesus Christ never actually lived, and taught, and acted, and 
died, and rose again : but knowing these matters as facts, they 
were abundantly competent to testify to them. 

3. In the next place, they were men of integrity. 

This appears, first, from their sacrifices and sufferings in the 
oaose to which they bear testimony. They all gave up their 
wcular callings, and followed Christ, who was hated by the Jews 
And despised by the Greeks, and whose service promised little 
worldly emolument, but much tribulation and persecution. They 
devoted their lives, with much hazard and toil, to publishing this 
testimony ; and some of them probably died on account of it. 

Their integrity further appears from the minute details and 
manifold circumstantial allusions, with which their histories 
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abound. Ii is unnecessary for me, even if I had the time, to ex- 
hibit a view of these details and allusions. Tou know that they 
mention dates, places, persons, and attendant circumstances, with 
the utmost freedom, and that they make innumerable allusions 
and statements respecting the existing relations of every kind of 
the age in which they lived. Such is not the manner of de- 
ceivers generally. They carefully avoid such minute details, and 
such manifold allusions and statements respecting the times of 
which they write, because they know that these furnish the readiest 
means of detecting and exposing them. The writers before us 
show manifestly that they meant no deception, and felt no fear 
of exposure. The attempt has often been made to find them io 
contradiction with the times, but never successfully. On the 
contrary, the more accurate and minute our knowledge of those 
times, the more have all seeming difficulties of this character 
vanished. 

Their integrity further appears from the remarkable agreement 
in their testimony, whilst yet there is abundant evidence of no 
collusion amongst them. The first three of the witnesses, who 
wrote earliest, are remarkably parallel in the accounts which 
they give of the life of Christ. The fourth, who wrote later, re- 
lates many things not contained iu the others, as he also omits 
much which they related. The agreement is the more striking 
when we consider, how much Christ did in his brief but active 
life,* and how uearly the writers relate the same things in the 
same words. Some have hence supposed that there was mani- 
fest collusion amongst them to impose upon the world. But it is 
enough to answer, without referring to the different countries in 
which the ancients tell us that they wrote, that the variations 
are so numerous and the apparent discrepancies so great, that 
quite as many have been led to reject their testimony as palpably 
contradictory. The variations, however they may be harmon- 
ized, certainly do show that there was no collusion amongst 
the writers : the agreement, however it may be explained, proves 
the integrity of the testimony. The authors clearly wrote re- 
gardless of conformity or nonconformity to the statements of 
others. Any three intelligent witnesses, thus concurring in their 
testimony, and yet so varying as to preclude just suspicion of 
collusion, would be admitted before any fair tribunal in tbe 
rOtry. Any three historians, thus differing, would never be 
Comp. John xx. 30, 31 and xxl 25. 
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suspected of collusion ; thus agreeing, would never be rejected as 
febe. Their agreement must be accounted for on other grounds 
than the supposition of collusion : their differences must be solved 
by other assumptions than the falsity of the witnesses. Were I 
to give my own opinion in a case where many have theorized 
without facts to sustain them, I should say, that the variations 
occur precisely because the witnesses were independent, and it 
was so ordered in the providence of God that they might appear 
to be so; and that the remarkable agreement iu the selection of 
facts and discourses to be related, and often in the very words, is 
to be fully and satisfactorily accounted for only by ascribing it to 
that one and the same Spirit of God, which (as I shall presently 
endeavor briefly to prove) dwelt in and directed each one, so that 
at the mouth of two or three duly concurring witnesses, every 
word might be established. 

4. Lastly, the accounts were published in the same age in 
which the facts occurred . 

We have already seen that the writers were contemporaneous 
with the facts which they relate. Their narratives, therefore, 
roust have been published by them while many of their own gen- 
eration, and many who were cognizant of, if not actors in, the 
scenes mentioned, were yet alive. According to the ancient tra- 
dition these narratives were published, one in Palestine, another 
in Rome, another in Greece, another in Ephesus, and the fifth 
possibly at Rome also. From these places, — or wherever else they 
were published, — it is certain that they rapidly and early spread 
over the whole Roman empire. And yet we hear not one word 
of contradiction of their truth from any quarter whatever. 

The remarks which I have made apply, in the main, not only 
to the histories contained in the Gospels and Acts, but also to the 
historical notices and statements which are contained in most of 
the other books of the New Testament I repeat, therefore, that 
the history in the New Testament is true history, or there is none 
trne. The facts related were public ; the narrators were compe- 
tent, and men of integrity ; and the accounts were published soon 
after the matters related took place : they are contradicted by no 
contemporaneous testimony, but rather confirmed ; and furnish 
the only solution to the great fact of Christianity, which, all his- 
tory shows, originated in that age, and has continued ever since. 
No history can afford better proofs of its truth. By whatever 
process we set aside this as untrue history, we may set aside all 
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history as untrue ; and give to skepticism universal sway. We 
shall be allowed to believe that only which we have seen with our 
own eyes; and we can a^rcely credit them, because by this skep- 
tical criticism all others become unworthy of credit, and our own 
tan scarcely be exceptions to so general a law. 

Thus, my hearers, have I endeavored to maintain the genuine- 
ness of our New Testament Canon, and the credibility of the 
New Testament history. I have about as much to say on the 
propositions which yet remain. But I fear that I have already 
trespassed on your patience, and respectfully request of you an- 
other hearing. 


IL 


Respected Auditors — 

I think I have shown that the New Testament Canon is gen 
uine, and that the New Testament history is true. 

111. My third proposition is, that Christ was divine , and his 
Apostles inspired , and consequently our New Testament was 
from God . 

The proof of this proposition, like that of the preceding, in- 
volves much that must enter largely into other lectures of this 
course : and as I introduce it only to give completeness to my own 
argument, 1 shall despatch it, as 1 have done the other, with little 
more than a brief outline. 

Christ claimed to be sent from God, and to be the Son of God : 
to do the works of God, and to have all power committed into his 
hands : to be one with the Father ; to be entitled to the same 
honor as the Father ; to so represent Him before men, that they 
w ho saw him saw the Father ; and that as he came from the 
Father, so he would return to the Father, to enjoy with Him the 
glory which he had before the world began, and come again to 
judge the world at the last day. When he was about to leave 
the world, he still promised to be with his Apostles an all-sufficient 
help: to give them his Spirit which should guide them into all 
truth ; should receive of the things of Christ and show them to 
them; and should teach them all things, and bring all things to 
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their remembrance, whatsoever he had commanded them : and 
finally, to enable them to do mighty works. Thus qualified, he 
commissioned them to go forth and proclaim him as the Saviour 
to the ends of the earth, beginning at Jerusalem. 

The Apostles accordingly went forth, and boldly and clearly 
taught that Christ was indeed the Son of God, God manifest in 
the flesh, the Redeemer of the world : that though he had been 
crucified, he was now exalted to be Head over all things to 
the Church : that he was the Creator, the Upholder, the Lord of 
all: and that he would come again to judge the world. They 
claimed for themselves to be commissioned by him to teach in 
his name and to order his kingdom ; and accordingly constantly 
spoke and wrote and acted as by authority from God. 

So much appears plainly from the history contained in the New 
Testament. Christ claimed to be divine, and promised to inspire 
his Apostles : the Apostles taught that Christ was divine, and 
claimed themselves to be inspired. And how were these claims 
supported ? — According to these histories, 

First, by miracles , such as no man ever performed without the 
help and power of God. The blind were made to see, the deaf to 
hear, the dumb to speak, the lame to walk ; the insane were re- 
stored, the sick were healed, the dead were raised, the sea was 
calmed, — all promptly and by a word. About such miracles there 
could be no deception. Most of them were frequently performed, 
and just as occasion called for them. The blind, the deaf, the 
dumb, the lame, the insane, the sick, the dead, were all known 
before and after the healing and restoring power was applied ; 
and deception was impossible. Now these miracles were wrought 
by Christ and his Apostles in proof of their respective claims. 
Christ expressly challenged belief on account of his works, and 
miraculous powers were the proper signs of an Apostle. Would 
God thus support impostors in such arrogant pretensions ? They 
supported their claims, 

Secondly, by their prophecies , some of which were speedily ful- 
filled, others are in process of fulfilment to this day. Thus Christ 
foretold that he should be put to death in Jerusalem ; that he 
must there first suffer many things of the elders, and chief priests, 
and scribes ; that they would condemn him to death, and deliver 
him to the Gentiles to mock and scourge and crucify him ; that 
the man who dipped his hands with him in the same dish, should 
betray him into their power; that the rest of his disciples would 
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forsake him that night, and one of them deny him thrice; that 
he should be crucified; that he would rise again the third day; 
that he would meet his disciples in Galilee; that after his as- 
cension, the Holy Spirit should descend on them at Jerusalem ; 
that miraculous powers should thenceforth be possessed and exer~ 
cised by them ; that Jerusalem should be besieged and taken, and 
the Temple utterly destroyed before all then living were dead ; 
that the city should be trodden under foot of the Gentiles, until 
the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled ; and that his gospel should 
universally spread, and his kingdom triumph over all opposition. 
Most of these were strikiugly fulfilled before that generation 
passed away ; others are in process of glorious accomplishment at 
the present day. — Of the Apostles few prophecies are recorded: 
but the Saviour promised that the Spirit, when He came, should 
show them things to come ; and everywhere in the subsequent 
Scriptures, Acts as well as the Epistles, we find frequent reference 
to the gift of prophecy as one enjoyed even by some in the Church 
who were inferior to Apostles. Cases, however, are recorded in 
which the Apostles did foretell near events which came duly to 
pass, as well as remote ones, the full accomplishment of which 
remains to be seen.* The certain knowledge of future things is 
as much a direct gift of God as the power of miracles, and like it 
would not be bestowed on impostors of such daring pretensions.— 
In further proof of their claims I plead, 

Thirdly, their doctrines , so unlike and superior to all the 
philosophy of the ancients, so becoming the character and pre- 
motive of the glory of God, so suited to the spiritual necessities 
of man. The doctrines of a Triune God, infinitely holy and 
infinitely perfect; of the creation of all things out of nothing; 
of the original perfection and subsequent fall of man ; of his re- 
demption by the obedience and death of Him who was at once 
the Son of God and the Son of Man ; of the gracious operations 
of the Holy Spirit, by which alone man can attain again to the 
lost image of his Maker ; of a providence that extends alike to 
the whole and every, even the minutest part of creatiou ; of a 
future resurrection, and a universal judgment, and everlasting 
rewards of blessedness and woe : — these, and others connected 
with them, constitute a scheme of doctrines far above all the 
light of nature and all the philosophy of men, suited to all the 

* See 2 Theas. il 1-12. 1 Tim. iv. 1-8. 2 Peter il throughout, and Revelation 
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solemn exigencies of man’s moral character and condition, and 
glorious to all the perfections of God ; — from whom alone, there- 
fore, they could have originated. In further proof of the justice 
of their claims I argue, 

Fourthly, their moral code , which commends itself to the reason 
and conscience of every sound-minded man. Its essence is su- 
preme love to God, and universal love towards our fellow-men ; 
self-abasement of the sinner, and glory in the highest to the Crea- 
tor and Redeemer, and Judge. Virtues are inculcated which the 
ancients never knew, or even regarded as vices ; vices are con- 
demned which they esteemed to be virtues. The great rule of 
life is the will of God ; his glory and the creature’s good, man’s 
chief end. Such a code, bad men could not have originated, and 
would not have propagated at such sacrifices and hazard, if at 
all; good men would not have falsely ascribed them to God. 

I say, therefore, that our Saviour was divine and his Apostles 
inspired, and consequently our New Testament was from God. 
h was written by men, or at the dictation and with the approval 
of men, who gave abundant proof that they spoke and wrote as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost : by men who had commis- 
sion from Christ to establish and order his Church upon the 
foundation which he had laid, with the broad promise that he 
was with them to the end of the world, and that what they 
bound on earth should be bound in heaven, and what they loosed 
on earth should be loosed in heaven. The New Testament, 
therefore, comes from them to us with the solemn imprimatur 
of God. 

IV. My fourth proposition is, that Christ and his Apostles en- 
dorsed the Jewish Canon , as it then existed, as Divine Scrip - 
Ives: that this Canon was the same as our Old Testament : and 
consequently, that this also is complete and from God . 

The first part of this proposition, that the Saviour and his 
Apostles endorsed the Jewish Canon as it then existed , as Divine 
Scriptures , scarcely needs demonstration before this audience. 
Every reader of the New Testament knows how constantly they 
make their appeal to the Jewish Scriptures as authoritative and 
Diviue. “ I was daily with you,” says Christ to those who came 
to apprehend him, “ in the temple teaching, and ye took me not : 
but the Scriptures must be fulfilled.”* “Think not that I am 
come to destroy the Law or the Prophets : I am not come to de- 
• Mark xiv. 49. 
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stroy but to fulfiL” # — “ These are the words which I spake unto 
you while I was yet with you, that all things must be fulfilled 
which were written in the Law of Moses, and in the Prophet 
and in the Psalms concerning me.”t In these and many like pas- 
sages, the authority of the Scriptures received by the Jews is 
acknowledged and confirmed : and they are referred to, not only in 
a general way, par excellence, as Divine, but the several divisions 
of the books, according to the classification prevalent at the 
time, as we shall presently see, are distinctly mentioned. “All 
Scripture, ” says Paul, — naou all the parts or books which 

compose the whole, — “ is given by inspiration of God ; and is pro- 
fitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness.”! “ Prophecy,” says Peter, “ came not in old time 
by the will of man ; but holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost”§ Here, in like manner, the Apostles 
endorse all the Scriptures , in current use among the Jews, as 
inspired of God, and consequently possessing Divine authority. 
So throughout the New Testament : the writers themselves con- 
stantly appeal, and they represent Christ as thus appealing to the 
current Jewish Scriptures as the Word of Ood. The common 
forms of quotation show the esteem in which they held them: 
“ As it is written “ Thus saith the Scriptures “ Thus saith 
the Lord “As the Holy Ghost saith “ He saith,” &c. While 
they thus freely appeal to the Jewish Scriptures, they never intima- 
ted that these Scriptures contained any which ought not to have 
been in them, nor that any which should have been in them had 
been taken away. They charge the Jewish teachers with per- 
verting and setting them aside by their traditions, but never with 
adding to or taking from the Scriptures themselves. They, there- 
fore, plainly endorse the Jewish Canon as authoritative and com- 


plete. 

It only remains that I show the truth of the second part of my 
proposition, that the Jewish Canon was the same as our Old 
Testament , and we are ready for the conclusion, that this also is 
complete and from God . 

We have then before us another plain historical inquiry, — Wbat 
books composed the Jewish Canon at the time of our Saviour and 
Apostles ? And it devolves on me to prove that they were the 
same which compose our present Old Testament Canon, 
this was the fact, I argue 

17. f Lake xxir. 44 | S Tim. iii. 14 § 2 Peter L tl. 
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1. First ,from the testimony of the New Testament itself 
Here we find nearly all the' books of our Old Testament quoted, 
or clearly alluded to; # and nothing quoted or alluded to as divine 
Scripture, which is not contained in it. The only plausible ex- 
ceptions to this last statement are the mention of the names, 
Jaaoes and Jainbres, in Paul’s 2d Epistle to Timothy, as the 
Baines of those who withstood Moses ; and of the prophecy of 
Enoch, and MichaePs contest with Satan for the body of Moses, 
® the Epistle of Jude: — of all which it is enough to say, that it 
has never been proved that they were cited from any book at all, 
and that, if they were, it does not follow that the books were 
cited as divine and canonical. It is sufficient that the matters 
referred to were facts : and the citation from the books in which 
they were found, no more proves the canonical authority of these 
books, unless it can be shown that they belonged to the Jewish 
Canon at the time, — which no one will affirm, — than Paul’s cita- 
tions from certain writings of Aratus or Cleanthes, Menander, 
and Epimenides proves them to be of divine authority. An in- 
spired writer may cite or refer to uninspired writings ; the writers 
and compilers of the Old Testament not unfrequently did so : — 
but such bare citations or references, even when admitted to be 
•uch, can only prove the existence of the writings and their truth- 
fulness in the particulars cited or referred to as true. They be- 
come proofs of the canonical authority of the writings only when 
they are cited or referred to as divine Scriptures ; or when there is 
other sufficient proof, that they belonged to the Canon of Scrip- 
tures which the inspired writers endorsed as of divine authority. 
Such is not the character of the alleged citations or references. 
Even admitting that books were cited or referred to, there is noth- 
iof to indicate that they were regarded by the inspired writers as 
having divine authority ; and there is abundant other proof that 
the Jewish Canon, which they endorsed, contained no such wri- 
tings. On the other hand, the books of our Old Testament, 
which are quoted or referred to, are quoted or referred to as divine, 
in the way that I have already mentioned ; or there is abundant 
ether proof that they, as well as the books which are not quoted 
or referred to, were all contained in the Jewish Canon as endorsed 
by Christ and his Apostles. — I proceed with this testimony, and 
adduce, 

* The books not cited, according to Eichhorn (Einleitung in d. A T. § 87), are 
Judges, Ears, Nehemiah, Esther, Ecclesiastes, and Song of Solomon. 
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2. Next, the testimony of ancient Jewish writers . 

Amongst these Josephus stands preeminent He was born soon 
after our Saviour's death, — about a.d. 37, — and flourished partly 
in the age of the Apostles. He was of priestly extraction, care- 
fully educated in the religion and literature of his country; and, 
at a later period, devoted himself with great assiduity and success 
to the language and literature of the Greeks. He espoused the 
cause of his country when invaded by the Romans; but was 
early taken prisoner, and acted as interpreter for Vespasian and 
Titus until the conquest of Jerusalem, when he was carried to 
Rome, and permitted to dwell in the imperial palace. Here he 
wrote his History of the Jewish War, and his account of the 
Jewish Antiquities. No man of his age and country was better 
able to relate the customs and opinions and history of his own 
people. In his maturer life he wrote a treatise against Apion, an 
Alexandrian grammarian, who had violently assailed the Jewish 
nation. In this treatise,* defending the authenticity and credi- 
bility of the Jewish Scriptures, he writes as follows : — 

“ For we have not amongst us myriads of books, discordant 
and conflicting, but only twenty-two books, containing the history 
of all (past) time and justly believed to be divine. Of these five 
belong to Moses, which contain the laws and the tradition of the 
origin of mankind until his death : this period is little less than 
three thousand years. From the death of Moses to the reign of 
Artaxerxes, king of the Persians after Xerxes, the Prophets who 
were after Moses recorded the events of their times in thirteen 
books. The four remaining books contain hymns to God, and 
rules of life for men. From Artaxerxes to our own time every- 
thing has been written ; but it is not esteemed of equal credit 
with what preceded, because there has not been an exact succes- 
sion of Piophets. And it is evident from fact, how we believe in 
our Scriptures : for through so long a period already elapsed, no 
one has dared to add anything, or to take from them, or to make 
alterations ; but it is implanted in all Jews, from their very birth, 
to consider them oracles of God (fcov and to abide by 

them, and for them, if need be, cheerfully to die.” 

In this important passage of Josephus, we notice, first , a divi- 
sion of the books which composed the Jewish Scriptures into three 
classes. We have already met with the same division in the New 
Testament :t “ All things must be fulfilled which were written in 

* B. L g 8. f Luke xxiv. 44. 
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the Law of Moses and in the Prophets and in the Psalms concern- 
ing me.” We find it about the same time in Philo, a learned Jew 
of Alexandria (a.d. 41), who, speaking of the Essenes, a Jewish 
sect, says that there was in every house a sanctuary into which 
they introduced nothing but “the Laws, and the Oracles which were 
uttered by the prophets, and the Hymns and other writings by 
whicii knowledge and piety increase together and are perfected.”* 
We find it still earlier (b.c. 130-230 1) in the preface to the transla- 
tion of the work entitled The Wisdom of Sirach , by his grand- 
son. He several times distinctly mentions the Law, the Proph- 
ets, and the other books, which had been diligently studied by his 
grandfather before he undertook his own work. Prom all these it 
is evident, that long before the time of Christ, the Old Testament 
books constituted a well-known and received Canon amongst the 
Jews : — in other words, that the Canon of the Old Testament had 
long been closed, and the books arranged under three definite 
divisions. The third class would seem at first to have had no dis- 
tinctive name : but as the other two were specifically and appropri- 
ately designated, this class, for the want of an appropriate name, 
wa9 simply called for distinction’s sake, ‘ the other Scriptures 
—in the time of Christ, ‘Psalms,’ or, ‘Hymns and Practical 
Books,’ from the place which the Psalms held in the division, or 
from the prevailing character of the books ; and afterwards again, 
a« we shall see, simply ‘ Scriptures,’ or ‘ Holy Scriptures ’t 

We notice, secondly , that Josephus mentions the number, 
though not the names, of the books belonging to each class. Of 
the Law there were five , of the Prophets thirteen , and of the 
Hymns and Practical Books four : in all twenty-two. Had he 
given us a list of the books in each class, his testimony would 
have been complete in itself. But there is little difficulty in show- 
ing the identity of the Jewish Canon as thus described with our 
present Old Testament. The five books of the Law were cer- 
tainly, according to universal consent ancient and modern, the 
five books of Moses, — Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and 
Dcuteronony. By Prophets the Jews designated those who were 
Inspired to declare the will of God ; and holding firmly that such 
men wrote all the books of their Canon, the thirteen books of the 

* De Yit Contempt, g 3, where it seems plain from the following context that he 
nfcrt to the received Sacred Scriptures. 

t Hivemick (daces the grandfather aa 200-800. Einleitang in d. A. T. g 8. 
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Prophet s, combining them as we shall see was common in order 
to reduce the whole number to that of the letters of their alpha- 
bet, must in distinction from the others have been, 1. Joshua, 
2. Judges with Rath, 3. 1st and 2d Samuel 4. 1st and 2d Kings, 
5. 1st and 2d Chronicles, 6. Ezra and Nehemiah, 7. Esther, 8. Job, 
9. Isaiah, 10. Jeremiah and Lamentations, 11. Ezekiel, 12. Daniel, 
and 13. the twelve minor Prophets reckoned as one. The four 
books of Hymns and Rules of Life would be Psalms, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, and the Song of Solomon. The coincidence is so 
complete, that few have ever doubted that Josephus refers to the 
very books that compose our Old Testament Canon. 

We notice, thirdly , that Josephus distinctly states that after the 
time of Artaxerxes. before which all these books had been written, 
Jewish affairs had been recorded in other books, which, he implies, 
were duly respected, but says expressly that they were not re- 
ceived on a par with the others, because there was no regular 
succession of Prophets or inspired men. These books can only 
be the Apocryphal books, of whose early existence and use, as 
books of more or less value, we have abundant proof, but whose 
want of inspired authority is here explicitly affirmed as the belief 
of the nation. For the remainder of this testimony I shall have 
use presently. 

The conclusion to which we have come of the identity of the Jew- 
ish Canon, as described by Josephus, with our own Old Testament, 
is strongly confirmed by the fact that Philo, to whom I have al- 
ready referred as a learned Alexandrian Jew, nearly contemporary 
with Christ, quotes or alludes to nearly all the books now in our 
Old Testament Canon as Divine Scriptures, while he never makes 
use of the Apocryphal books, certainly never quotes them as au- 
thority.* 

3. My next proof of the identity of our Old Testament and the 
Jewish Canon endorsed by our Saviour and his Apostles, is de- 
rived from the early Christian writers . 

The first whom I adduce is Melito, Bishop of Sardis about a.d. 
170, and renowned alike for his piety and his learning. In an 
Epistlet to Onesimus, his brother, after mentioning his brother's 
earnest desire and request to have an accurate statement of the 
ancient books, he says, that he (Melito) had journeyed to the 
East and to the region where the things were preached and done 

• Kchhorn Emleitung in d. A T. § 26. De Wette on the 0. T. (Pirker) g 1W. 

f Preferred by Eusebius, Ecc. Hist h. >. c. 26 . 
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(L e. Palestine), and having accurately ascertained the nooks of 
the Old Testament, he subjowas a man in the land of Uz 
whose name was Job;” or, if Genesis was the first book 
written, as it is the first in the Bible now, in the Jan- 
guage, “ In the beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth.” Meantime they never copied from one an- 
other. They never seem to have been conscious that 
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there was &plan slowly developing itself. They never 
mutilated or shaped facts so as to fit in to such a plan ; 
they never modified the statement of events so that they 
would seem to be a fulfillment of that plan. Moses, and 
David, and Isaiah, and Paul, and John are as independ- 
ent of each other as Hesiod, and Homer, and Plato. 
The sacred writers were not a corporation, a company, 
a society, to write up a certain system, nor were there 
revisers of their writings so to shape and alter them as 
to secure unanimity and unity. The “Dunciad” was 
written by concert; the “Spectator” was written by 
concert ; Pope’s Homer was translated by different au- 
thors under his direction, and united by him in one ; the 
German critics sometimes tell us that the Iliad itself 
was not written by one Homer, but by many; the 
dramas of Beaumont and Fletcher are always in one 
volume — “ Beaumont and Fletcher” — apparently joint 
productions ; but in the composition of the Bible each 
man pursued his own plan, for Moses, and Isaiah, and 
Paul were perfectly independent authors. 

This is the more remarkable, because a great change 
occurred in passing from the Old Testament to the New. 
The old system, with all the peculiar laws and institu- 
tions pertaining to it, was to give way, and a new sys- 
tem to be introduced — Christianity living to be super- 
induced upon J udaism dying. The difficulty was how, 
in a system so unlike, and where one was to expire and 
the other to rise into life, the one could be made to ap- 
pear to run into the other. Is Christianity a develop- 
ment of Judaism? Would men under their own guid- 
ance, and without some higher influence, have developed 
the old system — the Jewish system — the system of the 
prophets — into Christianity ? Not at all. It would have 
been, under such a guidance, Judaism still; Judaism 
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refined and expanded, Judaism adapted to the whole 
world, but Judaism still And yet the New Testament ^ 
is a development — a filling up— a completion of the sys- 
tem of the Old, and the entire Book — the Bible — is one. 

It is susceptible of easy proof that one part is the com- 
pletion or complement of the other, as the two parts of 
a tally, or as “complementary” colors ; not as the Jews 
would have done it, but as it was intended it should be. 
There is a scheme commenced. There is an anticipa- 
tion. There is a progress. There is a completion in 
the Messiah. There is the unfolding of a plan running 
in its statements through many centuries; one writer 
in one age stating one thing, and another in another, 
as if in one age one artist should have fashioned an arm, 
and another a leg ; one a hand, and another a foot ; one 
the nose, another the lips, another the chin; one the 
form and size of the head, and another the body ; and 
all at last should have been put together in the form of 
Minerva or Apollo. 

The completion of the plan in the New Testament is 
different from what a Jew would have made, but it is 
a completion. He would have made the Messiah of the 
New Testament a prince, a conqueror, a king ; he would 
not have made him a poor man, a despised man, a suf- 
ferer ; the true completion was that he was indeed a 
prince, a king, a conqueror, but that he was at the same 
time, and eminently, poor, despised, and a sufferer. But 
this accords, in fact, after all, with the Old Testament, 
for he was to spring from the decayed family of Jesse and 
David ; he was to be despised and rejected of men ; he 
was to be a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief ; 
his grave was to be appointed with the wicked, but with 
the rich man was he to be in his death, and yet he was 
to be a conqueror and a king, with a dominion wider 
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than Caesar ever won, and an empire more enduring 
than any of the dynasties of kings. 

And if this is true, then there is this presumption in 
the case, that it was under the guidance of One Mind, 
that it is the product of one plan, that it is not the work 
of many minds acting independently or in concert, but 
that there was one presiding Intellect that guided all 
these writers, and adjusted all these parts one to an- 
other, as much as there must have been if there had 
been separate laborers working independently of each 
other, and through many centuries, in forming the dif- 
ferent parts of the Yenus de Medici or the Apollo Bel- 
videre. 

II. The second point will relate to a peculiarity in 
books as such, and in respect to which what has occur- 
red to the Bible considered as a book can be best ex- 
plained on the supposition that it is an inspired volume. 

Books fall away in the progress of society ; they drop 
out of notice ; they accomplish their purpose ; they are 
not missed. The peculiarity of the Bible on which I 
wish to remark, and from which I shall draw this part 
of my argument, is, that the Bible is not a book of this 
class. It does not drop out of notice ; it has not accom- 
plished its purpose ; it does not fall away in the prog- 
ress of events ; it would be missed ; it will not and 
could not be spared. 

There are three classes of books of the kind that I 
now refer to. 

There are, first, those which, though they are founded 
on truth, yet have no such merit as to make the world 
anxious to retain them. They have a local bearing and 
a local reputation, but have no claim on the general at- 
tention of mankind, and no merit that will convey them 
down from age to age. The old paths are strewed with 
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these remains of literature, and advancing generations 
have no interest in gathering them up and preserving 
them ; and any man that makes a book must lay to his 
soul — no very “ flattering unction” — the idea that prob- 
ably this will be the fate of the book that he makes. 
Commonplace books, poetry, novels, travels, biogra- 
phies, histories, works of science, works on art, are thus 
dropped out of view and perish, or are preserved in the 
alcoves of a great library, or are among the rarities 
which antiquarians gather. The prima facie evidence 
in regard to an old book is that it is worthless, because 
it is rare ; for if it had been valuable it would have been 
reprinted, and would not have been rare. 

There are, secondly, those which have been superseded 
by better books on the same subject. Of these the 
number is already vastly large, and is constantly accu- 
mulating. Multitudes of books once useful have drop- 
ped away from the memory of mankind to be recovered 
no more — books that are gone with the volumes of 
Nathan the Prophet and Iddo the Seer (2 Chron., ix., 
29) — books that have absolutely perished, while those 
that remain of that class go largely to swell the num- 
ber of volumes on the shelves of our great libraries — 
books useful as illustrating the history of science and 
art, and the development of human affairs — books useful 
to the antiquarian, but books no longer useful as rep- 
resenting the real state of human knowledge. Science 
is enlarged. What was formerly regarded as science 
is no longer such ; and the books of Galen, Hippocrates, 
Mela, Roger Bacon, occupy substantially the same place 
in science which the works of Abelard and Duns Scotus 
— may I not add Turretin — do in theology. The chem- 
istry of the Middle Ages, the chemistry of Bagdad, was 
a different thing from the chemistry of Lavoisier, of 
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Priestley, of Black, and of Sir Humphry Davy ; and the 
books even of these men are also vanishing fast, and are 
taking their places with those that are mainly interest- 
ing to the antiquarian alone. 

There are, thirdly, books that are false in science, in 
philosophy, in the facts affirmed, that pass away, of 
course, when the truth is discovered. All the works of 
Ptolemy, and all the books founded on the Ptolemaic 
system of the heavens, ingenious, labored, and profound 
as they were, passed away, of course, when the Coper- 
nican theory was established; and those books now, like 
thousands of others, are of use only as marking the his- 
tory of science, or as illustrating the powers of the hu- 
man mind, or as showing, by contrast, the wonderful 
wisdom of the Creator in the actual structure of the 
universe and the beauty of the Copernican system. 

The question now is, Whether the Bible is a book 
that belongs to either of these classes ; a book to pass 
away with advancing knowledge, and in the progress 
of ages ; a book to be dropped ; a book that is to lie 
hidden in the alcoves of great libraries ; a book that is 
to be of interest and value only to the antiquarian. If 
it is not so, then why is not so ? 

The Bible is not a book to be dropped and forgotten. 
Whatever may be said of it, it is not to occupy the 
same place as those books which, from any cause, the 
world is “ willing to let die.” It has held its place in 
the world longer than any other book or books, unless 
it be true that the writings of Confucius go back to as 
remote a period as the composition of the book of Job. 
It has passed through innumerable revolutions in gov- 
ernments, in opinions, in philosophy, in manners, cus- 
toms, and laws. It has made its way in the world under 
all forms of government — monarchical, aristocratic, re- 
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publican, democratic. It has held on its steady course 
when Aristotle was in the ascendant and controlled the 
mind of Europe, and when he was dethroned, and Plato 
rose in the ascendant. It has held its way in the great 
change from the Ptolemaic to the Copemican systems 
of astronomy, and in all the revolutions which have 
been made in science and the arts. Many of those arts 
and much of that science it has modified ; many of the 
laws which rule among the nations, and no small part 
of the customs of social life among the most refined 
people, it has originated or shaped ; it has seen systems 
of government and systems of religion pass away, and 
it still lives. The Bible, in the parts then composed, was 
among the books that influenced human affairs when 
Nineveh stood where its buried ruins now are ; when 
Babylon was great and magnificent, where now the 
wild beasts of the desert lie down, and satyrs dance, 
and owls dwell, and dragons cry (Isa., xiii., 22) ; when 
Tyre was the mistress of the seas, now a place where 
the fisherman dries his nets ; long before Hesiod and 
Homer sang ; when uncivilized and savage men wan- 
dered over the Seven Hills on the Tiber, and when not 
a hut stood on the banks of the Thames. 

The Bible has survived all attacks, and they have not 
been few or unskillful ; and it has now a hold on the 
world which it never had before , and the world would 
now more unwillingly than ever before “ let it die.” It 
is translated into more languages than any other book ; 
it has been transcribed more frequently, and with more 
care, than any other book ; it is more frequently printed 
than any other book ; it is more embellished with the 
highest ornaments of art than any other book; it lies 
on more tables in the dwellings of the intelligent and 
the refined than any other book. More cultivated minds 
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have been employed in defending and illustrating it 
than any other book ; more learning has been expended 
on it than on any other book ; more keen and sagacious 
criticism has been employed on it than perhaps on all 
other books put together. More such minds are en- 
gaged in defending it now than ever were before. More 
men are employed in* translating it, and more presses 
are at work in printing it than ever before. It is doing 
more to influence the world than it has done in any for- 
mer age. It is working its way among the nations of 
the earth ; changing customs and laws ; originating in- 
stitutions of learning and benevolence ; modifying pun- 
ishments ; influencing the treatment of prisoners ; break- 
ing off the shackles of slavery ; and elevating the char- 
acter and position of woman, as it has never done before. 

It is recognized as authority in more colleges and schools 
than it has ever been before ; and if there are more at- 
tacks made on it from scientific sources, it is also true 
that more defenders from the same source arise to show 
that it is not inconsistent with the best deductions of 
science. The simplest and most philosophical way of 
explaining all this is, that the book had a higher origin 
than man. 7^ 

III. My third remark will relate to the place which 
the Bible has in histoiy, and the point of the remark 
wiil be, that the Bible contains records and statements 
on historical subjects which can be best explained also 
on the supposition that it is an inspired book. 

(1.) The first observation here is, that it is the only 
history of the world that traces human affairs up to 
their origin. Following back any other history, and en- 
deavoring to ascertain the origin of things in the early 
transactions in our world, we soon come to the region 
of fable, of legend, of myth, of night ; we reach a point 
L 2 
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where all anterior in the history is manifestly the work 
of the imagination or the invention of national pride. 
In Egypt, in India, in China, in the African tribes, in 
Mexico and Peru, and to a great extent in Greece, we 
soon come into the region of night ; and even of Rome, 
who, since the work of Niebuhr, will affirm, notwith- 
standing the records of Livy, that we have any exact 
knowledge of what occurred in its early history ? Be- 
gin, in your investigation of past events, where profane 
history begins, and you are plunged into the midst of a 
state of affairs of whose origin you know nothing, and 
where the mind wanders in perfect night and can find 
no rest. Kingdoms are seen, but no one can tell when 
or how they were founded ; cities appear whose origin 
no one knows ; heroes are playing their part in the great 
and mysterious drama, but no one know r s wdience they 
came or w hat are their designs ; races of beings are 
seen whose origin is unknown, and the past periods of 
whose existence upon the earth no one can determine — 
races formed no one can tell for what purpose or by 
wffiat hand. Vast multitudes of beings are suffering 
and dying for causes which no one can explain; one 
generation in its own journey to the grave treads over 
the monuments of extinct generations, and with the me- 
morials of fearful changes and convulsions in the past 
all around it of which no one can give an account. Be- 
gin your knowledge of the past at the remotest period 
to w’hich profane history w ould conduct you, and you 
are in the midst of chaos, and you can not advance a 
single step without plunging into deeper night — a night 
strikingly resembling that described in the oldest book 
in the Bible itself, and the oldest book in the world, as 
the abode of the dead : “ The land of darkness and the 
shadow of death ; a land of darkness as darkness itself; 
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and of the shadow of death without any order, and 
where the light is as darkness” (Job, x., 21, 22). 

(2.) The Bible is the only book that explains the ori- 
gin of things — the creation of the earth and the heav- 
ens — the creation of man, and the creation of the vege- 
tables and animals that people the globe. True science 
does not pretend to explain those things ; for, whatever 
false science may attempt, true science pauses before it 
reaches the point of the creation of matter or the origin 
of life. It finds matter, and it finds life, at the begin- 
ning of all its own investigations ; nor do the labors of 
the chemist and of the physiologist go behind those 
facts as already existing to tell how they came into be- 
ing. The Bible does . 

(3.) The Bible, so far as secular history becomes in- 
telligible, and at the point where it becomes intelligi- 
ble, accords with and explains the existing state of 
things. The tenth chapter of Genesis, almost entirely 
a dry list of names — apparently as dry and unmeaning 
as the muster-roll of an army, or as Homer’s list of he- 
roes and ships in the first book of the Iliad — contains, 
in fact, the only clear and intelligible account of the 
peopling of our globe, and the origin of the nations that 
now dwell upon the earth. It is a document which 
could not have been fabricated any more than one be- 
forehand could fabricate the names of the soldiers in an 
army, and yet it is the only document which we pos- 
sess that tells how the world was divided and settled. 
The nations that dwell in Europe, in Asia, and in Afri- 
ca can, for the most part, be distinctly traced up in 
their origin to the men whose names occur there ; and 
without this dry document, all accounts of the peopling 
of the globe would be darkness and chao3. 

(4.) The Bible explains facts that exist which would 
be otherwise inexplicable. 
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In a state of feeling now extensively prevalent among 
scientific men, there arc many who would shrink from 
avowing their belief in the first four chapters of Gene- 
sis, and there are many who would desire to turn those 
chapters into myth and fable, as containing statements 
which no scientific man would literally receive. In a 
course of lectures, or even in preaching, it might seem 
to the view of many such men to argue more of reck- 
lessness than of prudence to select those chapters as 
the subject of illustration, and there are not a few hav- 
ing high claims to eminence in science who would turn 
away from the statements in those chapters as belong- 
ing wholly to myths and legends. 

Yet in those chapters are contained all that we know y 
if we know any thing in regard to the origin of the real 
facts that exist in our world. We, who hold to the in- 
spiration of the Bible, believe that the record in those 
chapters will explain the origin of all that now exists 
on earth ; we are certain that if that explanation fails, 
we shall look in vain elsewhere for any explanation — to 
history ; to the reasonings of philosophers ; to the geol- 
ogist ; to the antiquarian ; to the poets. 

(a) Those chapters explain the origin of things — the 
creation of the heavens and the earth. Science does 
not explain the creation of the world — the origin of the 
universe. It has no facts on that subject with which 
to deal ; its work commences when the work of crea- 
tion is done; when matter already has a being, and 
when the laws of matter are already established. It 
explains the laws by which the elements of matter com- 
bine or are moved, not how they were made ; it ex- 
plains the proportion of the sixty or more substances 
of which our world is composed ; the laws of the chem- 
ical elements ; the laws of galvanism, of light, of heat, 
of electricity* of life — not how they were made . 
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(b) The Bible explains the order in which things were 
made on the earth. Till the discoveries in the recent 
science of geology, the world has been in the dark in re- 
gard to that order, and the naked statement in the first 
chapter of Genesis, appealing, up to that period — that 
is, for nearly six thousand years — to the mere faith of 
mankind, has been all that the world has had to rely 
on. Two things are remarkable in regard to that state- 
ment in the first chapter of Genesis, with all that there 
is in the chapter still unexplained and mysterious : one 
is, that the order of the creation as there stated corre- 
sponds with singular accuracy with the order as dis- 
closed by geology ; the other is, that geology now af- 
firms, from the testimony of the earth itself, that there 
were successive creations , as is affirmed in Genesis; in 
other words, that one class of animals has not been de- 
veloped from a previous order of beings. The Bible af- 
firms thus; and if there is any one thing now clear in 
the developments of geology, it is, that one race was 
swept off to make way for another; and that one suc- 
ceeded another in a certain order, and that order is the 
one found in the Bible; that man was the last in the 
series of the creations ; and that there has been, in fact, 
no work of creation^- no new matter formed — no new 
races of animals or vegetables brought upon the earth 
since man appeared. Thus,” says Moses, “ the heavens 
and the earth were finished \ and all the host of them” 
(Gen., ii., 1). How did Moses, or whoever was the au- 
thor of the statement in Genesis, know this ? What are 
the probabilities that an ancient writer uninspired, un- 
dertaking to give an account of the creation of the 
w T orld, would hit on that order? Where else has it 
been done ; where has it been hinted at ? 

(c) The Bible affirms and explains the fact to which 
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all true science is tending — the unity of the race. That 
fact is stated and affirmed ; that fact is the basis of the 
doctrine of universal depravity as stated in the Bible ; 
that fact is the foundation of all its statements about 
the work of redemption ; that fact is the foundation of 
all that there is in the Bible in regard to the rights of 
man. 

But that fact of the unity of the race has been by no 
means apparent to men, and is a doctrine the statement 
of which in the Bible is most easily explained by the 
idea of inspiration, even if it can be explained in any 
other way. It is morally certain now that men will 
come tip to that doctrine in their ow r n investigations; 
but it is by no means a doctrine so obvious that it 
w’ould be laid at the foundation of a system as a mat- 
ter of course, or a doctrine in reference to which there 
are no scientific difficulties to be removed. The varie- 
ties of language; the varieties of complexion ; the forms 
of the skull, and the facial angle, and many other things 
in the formation and anatomy of the human frame, fa- 
miliar to those who have devoted their attention to this 
subject ; the varieties in the four great divisions of the 
race — the Mongolian, the Caucasian, the Ethiopian, the 
American — all show how daring and bold , so to speak, 
was the doctrine laid at the very foundation of the 
whole book, that the races of men are all descended 
from one pair ; that “ God has made of one blood all the 
nations of men, to dwell on all the face of the earth” 
(Acts, xvii., 26) ; and that “the whole earth was of one 
language and of one speech” (Gen., xi., 1). Yet the 
tendency of science now is to demonstrate the unity of 
the human race; its tendency also is to demonstrate 
the original oneness of language. All the languages 
of the earth have been traced with very great clearness 
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now to three sources, with the highest probability that 
they will yet be traced back to. one ; and it has not yet 
been demonstrated that the varieties of the human race 
in complexion and in anatomical structure are not sus- 
ceptible of explanation on the supposition that the race 
was originally one. 

Man, in the mean time, in the Bible, is kept wholly 
distinct from all the inferior creation. A line as marked 
as any line can be runs through the Bible between man 
and all the inferior races. There is no intimation that 
one has been developed from the other, or that the one 
is to be treated as the other. Man alone is a moral 
agent ; is subject to law ; is responsible. Man is a sin- 
ner; is redeemed; is immortal. Man is made in the 
image of God. lie has a soul. He is a wandering child 
of God, to be governed by moral law ; to be restrained 
by motives ; to be guided by truth ; to be redeemed by 
the blood of the atonement ; to live forever with God. 
He is not derived or developed from the ourang-outang 
or the monkey ; he is, in the Bible, a new creation , as 
geology now affirms him to have been. 

Whence came these views and thoughts into the 
minds of the sacred writers ? How, on subjects so diffi- 
cult, and on which there was to be such variety in the 
opinions of men before these truths were reached by 
the slow process of science, did they at once anticipate 
ail that would be established on the subject in the far- 
distant ages, and state at the outset what man icould be 
led to believe at the last ? The simplest explanation of 
this is, that that Eternal Spirit that sees and knows all 
truth guided them above the exercise of their own pow- 
ers to the statement of those truths to which the world 
would at last come, but which would be reached by 
men in their own investigations only after ages had 
passed away. 
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The time will not allow me to pursue this train of 
thought farther, or to apply it to other subjects that lie 
equally within its range. A farther application of the 
thought would relate to such subjects as the fall of 
man, and the fact of universal depravity ; to the place 
which man occupies among the creatures of God here 
below; to the subject of death — especially death in 
man ; to the origin of tlie languages of the earth, and 
to the dispersion of the nations. The question in re- 
gard to all these points would be whether any men 
would have been likely to have made the statements in 
the Bible unless they were inspired. 

IV. The fourth point to which I shall advert in illus- 
tration of the subject of inspiration will pertain to the 
truths communicated in the Bible. The argument in 
the case will be, that those truths lie beyond the range 
of the unaided human powers. 

This remark might be illustrated on a wide scale in 
reference to the powers of the human mind as existing 
any where, and, in the highest sense of the proposition, 
it would be that those truths are beyond the highest 
human intellects, or the power of such intellects to orig- 
inate them, however those powers may be cultivated — 
beyond the reach and range of philosophy in its purest 
and most exalted forms. It might be questionable with 
some whether that could be demonstrated, but it is not 
necessary to consider that particular point in illustrat- 
ing the proposition now before us. The real inquiry is 
whether those truths were beyond the natural powers 
of the men actually employed in composing the Bible. 
It may be , indeed, that the natural powers of those men 
were not inferior to the highest forms of intellect known 
elsewhere in philosophy and science ; it may be that 
the intellects of Moses, and Isaiah, and David, and Paul 
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were by nature equal to the great lawgivers, poets, 
reasoners, orators, philosophers of the world, and that, 
in themselves, they deserve a place by the side of 
Numa, and Lycurgus, and Demosthenes, and Plato, and 
Burke ; but still the real question now is whether they, 
whatever were their native endowments, were compe- 
tent, without aid from on high, to disclose the truths 
actually found in the Bible. We are to remember, too, 
that whatever were the native endowments of Moses, 
and Isaiah, and David, and Paul, they were not the only 
men employed in writing the Bible. The Bible is not 
their work alone. They are not its authors as a whole. 
We are to bear in mind who they were associated with, 
and then to inquire whether the peasants, and shep- 
herds, and fishermen that, in fact, wrote a large part of 
the Bible, were competent to be associated with them 
in the composition of the Bible as a whole — whether a 
common stone-mason could be associated with Phidias 
in the design of the Minerva, or common bricklayers 
with Michael Angelo in the structure of St. Peter’s, and 
in the mosaics that adorn it. 

(1.) Who, then, were the men that actually wrote the 
Bible ? 

The Bible came from a land undistinguished for lit- 
erature ; a land not rich in classical associations ; a land 
not distinguished for pushing its discoveries into the 
region of science. Chaldea had its observatory, and the 
dwellers there early looked out on the stars and gave 
them names ; Egypt had its temples where the truths 
of science, as well as the precepts of religion, were com- 
mitted to the sacred priesthood ; Greece had academic 
groves; but Judea had neither. To such things the 
attention of the nation was never turned. We have all 
their literature ; all their science ; all their knowledge 
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of art — ami all this is in the Bible. Among the ancients 
they were regarded as a narrow-minded, a bigoted, a 
superstitious people. They did not travel abroad as 
Greek philosophers did, to converse with sages in other 
lands, nor did they ever seem anxious to obtain any 
knowledge except that which was originated in their 
own land. Pythagoras and Plato went abroad to con- 
verse with the wise of other lands ; Herodotus to learn 
the facts of history ; Solon and Lycurgus left their 
country to observe the working of the law’s in other 
countries, and to give sanction to their own ; but Moses 
left the court of Pharaoh and went into a desert; Isaiah, 
Daniel, and David never traveled to gain knowledge, 
and though Paul traveled much and far, it was never 
to gain knowledge, but to impart it to mankind. The 
idea is, that in the various departments of literature 
they could not come into competition with the classic 
writers of antiquity ; that they made no pretensions to 
philosophy; that they were undistinguished in what 
the w r orld regards as learning and eloquence ; and, es- 
pecially, that they had almost no knowledge of science 
as understood in the present age. They made no pre- 
tensions to what now constitutes the science of astron- 
omy, chemistry, anatomy, mechanics ; and, as compared 
with the philosophers of Greece, and the literary and 
scientific men of Germany, France, England, and our 
own country, the ancient J ew could have no claim to 
eminence, nor, in relation to these things, has he trans- 
mitted any thing that the world thinks worth preserv- 
ing. It may add to the force of this consideration to 
remember that all the eminence of any kind which they 
had in ancient times ceased with the sacred writers, and 
that with the exception of J osephus and Philo, after the 
destruction of their Temple, they were of all pretended 
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literary people the most puerile and trifling. They 
wrote no poetry worth preserving or reading; they 
produced no orators or historians of any distinction ; 
they pushed forward no discoveries in science, and their 
writings, as produced in the Talmud, are the most dis- 
tinguished of all compositions for frivolous things and 
for childish conceits. The writers of the Bible were 
mostly shepherds, peasants, fishermen, with no other 
and no better training than are now found in men of 
that rank in life. 

As an illustration of this point, I may refer particu- 
larly to the apostle John. He was a fisherman on the 
Lake of Tiberias when Jesus first saw him, and called 
him to the work of an apostle. We have his Gospel, 
and we have his book of “Revelation,” and, bearing in 
remembrance that he was a fisherman , we are to ask 
what would fishermen taken from the banks of the Del- 
aware, from Marblehead and Gloucester, or from the 
Banks of Newfoundland, be likely to produce if called 
to compose a book on the subject of John’s Gospel, or 
the Book of Revelation ? Suppose he were called to 
delineate a perfect character ; to represent an incarnate 
God — living, acting, and speaking with man, and as a 
man ; to compose or record from memory discourses of 
the profoundest character respecting God ; to describe 
future scenes, in the world’s great changes, in pictfires 
and symbols, what would be likely to be the result of 
such an effort ? In illustrating this point, in language 
better than I can use, I may be permitted here to intro- 
duce an extract from a discourse by Dr. Dwight : “ The 
apostle John,” says he, “ was born in an age when the 
philosophy of his country was a mere mass of quib- 
bling, its religion a compound of pride and bigotry, and 
its worship a ceremonious parade. His lineage, his cir- 
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cumstances, his education, and his employment were 
those of a fisherman. On what natural principle can it 
be accounted for that, like the sun breaking out of an 
evening cloud, this plain man, in these circumstances, 
should, at an advanced age, burst upon mankind with a 
flood of effulgence and glory? Whence did it arise 
that, in purity of precept, discernment of truth, and an 
acquaintance with the moral character of man, and the 
attributes of his Maker, this peasant leaves Socrates, 
Plato, and Cicero out of sight and out of remembrance? 
Do you question the truth of this representation ? The 
proof is at hand and complete. There is not a child of 
fifteen in this house who, if possessed of the common 
education of this land, would not disdain to worship 
their gods or to embrace tlieir religion. But Bacon 
and Boyle; Butler and Berkeley ; Newton and Locke; 
Addison and Johnson; Jones and Horseley, have sub- 
missively embraced the religion of St. John, and wor- 
shiped the God whose character he has unfolded. Their 
systems have long since gone to the grave of oblivion. 
His has been animated with increasing vigor to the 
present hour, and will live and flourish through endless 
ages. Their writings have not made one man virtuous. 
His have peopled heaven with the children of light. 
The seventeenth chapter of his gospel, written as it is 
with the simplicity of a child, yet in grandeur of con- 
ception and in splendor of moral excellence triumphs 
with inexpressible glory over all the efforts of human 
genius, and looks down from heaven on the proudest 
labors of infidelity.”* 

(2.) The class of truths discussed and disclosed by 
these men may be referred to as a second illustration 
of the evidence of their inspiration. A remark or two, 
* Sermons, vol. ii., p. 436, 437. 
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without attempting now to demonstrate the truth of 
the remark, or to illustrate it, is all that the time will 
admit. 

(a) All that we truly know about God is from the 
Bible. I say “ know /” I do not say imagine or conjec- 
ture. What did the Egyptians, the Persians, the Assyr- 
ians, the Babylonians, the Greeks, the Romans know 
about God? What did the ancient inhabitants of Brit- 
ain, the Druids, the Celts, the Gaelic tribes ? What did 
the Goths, the Yandals, the Gauls, the Visigoths, that 
came pouring down from the North on the Roman env 
pire ? What do the people of China, of India, of Tar- 
tary, or the tribes of Africa know? What do the fol- 
lowers of Mohammed, except as Mohammed learned it 
from the Bible? What has philosophy ever taught 
men about God ? What does science teach them now ? 
Does the telescope reach his throne ? Does the micro- 
scope disclose him ? They disclose something, you say ; 
and so it may be, or at least they lay the foundation of 
reasoning about some things pertaining to God — per- 
haps to his existence; his greatness; his power; his 
knowledge. But how about those things which we are 
most interested in knowing — his moral character; his 
mercy ; his justice ; his goodness ; his truth — about the 
question whether he is worthy of confidence? How 
long in the laboratory will the chemist toil before he 
will obtain from earths and alkalies — from the crucible 
and the blow-pipe — an answer to these questions ? Just 
as long as his predecessors of the Middle Ages, the al- 
chemists, would have toiled to find the philosopher’s 
stone or the elixir of life. 

(b) All that we know about the immortality of the 
soul we learn from the Bible. I say here also, all that 
we “ know” not what we may conjecture and wish for. 
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Do philosophers disclose that ? Do astronomers ? Do 
chemists ? Do scientific men, as such, even believe in 
the immortality of the soul ? If they do believe it, do 
they believe it as the result of their discoveries in sci- 
ence? Does the chemist believe it because he has found 
the proof of it in his laboratory ? Do mental philoso- 
phers believe it on the ground of their own reasonings ? 
The profoundest argument on this subject in ancient or 
modem philosophy is undoubtedly that of Plato in the 
“Gorgias.” And yet who is convinced by that now? 
Who does not rise from the perusal of that argument 
with the conviction — painful and sad on his mind — that 
if this is all , then, indeed, “ shadows, clouds, and dark- 
ness” rest on the whole subject ? You could not con- 
vince a child in any of our Sunday-schools, from that 
argument, that his soul is immortal. Hear Cicero again 
on that argument of Plato, in a passage which I have 
quoted to you before : “ I know not how it is, but when 
I read I assent ; but when I lay down the book, and be- 
gin by myself to reflect on the immortality of the soul, 
all that assent glides away.”* 

(c*) All that we know about a plan of salvation is 
learned from the Bible, not from philosophy or science. 
Science does not disclose such a plan — any plan by 
which a sinner may be saved. It is not, and it is not 
supposed to be, a part of the province of science to re- 
veal such a plan, and scientific men, as such, are careful 
to keep their own province distinct from any such plan, 

* Marcus . Quid tibi ergo opera nostra opus est? num eloquentia 
Platonem superare possumus ? evolve diligentcr ejus eum librum, qui 
cst de animo ; amplius quod desideres, nihil erit. Auditor . Feri me- 
h ere tile, et quidem ssepius, sed nescio quo modo , dum lego , assentior ; 
cum posui librum , et mecum ipse de immortalitate animorum ccepi cogitai'e > 
assensio omnis ilia elalitur. — Cicero , Tusc. Qtuest., lib. i, cap. xii. 
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or the suggestion of any such plan. However much, in 
other respects, scientific men may seem to encroach on 
the doctrines of the Bible ; however the geologist, to 
use a phrase derived from the law, but which may be 
regarded as quite expressive of the idea, may claim 
“concurrent jurisdiction” with the Bible over the sub- 
jects involved in its department, yet nothing of this 
kind is claimed or is manifest in regard to a plan of re- 
demption for sinners, or a way of saving men. Neither 
the astronomer, nor the anatomist, nor the chemist 
claims for himself any special knowledge on this sub- 
ject above other men, nor in the books published in 
these departments of science is there any suggestion 
about the way in which a sinner may be saved. What- 
ever may have been claimed by “philosophers,” so 
called, in ancient times, in regard to this ; whatever 
Socrates or Plato may have suggested, yet it is certain 
that the writers on mental philosophy of these times do 
not regard the matter as coming within the cognizance 
of their department of learning, and that, in reference 
to a plan of salvation for sinners, we should be as un- 
successful in our inquiries in the writings of Kant, of 
Sir William Hamilton, and of J. Stewart Mill, as we 
should in a treatise on Logarithms or Fluxions. It has 
somehow occurred to the writers of the Bible to state 
such a plan ; to make it prominent ; to weave it into 
the entire structure of the book ; to make it the grand 
thing on which the composition of the book turns ; to 
make it the idea , in fact, running through the entire 
collection of books from Genesis to Revelation, sixty in 
number, and composed by perhaps a hundred different 
authors — an idea that runs through the book as really 
as the wrath of Achilles runs through all the books of 
the Iliad, or the wrath of Juno through the AEniad, or 
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the fall of man through the Paradise Lost — though 
these are respectively the production of one man — of 
one mind. 

(cl) All that we know about a future state is from 
the Bible. I do not say all that we conjecture or im- 
agine, but all that we Tcnow. Science does not pertain 
to that world, nor does it determine any thing on the 
question whether there is to be a future world, or, if 
there is, what it is to be. The crucible and the blow- 
pipe impart no light on that subject ; the telescope has 
nothing to reveal in regard to it ; the geologist is labor- 
ing to determine something in regard to the intermina- 
ble past, but he has nothing to reveal in regard to the 
interminable future. The footprints of birds, and the 
fossil bones, and the rocks reveal something in regard 
to the past, but they have nothing to say about that 
which is to come. Nor can any man carry the deduc- 
tions of his science — natural philosophy, mental philos- 
ophy, astronomy, chemistry, fluxions — a single step be- 
yond the grave. Nor does any one come back from 
that world, if there is such a world, to tell the scientific 
man and the philosopher that there is such a world, and 
what it is. Apart from the Bible, we are in utter dark- 
ness — a “ land of darkness and of the shadow of death ; 
a land of darkness as darkness itself ; and of the shad- 
ow of death, without any order, and where the light is 
as darkness” (Job, x., 21, 22). 

(3.) The truths disclosed in the Bible are up to this 
age, and are still in advance of the world. Science has 
never come up to them; the progress made in the 
world in our own marvelous age has not superseded 
them. The Bible has not been dropped by the way, as 
the works of Averroes, of Galen, of Roger Bacon have 
been ; nor has it found its place in the alcoves of the 
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library where lie superseded and forgotten books of 
past times. It lives. It has a vitality and an energy 
which it never had before — in the nineteenth century 
as much ahead of the world, in its own departments, as 
it was in the time when its great truths were first 
preached on Mars’ Hill by Paul. This remark I shall 
have occasion to illustrate in the tenth and concluding 
Lecture of this course, and it must now, therefore, be 
taken for granted. 

(4.) It remains, then, to ask how these men knew 
these things; how they were able to propound these 
truths, which are to live through all the changes of the 
world; to influence permanently and perpetually the 
nations of the earth ; to survive while countless gener- 
ations of men pass away ? 

Was it genius that produced the Bible? How came 
these men to be endowed wdth such a genius ? Why 
has not the same thing occurred elsewhere among such 
classes of men — peasants and fishermen ? Where else 
have such classes of men produced such a book ? There 
has been one Burns, one Bunyan, one Shakspeare — per- 
haps a dozen or a score more of such men of remarkable 
genius — plowmen, glovers, tinkers ; but if all their com- 
positions were put together, would they make one book ; 
W’ould there be one plan; would there be unity of de- 
sign ; would there be such power in the volume ; would 
the volume commend itself so much to all classes of 
men; would it secure so permanent a hold; would it 
perpetuate and extend itself so among the nations of 
the earth ; would it so meet the wants of man as a sin- 
ner, as a sufferer, as a dying being, as immortal ? 

Did the sacred writers borrow this from others? 
From whom? From the Persian magi ; from Chaldaean 
sages; from Egyptian priests? These were the only 
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ones to borrow from at the time when a considerable 
part of the book was written, and they have not bor- 
rowed from them. They had nothing, and they have 
transmitted nothing to us which could be regarded as 
the original of which the Bible is a copy ; and, what- 
ever may be said of the Bible, it is an original booh . 

Is it the production of insanity ? Something like the 
ravings of the Pythian priestess or the priest of Apollo ; 
something like those great thoughts which a mind like 
that of Hamlet could produce, the workings of “ melan- 
cholic madness of a delicate shade, in which the rea- 
soning faculties, the intellect proper, so far from being 
overcome or disordered, may, on the other hand, be ren- 
dered more active and vigorous?”* It can not be nec- 
essary to argue this. Perhaps an apology is necessary 
for having alluded to it again. 

Is it the result of inspiration ? This is the remaining 
solution. This, at least, will account for the facts. This 
will explain all. This is the most simple and easy so- 
lution ; this is what they claim for themselves ; this is 
what has commended itself as the best solution of the 
facts to the great mass of mankind for these eighteen 
hundred years. This is likely to be extensively the 
opinion of mankind for generations to come. 

That there are difficulties in the view which has now 
been submitted to you is not to be denied. That there 
are many questions which may be asked in regard to 
the inspiration of the Bible, which, if they do not re- 
main to be ashed , remain to be answered , is to be ad- 
mitted. That there are things in the Bible apparently 
inconsistent with the high purpose of a revelation from 
God; that there are apparent inconsistencies and con- 

* Shakspcarc’s Delineations of Insanity, etc., by A . 0. Kellogg , M. 
D.y p. 36. 
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tradictions in the book itself ; that there are discrepan- 
cies between its statements and the statements of secu- 
lar history — not determined yet which is right; that 
there are commands not easy to be reconciled with our 
notions of justice and morality; that there are state- 
ments which seem to conflict with many of the disclos- 
ures of science, no friend of the Bible can deny. That 
to solve these questions, and remove these difficulties, 
would be the meritorious work of a long life, a field 
worthy of the highest talent of any young man desir- 
ous of rendering the most efficient service possible to 
the Church of God, I most firmly believe. That there 
is no work on the inspiration of the Bible that meets 
all these questions, and removes all these difficulties, so 
that it would commend itself to a candid inquirer after 
truth as entirely satisfactory, be he infidel or otherwise, 
I think any one must admit who has had occasion to 
examine what has been written on the subject. 

But these admitted facts do not affect the reasoning 
in this Lecture, if the reasoning has any value. The 
difficulties of science yet unexplained, and that seem, 
as many of them do, to lie beyond the compass of the 
human mind, do not affect the general course of argu- 
ment in regard to astronomy, chemistry, geology, anat- 
omy. The apparent inconsistencies and contradictions 
in the movements of the heavenly bodies are not al- 
lowed to set aside the deductions which seem to be 
clearly established. Time does wonders in all sciences. 
One after another difficulties are removed ; a thing that 
seemed to jar is shown to be, in fact, in harmony; what 
seemed to be irreconcilable with something else is 
shown to be, in fact, essential to the very existence, and 
to the proper action of that “ something else.” How 
many difficulties, contradictions, discrepancies, thus si- 
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lently vanish as light advances in the world, and as the 
real harmonies of the universe are better understood ! 
Thousands of hearts, and heads, and hands are thus 
successfully toiling in removing the difficulties in na- 
ture ; intellects not less profound, learning not less ex- 
tensive, hands not less active, are toiling in like manner, 
and with as much prospect of success, in removing the 
questions of difficulty in regard to the Bible. 

It is said that much of the Bible relates to common 
matters ; to trifles ; to things that men could learn 
without a revelation; to things that are of no great 
consequence ; to things low and insignificant. 

Much of this is so; and the same is as true of the 
world as God made it as it is of the Bible that He has 
revealed. Atoms ; molecules ; germs ; infusoria ; worms ; 
reptiles; insects made to torment and annoy; centi- 
pedes; tarantulas; vermin — why all these things? 
Would the God that revealed the great truths of hu- 
man redemption “ reveal,” if revelation it can be called, 
so many trivial things in the Bible ? Would the God 
that made the sun, the stars, the milky way, the mil- 
lions — the numberless millions of suns that flame in the 
far distant realms of space, make and care for these 
things so trivial ; so annoying ; so noxious ? 

It is said that there are discrepancies; inconsisten- 
cies; contradictions. 

It is so, apparently. Are there none in nature that 
science has not yet taught us how to reconcile and har- 
monize? There was a discrepancy in the movements 
of the planet Uranus, lying, as was supposed, on the 
outer circle of the planetary worlds. It did not work 
well. It did not keep its course. It bent out of its 
way. It was not in harmony with the rest ; nor could 
astronomers tell vyhy. Le Verrier and Adams simulta- 
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neously gave their minds to the solution of the diffi- 
culty, and each suggested that there was another plan- 
et, as yet unseen by man, far in the region beyond it. 
The astronomer at Berlin pointed his telescope to the 
spot where they said it would be found, and the har- 
mony of the planetary system was restored. 

Who knows what time may do in removing apparent 
inconsistencies and contradictions ? Listen to a remark 
of Mr. Hume : “N o priestly dogmas ever shocked com- 
mon sense more than the infinite divisibility of exten- 
sion, with its consequences.”* 

It is said that there are things taught, commanded, 
and done in the Bible, as the command to Abraham to 
offer up his son Isaac, and the command to destroy the 
nations of Canaan, which it is difficult to reconcile with 
our notions of morality. 

This, also, is so ; and the same thing is true of much 
that God does in our world, and of much that he per- 
mits. Who has explained these things ? Who has been 
able to show exactly how the things that occur on 
earth under the divine administration — by the order- 
ings of His providence, and by His own hand, are con- 
sistent with our notions of justice and right; our views 
of morality; our conceptions of benevolence ? When 
there are any fewer difficulties in the facts in our world 
than there are in this respect in the statements of the 
Bible, then it will be proper, on this account, to make it 
a special objection to the Bible as a work of God ; when 
men have succeeded in explaining the difficulties in the 
facts as they occur under the divine administration, and 
in showing how they are consistent with our notions of 
justice, goodness, and morality, then it will remain to 
inquire whether possibly the same explanation might 
♦ Philosophical Works, rol. iv., p. 182 . 
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not remove all the difficulties from the same source 
pertaining to the word of God. The entrance of sin ; 
the sorrows and woes of earth ; the inequalities in the 
human condition; the destruction of the innocent — of 
women, and old men, and infants by the plague, by pes- 
tilence, and by famine ; the desolations of war, not less 
savage and barbarous than the wars of Canaan ; the 
divine vengeance taken on nations through the agency 
of the wicked passions of men — the love of conquest, 
revenge, and ambition — 0 for the coming of some one, 
gifted above all mortals hitherto, that shall be able to 
explain these things, and to tell how they are consistent 
with the character of a just and holy God; with our 
conception of what is right, and of what would be for 
the best ; with our notions of benevolence, equity, right- 
eousness — O for some gifted mind to tell how sin, and 
woe, and death came into the universe at all ! Till 
such an appearing, what better can we do than to sup- 
pose, in either case, that there may be principles at pres- 
ent beyond our grasp that may explain the one and the 
other ; that the principles which would be applicable to 
the one may be applicable to the other ; that the God 
of nature may be the God of the Bible. 

These things constitute no great difficulty in the 
practical affairs of life ; they need constitute no great 
difficulty in the practical matters of religion. They do 
not prove, in the one case, that the world is not the 
workmanship of a pure and holy God; they do not 
prove, in the other, that the Bible is not from the same 
pure and holy Being. 

Have we reached a conclusion on this subject which 
will be satisfactory to your minds ? Perhaps I ought 
not to venture to affirm what I would hope may be 
true. Have we removed all difficulties from the sub- 
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ject ? Assuredly this has not been done ; nor, in a world 
so full of difficulties on kindred subjects, could we hope 
that this could be done. But, notwithstanding these 
things, it may have been shown that the Bible is a book 
whose origin is not to be accounted for by a reference 
to human genius ; and that the most simple and philo- 
sophical explanation of the facts in regard to it is, that 
it is given by inspiration of god — as the most satis- 
factory explanation of our world, after all, with all its 
difficulties, is, that it is the creation of god. 
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LECTURE Vm. 

THE EVIDENCE OF THE DIVINE ORIGIN OF CHRISTIANITY 

FROM THE PERSONAL CHARACTER AND THE INCARNA- 
TION OF CHRIST. 

The question which, in history, has agitated the 
world more perhaps than any other, is that which was 
asked by Pilate, “What shall I do with Jesus which is 
called Christ ?” (Matt., xxvii., 22). In history the ques- 
tion has been, What view shall be taken of his person ? 
What origin and rank shall be ascribed to him ? What 
place shall he have among those whose life and teach- 
ings have materially affected the condition of the 
world ? Shall he be regarded as a mere man, “ natu- 
rally as fallible and peccable as other men ?” Shall he 
be regarded as a mere man, but, unlike other men in 
this respect, that he was absolutely perfect and pure ? 
Shall he be regarded as a phantasm, appearing in the 
form of humanity, and living, suffering, dying in ap- 
pearance only ? Shall he be regarded as a being of a 
higher order actually descending to the earth, and liv- 
ing among men — an angel ; an archangel ; a loftier being 
still, as near to God as a created being can be, sent into 
the world to accomplish a great work for men ? Shall 
he be regarded as the most highly endowed in genius 
of any of our own race ; forming some great plan ; and 
accomplishing his work by the mere greatness of his 
genius ? Shall we regard him as a mythical being, and 
all that has been said of him as embodying only the 
conceptions of men forming a system of imposture or 
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delusion around him as a nucleus, and arranging the 
ideas of that system as if they had been expressed in 
his life? Shall we regard him as God himself in his 
own essence incarnate ; or as a person in the essence of 
God incarnate; or as, a form of the mere manifestation 
of the Deity in our world? Shall we regard him as 
having one nature or two ; one will or two ; as a per- 
fect man having a “ reasonable soul” as well as a body, 
united with the divinity ; or shall we regard him as a 
man only as he had a bodily form in which God, as such, 
performed all the functions of the soul ? Has the world 
come to any settled views on these subjects, or is it 
likely that it ever will ? Enemies and friends ; sages, 
fathers, priests; synods and councils embracing the 
learning and piety of the world ; good men and bad 
men; historians and philosophers; the orthodox and 
the heretical, have endeavored for eighteen hundred 
years to answer the question which so much perplexed 
Pilate, “ What shall be done with Jesus ?” Men of pro- 
found erudition, assuming that there was a real person- 
age who bore the name, have brought, as Strauss has 
done, the vast resources of their learning to the inquiry 
whether all else in regard to him could not be explained 
on the supposition that liis religion is a “ myth ;” men 
of brilliant imaginations, entering the field of romance, 
like Renan, have inquired whether all that occurred in 
his life can not be explained on the supposition that he 
was a young man of marvelous genius, awaking grad- 
ually to the consciousness of his own great powers, and 
himself deluded with the idea of a universal empire. 
The “ orthodox” world has believed that his true place 
in history can be assigned only on the supposition that 
he was the only perfect man that has ever trod the 
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earth since the first Adam fell, and that he was the in- 
carnate Son of God. 

Pilate was perplexed. An honest man would have 
settled the question at once. The world has been per- 
plexed. Can we now, after the l^pse of eighteen hund- 
red years, so determine what is to be “ done” with him 
as to find evidence in his character and claims that he 
was sent from God, and that his religion is true ? 

The subject of this Lecture, therefore, will be, The 
evidence of the divine origin of Christianity from the 
personal character and the incarnation of Christ. 

As preparing the way for this argument, it may be 
proper to refer a little more fully to the nature of the 
perplexities which have been felt on the subject, and to 
the various answers which have been given to the in- 
quiry involved in the question of Pilate. 

The Gnostics regarded him as an aeon or “ emanation” 
from God, “ the first and brightest emanation of the 
Deity, who appeared upon earth to rescue mankind 
from various errors, and to reveal a new system of truth 
and perfection.”* He was, in their apprehension, neither 
truly God nor truly man. “Not truly God, because 
they held him, though begotten of God, to be yet much 
inferior to the Father; nor truly man, because every 
thing concrete and corporeal they believed to be in- 
trinsically and essentially evil; so that most of them 
divested Christ of a material body, and denied him to 
have suffered for our sakes what he is recorded to have 
endured.” He was a phantasm that appeared first on 
the banks of the Jordan, and lived, and suffered, and 
died in appearance only.f 

According to Arius, he is “totally and essentially 

* Gibbon, Decline and Fall, i., 256. 
f Mosheim, Eccl. Hist., vol. i., p. Ill, 171-181. 
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distinct from the Father; the first and noblest of those 
created beings whom God the Father formed out of 
nothing, and the instrument which the Father used in 
creating the universe, and, therefore, inferior to the 
Father both in nature and in dignity.”* “Though the 
Son of God was united with human nature on the birth 
of Jesus, yet that Son of God was a Krlay a [creation]. 
He indeed existed long before that birth, but not from 
eternity. ”f 

To the Monarchians, or Patripassians, he was the true 
God inhabiting the body of Jesus, the divine nature oc- 
cupying the place and performing the functions of the 
human soul — “ the man Christ was the Son of God, and 
to this Son the Father of the universe so joined him- 
self as to be crucified and endure pangs along with the 
Son.”J They asserted “ the true and proper Deity in 
Christ’s person, but denied his humanity. The one 
single person of the Godhead, the true and absolute 
Deity, united himself with a human body , but not with 
a rational human soul.”§ 

Nestorius and his followers sought to answer the 
question by assuming the fact that there were in Christ 
two natures, a proper divinity and a proper humanity, 
but that they remained distinct and were not united in 
one person — “in a single self-conscious personality.” 
“ Instead of a blending of the two natures into only one 
self, the Nestorian scheme places two selves side by 
side, and allows only a moral and sympathetic union 
between them. The result is, that the acts of each 
nature derive no character from the qualities of the 

* Mosheim , Eccl. Hist., vol. i., p. 343. 
f ShedcTs Christian Doctrine, vol. i., p. 393. 
t Mosheim , Eccl. Hist., vol. i., p. 182. 

§ Shedd's Christian Doctrine, vol. i., p. 394. 
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other.”* The problem to be solved was whether all 
the statements in the New Testament, and all the acts 
of the Redeemer, could be explained on this suppose 
tion. 

The Eutychian or the Monophysite Christology ex- 
plained, or tried to explain, the statements in the New 
Testament, and the facts in the life of the Redeemer, on 
another and an opposite supposition, in answer to the 
question “what shall be done with Jesus.” That sys- 
tem asserts the unity of self-consciousness in the person 
of Christ, but loses the duality of the two natures. Eu- 
tyches taught that in the incarnation the human nature 
was transmuted into the divine, so that the resultant 
was one person and one nature. For this reason the 
Eutychians held that it was accurate and proper to say 
that “ God suffered ”\ 

Sabellius sought to answer the question by supposing 
that there was but one “ person” in the divine nature ; 
that, according to the different manifestations, as Cre- 
ator, Redeemer, Sanctifier, that one person was desig- 
nated by different names , implying a distinction not in 
nature, but in the manifestation that there was a “ cer- 
tain energy put forth by the supreme parent, or a cer- 
tain portion of the divine nature being separated from 
it, because united with the Son, or the man Christ ; that 
there was but one divine person ; that while there was 
a real difference between the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, that difference was neither an essential nor a 
personal one ; the divine three were not three distinct 
persons, but three portions of the divine nature, all de- 
pending on God ; and that that portion which united 
with the man Christ, in order to redeem men, is the 

* Shedds Christian Doctrine, vol. i., p. 397. 

f Ibid., vol. i., p. 397. 
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Son,” and that by this theory all that there was in the 
person and work of Christ can be explained.* 

Paul of Samosata and his followers — the Paulians — 
supposed that they could explain the mysteries of the 
person of Christ on the theory that the Son and the 
Holy Ghost exist in God as reason and the operative 
power do in man; that Christ was born a mere man, 
but that the reason or wisdom of the Father descended 
into him, and enabled him to teach and to work mira- 
cles ; and that, on this account, it was proper to say 
that Christ was God, though not in the proper sense of 
the word.f 

Julian, the emperor, greatly perplexed and embar- 
rassed in regard to Jesus, and the progress which his 
religion had made in the empire, attempted to solve all 
the mysteries in regard to him by saying that “Jesus, 
having persuaded a few among you [Galilaeans, as he 
contemptuously called the Christians], and those of the 
worst of men, has now been celebrated about three 
hundred years, having done nothing in his lifetime 
worthy of fame — tpvov ovtiev aicoiig a £iov — unless any one 
thinks it a very great work to heal lame and blind peo- 
ple, and exorcise demoniacs in the villages of Bethsaida 
and Bethany. 

Socinus sought an explanation by assuming that 
Christ was a mere man, but a good man ; Dr. Priestley 

* See Moslieim , Eccl. Hist., vol. i., p. 241, 2. There is some confu- 
sion in the statement of Mosheim on this subject, and there has been 
some doubt whether he has given the correct account of the senti- 
ments of Sabellius. His views are examined in a long note by Dr. 
Murdock. I have endeavored, from the text and the note, to state, as 
clearly as possible, what were probably the views of Sabellius. 

f Ibid., vol. ii., p. 244. 

X Lardner's Works, vol. vii. , p. 628, ed. London, 1838. 
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in the idea that he was a mere man “ naturally as falli- 
ble and peccable as any other man.” 

Chubb supposed that he could explain all by the fol- 
lowing statement : “ In Christ we have an example of 
a quiet and peaceable spirit; of a becoming modesty 
and sobriety ; just, honest, upright, sincere ; and, above 
all, of a most gracious and benevolent temper and be- 
havior. One who did no wrong, no injury to any man; 
in whose mouth was no guile ; who went about doing 
good, not only by his ministry, but also in curing all 
manner of diseases among the people. His life was a 
beautiful picture of human nature in its native purity 
and simplicity, and showed at once what excellent crea- 
tures men would be when under the influence and 
power of the Gospel which lie preached unto them.”* 

The solution by Rousseau is so well known that it is 
necessary only to refer to it. “ Is it possible,” says he, 
“ that the sacred personage whose history it [the Bible] 
contains should be himself a mere man ? What sweet- 
ness, what purity in his manner ! What an affecting 
gracefulness in his instructions ! What sublimity in his 
maxims ! What profound wisdom in his discourses ! 
What presence of mind, what subtlety, what fitness in 
his replies! How great the command over his pas- 
sions ! Where is the man, where the philosopher, who 
could so live and so die, without weakness and without 
ostentation ? The death of Socrates, peacefully philoso- 
phizing among his friends, appears the most agreeable- 
that one could wish; that of Jesus, expiring in agonies, 
abused, insulted, and accused by a whole nation, is the 
most horrible that one could fear. Socrates, indeed, in 
receiving the cup of poison, blessed the weeping execu- 

* True Gospel of Jesus Christ, sec. viii., p. 55, 56, quoted by Dr, 
Schaff, Person of Christ, p. 282, 283. 
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tioner who administered it ; but Jesus, amidst excruci- 
ating tortures, prayed for his merciless tormentors. 
Yes, if the life and death of Socrates were those of a 
sage, the life and death of Jesus are those of a God.”* 
Strauss assumed that Jesus was a real personage — * 
that there was such a living Teacher, but that the 
things ascribed to him are in the main mythical ; that 
is, that certain ideas and conceptions have been made 
to have the appearance of a living form and reality by 
being represented as in connection with him, or as acted 
out in his life. The problem was, assuming that there 
was such a real personage, to explain how those ideas 
could be represented as embodied in his life, or what 
those ideas would be if represented as acted out by a 
living man. “ This Christ,” says he, “ as far as he is in- 
separable from the highest style of religion, is historic- 
al , not mythical ; is an individual, not a mere symbol . 
To the historical person of Christ belongs all in his life 
that exhibits his religious perfection, his discourses, his 
moral action, and his passion. He remains the highest 
model of religion within the reach of our thought, and 
no perfect piety is possible without his presence in the 
heart. As little as humanity will ever be without re- 
ligion, as little will it be without Christ ; for to have 
religion without Christ would be as absurd as to enjoy 
poetry without regard to Homer or Shakspeare.”f 
Renan takes a different view, and aims to explain his 
life on different principles. 4 1 will assume,’ is the idea 
— not his exact language — 4 the main facts about him, 
as stated by the Evangelists, especially in the Fourth 
Gospel, to be true, and I will write his life anew — that 

* Emile ou do TEducation, lect. iv., quoted at length in Dr. 
Schaff's Person of Christ, p. 280-296. 

f Quoted by Dr. Sdwff, Person of Christ, p. 340, 341. 
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life as seen especially by a contemplation of the scenes 
where he lived and died. I will make that life as at- 
tractive as possible by all the charms of fancy, romance, 
poetiy. I will go and visit the place where he was 
born, the place where he was trained, the places where 
he dwelt, and there, studying his character, inquiring 
how it was developed at that time and in those scenes 
— the influences that bore on his childhood, his youth, 
and his riper years — the successive ideas which he cher- 
ished in regard to his own powers, and the unconscious 
illusions under which he was brought in regard to him- 
self, and the plans which he formed under those illu- 
sions, I will set forth his life as the most beautiful and 
attractive that the world has seen. I will see what I 
can do with this 4 young man of profound originality’ 
(p. 125 ) ; of 4 perfect idealism’ (p. 140 ) ; 4 who developed 
his own powers the more he believed on himself’ (p. 
148 ); this young man of extraordinary genius, awak- 
ing slowly to the consciousness of his great powers ; 
forming his plans, under an innocent enthusiasm, on 
‘false views,’ as Columbus and Newton did (p. 138 ), 
but deeply and permanently affecting the world.’ 44 In 
the first rank,” says he, 44 of the grand family of the 
true sons of God, we must place Jesus. Jesus had no 
visions ; God does not speak to him from without ; God 
is in him ; he feels that he is with God, and he draws 
from his heart what he says of his Father. He lives in 
the bosom of God by uninterrupted communication ; he 
does not see him, but he understands him without need 
of thunder and the burning bush like Moses, of a reveal- 
ing tempest like Job, of an oracle like the old Greek 
sages, of a familiar genius like Socrates, or of an angel 
Gabriel like Mohammed. He believes that he is in di- 
rect communication with God ; he believes himself the 
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Son of God. The highest consciousness of God which 
ever existed in the breast of humanity was that of 
Jesus.” “ Christ, for the first time, gave utterance to 
the idea upon which shall rest the edifice of the ever- 
lasting religion. He founded the pure worship — of no 
age — of no clime — which shall be that of all lofty souls 
to the end of time. If other planets have inhabitants 
endowed with reason and morality, their religion can 
not be different from that which Jesus proclaimed at 
Jacob’s well. The words of Jesus were a gleam in a 
thick night; it has taken eighteen hundred years for 
the eyes of humanity to learn to abide by it. But the 
gleam shall become the full day ; and after the passing 
through all the circles of error, humanity will return to 
these words, as to the immortal expression of its faith 
and its hopes.” “Repose now in thy glory, noble 
founder ! Thy work is finished ; thy divinity is estab- 
lished. Fear no more to see the edifice of thy labors 
fall by any fault. Henceforth, beyond the range of 
frailty, thou shalt witness, from the heights of divine 
peace, the infinite results of thy acts. For thousands 
of years the world will defend thee. Banner of our 
contests, thou shalt be the standard about which the 
hottest battle will be given. A thousand times more 
alive, a thousand times more beloved since thy death 
than during thy passage here below, thou shalt become 
the corner-stone of humanity so entirely, that to tear 
thy name from this would be to rend it from its founda- 
tions. Complete conqueror of death, take possession 
of thy kingdom, whither shall follow thee, by the 
royal road which thou hast traced, ages of worshipers.” 
“ Whatever may be the surprises of the future, Jesus 
will never be surpassed. His worship will grow young 
without ceasing ; his legend will call forth tears without 
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end; his sufferings will melt the noblest hearts; all 
ages will proclaim that, among the sons of men, there 
is none born greater than Jesus.”* 

Nothing has been, also, more perplexing in secular 
history than the question what place shall be assigned 
to Jesus and his religion. Mr. Gibbon, as I have re- 
marked in a former Lecture, found it indispensable to 
dispose of this question, and he gave the best efforts of 
his mind to it. The problem with him was how to ac- 
count for the spread and the power of his religion on 
the supposition that it was an imposture and an illu- 
sion. The course of his history would have flowed 
much more freely, and the task of the great historian 
would have been greatly lightened, if it had not been 
for the difficulties involved in the solution of this 
question. 

To the world now — to Rationalists; to Socinians; to 
Unitarians; to skeptics; to worldly men; to the West- 
minster Review ; to philosophers, is there any one sub- 
ject more difficult than that involved in the question 
of Pilate, “ What shall be done with Jesus ?” Ages 
have passed away since he lived, and now the question 
is revived with a power which it has never had before, 
and more learning is employed on the question than 
there has been at any former period of the world. At 
his birth it was said of him, “ Behold, this child is set 
for the fall and rising again of many in Israel ; and for 
a sign which shall be spoken against ; that the thoughts 
of many hearts may he revealed ” (Luke, ii., 34, 35). This 
was true in his own age ; it is true in history ; it is true 
in our own times ; it bids fair to be true to the end of 
the world. 

The inquiry as it pertains to us in this course of Lec- 

* Life of Jesus. New York, 1864, p. 50, 51, 104, 215, 351, 376. 
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tures, with reference to the argument for the truth of 
his religion, especially in the nineteenth century — after 
his character has been before the world for eighteen 
hundred years — is, whether that character furnishes ev- 
idence that he was from God, and that his religion is 
divine, or whether all that there was in his character 
can be explained on the supposition that his claims 
were false, and that his religion is an imposture. 

The argument now divides itself into two parts: 
that derived from his personal character, and that de- 
rived from his incarnation. 

I. THAT DERIVED FROM HIS PERSONAL CHARACTER. 

(1.) The foundation of this argument is, that the 
character of Jesus, as drawn by the Evangelists, is per- 
fect. If that were denied, and as far as it was denied, 
the argument would fail. 

It might, at this stage of the argument, almost be 
assumed that that character is perfect. It has been 
admitted by all, or so nearly by all, that as in cer- 
tain mathematical propositions small fractions may be 
left out of the account as not affecting the result, so 
here the number of those who have called the perfec- 
tion of that character in question has been so small, 
and the points have been so unimportant, if not inap- 
preciable or doubtful, that these need not be taken into 
the account. The ancients did not call the perfection 
of his character in question. Neither Celsus, Porphyry, 
nor Julian expressed a doubt on the subject. The ar- 
gument which they urged was not based on a denial 
of the perfection of Jesus; it was founded on the al- 
leged fact that the character of others — of Socrates, 
and of Apollonius of Tyana — were not less perfect. 

It is only in modern times that the perfection of that 
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character has been called in question, and the fact that 
it has been done, and the manner in which it has been 
done, have shocked the Christian world. 

Dr. Priestley, indeed, asserted that “ Christ was nat- 
urally as fallible and peccable as any other man,” but 
he did not venture to suggest that his character, in fact, 
was not actually perfect, or that he was in any sense a 
sinner, though he would not have been restrained from 
doing it if there had been any thing in his conduct or 
character to which he could have referred as proof— for 
he was not restrained from saying that he had found 
defects in the reasoning of the apostle Paul. It was re* 
served for others to take the additional bold step of 
specifying what they regard as defects in the character 
of the Saviour. 

The “ acute and candid” author of the work on “ The 
Soul” and the “ Phases of Faith”* understood very well 
that “ a perfect type of character is the essence of a 
practical religion,” and that, if the Christian type was 
perfect, it would be hopeless to set up a new religion 
beside it. Accordingly, it became necessary to show 
that there were imperfections in the character of Christ, 
and the imperfections which he specifies are two in 
number. The first is the exhibition of indignation 
against the hypocritical and soul-murdering tyranny of 
the Pharisees ; the second is the absence of mirth, and 
of laughter as its natural and genial manifestation. ”f 
This is all. 

Strauss also denies the sinlessness of Jesus. This, 
however, is done not so much from the specification of 
any actual facts, as on the d priori philosophical argu- 
ment of the impossibility of sinlessness, or the panthe- 

* Mr. Newman. 

+ Lectures on the Study of History, by Goldwin Smith , p. 139, 140. 
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istic notion of the inseparableness of sin from all finite 
existence. The only exegetical proof that he urges is 
the declaration of the Savior (Matt., xix., 17), “There 
is none good but one, that is God.”* 

A French writer — F. Pecaut — (Le Christ et la Con- 
science , Paris, 1859) likewise denies the sinlessness of 
Jesus. He refers to the following facts as evidences of 
imperfection: the conduct of Jesus toward his mother 
in his twelfth year; his rebuke administered to her at 
the wedding feast of Cana ; his expulsion of the traffick- 
ers from the Temple ; his cursing of the unfruitful fig- 
tree ; the destruction of the herd of swine ; his bitter 
invectives against the Pharisees ; and his own rejection 
of the attribute “good” in the dialogue with the rich 
youth.f 

Such objections as these it would not be difficult to 
answer, and it will be assumed here, in accordance with 
what may be regarded, with these slight exceptions, as 
the universal judgment of mankind, that the character 
of the Savior was perfect. If this is admitted, it will 
be admitted, also, with exceptions not more numerous, 
or that will not more vary the judgment of mankind, 
that the character stands alone. It would be as easy 
to dispose of the few cases — not more than two or 
three in number — that have been set up as being also 
perfect, as Socrates and Apollonius, for example, as it is 
to dispose of the specified objections in regard to the 
perfection of the Savior. The general judgment of 
mankind on the subject of human perfection is un- 
doubtedly in accordance wdth the expressed opinion of 
Cicero: “In whom truly there shall be absolute per- 
fection we have not as yet seen ; we have seen no one 
perfect ; it has only been expounded by philosophers 
* Setoff, Person of Jesus, p. 209. f Ibid . 
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what such a one would be , if there should he such a 
one.”* 

(2.) To see the full bearing on the argument of the 
remark now made, it is necessary to keep in mind the 
fact that that character has been regarded as equally 
perfect in all those eighteen centuries which have 
elapsed since his appearing ; among all nations where 
he has been made known ; by all ranks and conditions 
of society. This is an ordeal through which a charac- 
ter claimed to be perfect must necessarily pass. It is 
not that the character is regarded as perfect in one age, 
or among those of a certain rank or condition in life, 
but that it commends itself to those of every age and 
of every condition, and that when examined in view of 
all the phases of opinion which exist among men, and 
of all the standards of perfection which are set up, in 
reference to what it would be if reproduced in a partic- 
ular age and among a particular class, it is still found 
to be without a flaw. For, abstractly, there are great 
varieties of opinion among men about what is perfect 
in character ; there are different standards of morality ; 
there are different views in philosophy; there are dif- 
ferent customs and opinions ; there are different things 
aimed at in life ; there are different attempts to draw 
a perfect character. That which would seem to be per- 
fect in one age, and according to the mode of judging 
in that age, might be seen to be very far from being 
perfect when men should have more enlarged and cor- 
rect views of what constitutes perfection; and that 
which would come up to the demands of that more ad- 
vanced age might still show defects in an age still more 

* In quo vero erit pcrfccta sapientia quem adhuc nos quidem vidi- 
mus ncminem ; sed philosophorum sententiis, qualis futurus sit, si 
modo aliquando fucrit, exponitur. — Tusc. Quaest., lib. ii., cap. 22. 
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advanced, and might fail to meet the general judgment 
of mankind as to a claim of absolute sinlessness. 

The claim set up for the Savior, and universally con- 
ceded, with the few exceptions which I have noticed, is 
that it commends itself equally to every age ; to every 
class of persons ; to the learned and the unlearned ; to 
sages, to philosophers, and to those in humble life — to 
all as absolutely free from sin. On this fact my argu- 
ment now is based.* 

(3.) Assuming now that the character of Christ is 
perfect or sinless, it will be proper, in order to see the 
force of the argument, to consider the attempts which 
have been made to draw or describe a perfect char- 
acter. 

One of two things is true in regard to the character 
of Christ, as exhibited in the New Testament : — it was 
either real, or it was the work of the Evangelists — a 
work of fiction. 

If it was real, then the question is settled ; for if he 
was perfect and sinless, then he was what he claimed to 
be, and was the Son of God sent down from heaven — 
for he undoubtedly claimed this. 

If it was the work of the Evangelists, then we have 
to show how it was that such plain men as they were, 
and very imperfect men themselves, should have been 
able to set before the world a perfect imaginary charac- 
ter ; how four or more men of such rank as they were 

* The following works may bo referred to on the general sub- 
ject of the character of the Savior: Dr. Ullmann , Die Sundlosigkt it 
Jesn; Dr. Horace BushneU , The Character of Jesus; John Young , 
The Christ of History; I. P. Lange , Leben Jesu ; Dr. Channing's 
Sermon on the Character of Christ, Works, vol. iv., p. 23 ; Lectures 
on the Study of History, by Prof. Goldwin Smith , p. 127-167 ; and 
“ The Person of Christ,” by Dr. Philip Schaff. 
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should have combined, in separate narratives, to pro- 
duce such a character; how, moreover, they should 
have done it, not by direct statements, but by placing 
this imaginary person in a great variety of situations, 
and bringing him into contact with the world for a suc- 
cession of years, and under every possible temptation 
to do wrong ; and how they were able so to describe 
him that he never is represented as uttering a senti- 
ment, or manifesting a feeling, or performing an action, 
which is not conformable to the highest standard of 
perfection. It will be seen at once that it is a much 
more difficult thing for four men to present a perfect 
character in such details than it would be for one man 
to carry out his own individual conceptions; as it 
would be more difficult for four sculptors to produce 
the Apollo Belvidere, in the beauty of its form and pro- 
portions, than it was for the one mind that conceived it 
and executed it. Moreover, the difficulty is to be ex- 
plained how, on the supposition even that Christ actu- 
ally lived , and was perfect or sinless, such men had the 
ability so to draw his character, and so to represent 
him, in such a variety of situations, that his character 
should commend itself to all ages as absolutely sinless. 

The simple fact in the matter, whether the character 
was real, or whether it is the creation of the imagina- 
tion, is that they have done what was never before 
done, and what, even with this model before them, has 
never since been done. 

The attempts made by men to draw a perfect charac- 
ter have been of two kinds : from real life ; and from the 
imagination — real characters, and fictitious characters. 

The former attempts have failed, because there have 
been no perfect characters, and because it has been the 
work of the historian to describe men as they are. 
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Themselves imperfect men, and portrayed by imper- 
fect men, they stand before the world as imperfect 
men. 

The design of fiction, in poetry and romance, i& to de- 
scribe men and women as they are, or human nature 
as it is. Such works, so far as they relate to human 
conduct, lose all their value when they fail to describe 
human nature as it Is — living men and women — acting 
their parts on the great theatre of human life. Those 
works come nearest to perfection, as works of art, when 
they describe human nature most accurately. Shak- 
speare does not describe perfect characters ; it may be 
doubted whether he ever attempted it, or designed to 
describe one. The characters in novels, as the charac- 
ters in history, are not perfect characters ; and if any 
one has attempted to draw such a character, it is easy 
at once to see, whatever else it may be, how unlike it is 
to the character of Jesus Christ. Where is there a 
character, in fiction, that can be held up to all the world 
in all ages ; that can represent man in all relations and 
circumstances ; that can be a sinless model in conduct 
alike toward God and toward men ; that can be a model 
for kings and princes, sages and philosophers, the hum- 
ble, the unlearned, the lowly, the down-trodden — in pros- 
perity and in adversity; in joy and in sorrow; in be- 
nevolence, in purity, in gentleness, in the love of truth, 
in the love of justice; in childhood, in youth, and in 
middle age; under obloquy and reproach; in dealing 
with crafty and unprincipled men ; in abandonment and 
persecution ; in the severest form of death, and under 
all that could shake the firmness of virtue — where is 
there, where has there been, such a character, in reality 
or in fiction, except in the person of Jesus Christ ? 

I do not affirm that it has never been attempted. Wc 
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have seen that there has been, in two or more instances, 
a claim set up to perfection of character that would be 
a set-off against the claim in favor of Jesus Christ. I 
do not deny that writers of fiction have designed to 
draw a perfect character, nor that they have supposed 
that they have done it — just as artists have designed to 
present a perfect human form in the Apollo and the Ve- 
nus de Medici, and perfect beauty in the Madonna. I 
do not deny that the attempt has been made — where, in 
fact, it has most signally failed — in the description of 
the gods appearing in human form, a fact which we 
shall see in another part of this Lecture bears vitally 
on the argument before us. 

(4.) But let us look a moment at the difficulties which 
have attended such an undertaking. 

(a) First, then, there has been no living model from 
which men could draw in forming such a character; 
no one that would be recognized universally as con- 
stituting such a model. 

(b) There has been no agreement among men as to 
what would be such a standard of character. The idea 
would differ in different ages and among different na- 
tions. A Hebrew would have set up one standard ; an 
Egyptian another ; a Greek another ; a Roman another; 
a Persian another ; an inhabitant of China now has one 
ideal standard, a Hindoo another, a New Zealander an- 
other. A nobleman has one idea, a philosopher another, 
a priest another. A Mandarin has one idea, a Brahmin 
another, a Turkish mufti another. A Pharisee had one, 
a Sadducee another, and one of the sect of the Essenes 
another. * Antony in Egypt and Benedict in Italy, 
founders of the monastic system, one, Ignatius Loyola 
and Xavier another. A Catholic priest has one idea, a 
Protestant minister of religion another. A peasant of 
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Galilee could hardly be supposed to have the same 
standard which would be approved in Corinth. 

(c) The ideas of morality and manners change in dif- 
ferent ages. There are very low views of morality in 
one age, and very stringent ones in another ; there are 
things cultivated in one age which are disregarded in 
another ; there are things which in one age are consid- 
ered to be lofty virtues, which in another age cease to 
be considered as virtues at all. In the days of chivalry 
and knight-errantry there were things regarded as in- 
dispensable, as entering into character, which a change 
of social customs has rendered at best obsolete ; things, 
too, then regarded as lofty virtues, which might now be 
considered as, at least, of doubtful morality. The re- 
mark of Cicero, before referred to (p. 286 ), may here 
be borne in mind when speaking of a character in 
which there would be u perfect wisdom ”— perfecta sapi- 
entia — he says that such a character had hitherto ex- 
isted only in the imagination of philosophers : they had 
described not what had been , but what loould be if such 
a character should appear. 

(d) There was this special difficulty in the case, also, 
that the work was to be done, not by one person, who 
could carry out his own conceptions, but by several 
persons, either acting in concert, or acting independent- 
ly of each other. One man — Homer, Virgil, Milton, 
Shakspeare, can easily carry out his own conceptions, 
and secure unity and concinnity in an epic or a trage- 
dy, however long it may be, or however many charac- 
ters are introduced. The writer of the epic can place 
his hero in a great variety of situations, and %till have 
before him the same hero, acting in conformity with his 
character ; the writer of the drama can place any vari- 
ety of characters in different situations, and lead them 
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forth in a great variety of action, and still can so pre- 
serve his plan, and keep up the identity, that Hamlet, 
and Lear, and Othello are always recognized when they 
speak. But the case would be much more difficult 
and complicated if it were supposed that the Iliad, 
the ^Eniad, the Paradise Lost, or Hamlet, were respect- 
ively the production of a society or combination cf 
poets. One sculptor can carry out his own concep- 
tions, and produce symmetiy, concinnity, harmony in 
his statue ; for the statue is in his mind, and he can 
copy it as it is there combined in its proper propor- 
tions. But suppose a company of artists to have un- 
dertaken to execute the statue of Minerva or the Apol- 
lo, it is easy to see how the matter would be compli- 
cated, and how improbable it would have been that 
statues with such beauties of proportion and form 
would ever have existed. 

In the case of the life of the Savior, if no such being 
ever existed, then the difficulty is in seeing how four, 
or five, or more persons could combine to form such an 
idea, and how they could combine in carrying out the 
conception. If he did really exist, then the difficulty 
would be to see how four, or five, or more persons could 
so write his life, with or without concert, as to produce 
separate and independent narratives, and yet preserve 
the unity of the idea through the whole. 

(e) It is to be borne in mind, also, that the plan was, 
as appears, not to represent him as an abstraction, or 
not to present the abstract conception of a perfect man, 
but to place him in an almost endless variety of situa- 
tions, and to show how he acted there ; with no com- 
ment on his conduct with reference to the question 
whether it was consistent or not, and manifestly with 
no anxiety on that point ; without even saying that he 
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was perfect — for that was not affirmed by the Evangel- 
ists themselves, but was reserved for later writers* — 
but to describe him as acting , leaving the world to 
judge from Tiis actions whether he was a perfect being. 
Accordingly, he appears before us in all the variety of 
circumstances in which a human being can ordinarily 
be placed; in such an endless diversity that the char- 
acter, whatever it was, could not but be developed. He 
makes a thousand speeches; he performs a thousand 
actions; he meets with thousands of people; he is 
placed in situations of temptation and of provocation ; 
he is among friends and among foes; he is with the 
wicked and the good ; he is with the sick and the dy- 
ing ; he addresses great multitudes in public ; he warns 
and denounces the wicked, and he pours consolation 
into the hearts of those that weep in private. 

To see the difficulty, and the nature of the argument, 
let us return for a moment to the supposition already 
suggested. The statue of Minerva ; the Apollo Belvi- 
dere ; the Venus de Medici, and the still more compli- 
cated Laocoon, are respectively the work of one artist. 
One mind formed the conception ; one hand carried out 
the conception ; one idea runs through the entire work 
as a work of art. 

But suppose that any one of these, either the most 
simple or the most complicated, were the work of dif-. 
ferent men — the production of a society of artists, and 
not of an individual, either with or without a common 
agreement or understanding. Suppose it be left to one 
man to form the head ; to a second the hand ; to a third 
the foot ; to a fourth the body, each according to his 
different ideas of beauty. Or suppose, in one case, that 
it was left to independent workmen to carry out an 
* 1 Pet., ii., 22 ; Heb., rii., 2(5 ; ii., 10; v., 9. 
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idea of perfection already agreed upon, and to be pro- 
duced by their joint labors ; suppose, in another case, 
that four meweapons 
which unbelief has just cast aside. Infidelity teas incredu- 
lous ; we must not simply adopt its abandoned incredulity. 
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That false and foolish wisdom which glories in believing as 
little as it can, is unworthy of Christian imitation. The facts 
of what in popular language is called Spiritualism, may be 
one thing or another ; but simply to close our ears against 
all evidence, can neither convince our fellow men, nor satisfy 
ourselves. Feeble is the foundation of that faith, which 
does not believe, concerning the spiritual world, greater 
things than these. It may be, too, that God has shut up 
one of the paths trodden before by common Infidelity, that 
it might thus be driven into another, from which the transi- 
tion to a true and humble faith might be more easy. 

There is no necessary call, however, upon the Christian, as 
such, to decide on the real characters of these appearances. 
They may be natural, or preternatural; but they must 
doubtless be of the same order with those which he believes 
to have been witnessed in many past ages, from the days 
of Job and of Abraham downward; and they no more 
touch His higher confidence, than the faith of the patriarchs 
w r as shaken by the skill or power of magicians. Should 
they be human impostures ; should they be simple delu- 
sions ; should they be the operations of physical or psychical 
laws yet undeveloped ; should they be deceptive communi- 
cations from a world more evil than this ; should they be 
anomalous and broken tokens from the sphere of the dead ; 
or should all these characters be mingled, he is prepared 
for all. They will be made tributary, in one manner or in 
another, to the truth which God has revealed, and which 
God will defend. It is not my present task to explain 
them ; but to show that, whatever be their real character, 
they furnish no foundation from which the revealed word 
of the living God can be successfully assailed. 

I. Suppose them, if you will, mere impostures. It is a 
violent supposition. It is a supposition which I hold it 
quite impossible to entertain. All certainty from human 
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testimony is at an end, if we may presume that many 
thousands of our fellow-men, as honest, as sagacious, and 
as credible as any of the rest, have, in many different places, 
without concert, and without motive, unconsciously united 
to force the same strange lie, in the same strange manner, 
upon mankind. But, supposing imposture, can it be turned 
against the Christian Revelation, as if that were of the like 
nature, and sustained only by corresponding evidence ? 

Place then in the balance the wonders of modern necro- 
mancy, if such it be, and the miracles of the Scriptures. 
On one side are sounds which it is hard to distinguish from 
the slightest touches of the human finger ; motions and ele- 
vations of a block of wood ; spasmodic penmanship, which 
writes out rhapsodies or enigmas, poor common sense or 
utter nonsense, facts of the smallest value, or falsehoods of 
less than none. On the other side, the sick rise healed from 
a thousand beds ; the blind receive their sight in an instant ; 
the winds and the sea are calmed at a word; a few loaves 
of bread become the food of thousands; water blushes 
into wine; the voice of God speaks from the sky; the dead 
revive; the transfigured body shines like light; and departed 
saints return and are visible to mortals. If there could be 
imposture here, it must be, not in the facts, but in the 
narratives. Such miracles might be told, perhaps, by an 
impostor, but by no impostors would they be attempted. 
Their number, their vastness, their whole creative character, 
as utterly mock all ancient or modem imitation, as the 
insect clouds, the darkness throughout all Egypt, and the 
death of all her first-born, mocked the magicians of the 
court of Pharaoh. The miracles of the Scriptures would 
not feel the very breath of that Btorm of indignation which 
might sweep away these impostures of to-day, if impostures 
they were. 

II. But possibly you suppose no impostures, but simple 
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delusions. You content yourselves, perhaps, with saying 
that the observers and the performers imagined, you know 
not how, what they neither saw nor did; exaggerated 
what they saw and did; and from some small incidents 
and coincidences, explicable or inexplicable, raised their 
ingenious structure, bewildering themselves by their own 
interpretations. It is an easy mode of disposing of a 
subject which we want leisure to examine. But then, no 
possible resemblance can be found between them and the 
mighty deeds of which our Redeemer said, “ If ye believe 
not me, believe the works.” When Lazarus came out from 
the sepulchre, it could be no delusion on any side. All 
men knew that, if not an abominable conspiracy, it was a 
glorious miracle. When the Apostles declared that they 
had conversed with their Master after His resurrection, 
and had seen the wounds in His hands and side, there was 
no possibility of delusion. They either promulgated a 
solemn, complete falsehood, or they spoke of what they 
had seen and heard, and their hands had handled, of the 
Word of Life. 

III. Far more probable than the supposition of simple 
imposture, or of simple delusion, is that of the operation 
of natural laws, physical or psychical, but as yet unde* 
veloped or unknown. Mind communicates with mind in 
modes with which science has but the most indistinct 
acquaintance. The brain, the nerves, the vital powers, 
the relations between the body and the soul, the magnetism 
of the human system, the channels of communication 
between the inner man and the outer world, the very nature 
of that world itself as contrasted with spirit ; all this is a 
sphere of which little is taught us except by experience. 
If new experience should decidedly affirm the most start- 
ling facts, the old experience is not sufficient to justify by 
its own ignorance of such facts, the rejection of their 
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reality. It may very well be true that these phenomena 
may proceed from such causes, as well as other phenomena 
which can no longer be questioned, but which were once 
almost as wonderful. It may be tbat the mind, in certain 
states, may partake the thoughts of others without word 
or sign. It may be that it can control the movements of 
a body not its own. It may be that all the alleged disclo- 
sures from the world of spirits have been only the kind of 
reflection of what the mind was in itself or in other minds ; 
a reflection clothed in fantastic forms like those of a revery 
or a dream. It may even be that the soul may assume 
something of the power which it shall wield in its disem- 
bodied state, and that the future and the distant may come 
within its dim perception. We do not know the limits 
beyond which our Creator may have decreed that the 
natural faculties shall never advance. We cannot know, 
while every other science glories in its discoveries and their 
application, that the experimental science of the soul may 
not bring to light its peculiar wonders. It ill becomes us 
to presume that no motions are ever to be perceived within 
us of powers which wait to spread their wings, when the 
worm shall emerge from the chrysalis, and fly upward. 
When we were children, it seemed quite as probable that a 
man in a trance might see what was taking place a thou- 
sand miles off at that moment, as that it could be told him 
by a current darting along a wire as swiftly as his thought. 
It is no settled law of nature that sight, hearing, and touch, 
shall alone communicate knowledge ; or that the mind can 
exercise no physical instrumentality but through the bodily 
organs ; no more a settled law than that mechanical powers 
are the only force which man can set in motion. Perhaps 
all which can be proved of the marvels so often asserted, 
may be but the results of laws which are yet to be deve- 
loped, or which are involved in no peculiar mystery. 

4 ) 
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If it be so, is any unfavourable light thrown back upon 
the wonders recorded in Scripture ? Could these also be 
the results of such laws of nature ? The thought would 
confound every conception of laws, and leave no remnant 
of a distinction between the common providence of God 
and His extraordinary interposition. Then, indeed, if it 
were said that there could be no miracles, it would be said 
with equal truth that all events were miracles. We need 
not be careful to insist upon such a term as “ the laws of 
nature the question only is, whether power beyond that 
which is placed within the reach of man as man has been 
exerted. Those who wrought the miracles of Scripture all 
professed that they wrought them by power not human, 
not inherent, but communicated and Divine. Their know- 
ledge that such results would follow their words or acts, 
was not sought but sent. They studied nothing ; they dis- 
covered nothing ; they felt the impulse from God, and in 
His name they did the works which spoke the hand of the 
Creator as clearly as these wonders which are not miracles 
speak the hand of a creature. You can conceive that 
beings who can by their skill construct tables, can by their 
will cause them to move; but you cannot conceive that 
any other but He who breathed into man the breath of 
life, and made him a living soul, can breathe it into him 
again when he has ceased to live. You can conceive not 
only that 

“ old experience can attain 

To something like prophetic strain,” 

but also that the mind may strictly see what the eye can- 
not of some events which cast their shadows before ; but 
you cannot conceive that any but those to whom it has 
been expressly revealed should unfold the counsels of the 
Most High, extending from the beginning to the end of all 
things, and embracing the scheme of all events, and the 
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great, gracious purposes of all. Such is Scriptural pro- 
phecy : not merely single facts, few or many, but the vast 
chain which links together the whole destinies of a fallen 
and redeemed world. Whether such miracles and prophe- 
cies be interruptions of the laws of nature, or dawnings of 
a highest law, higher than all our visible system ; they, to 
whom alone, of all mankind, the Almighty has permitted 
thus to do and speak in His name, and who thus did and 
spoke to teach us that which is holier to our hearts and 
souls than all else beneath the skies ; they were to us the 
messengers, the accredited messengers, of God. 

IY. But we pass on to another supposition, which, to 
many Christians, seems by no means the least probable 
of all. What if these alleged disclosures from another 
world, through sounds or signs or letters, should be from 
the deceptive agency of demons ? Without affirming that 
they are, and I would not even seem to affirm it, we may 
say that, the more wonderful they may appear, the stronger 
will become the presumptive argument for that dreadful 
origin. Should the appearances become such that earthly 
and natural causes are plainly insufficient, there remain 
but three preternatural agencies : the ministry of good 
angels, the friendship of the departed, and the hatred of 
evil spirits. The ministry of good angels it cannot be, be- 
cause it ascribes to itself a different character, and good 
angels could not come under a false aspect. But if the 
message proceed either from departed spirits or from de- 
mons, which source is most probable ? Little is proved by 
the assertion of the agents themselves ; since evil spirits 
would, of course, be deceivers, and might very well per- 
sonate saints in light. If we had reason to suspect their 
presence, the very first lesson of prudence would be, to 
confide in nothing. Truth would, of course, be mingled 
with the falsehood ; the danger would else be too trans- 
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parent. Not for a moment should reliance be inspired by 
their assumed characters, nor by the truths which they tell; 
and as little should we be persuaded by the extent of their 
knowledge. Were it vastly more than it appears, it ought 
not to be heard with any amazement. For, to employ the 
somewhat quaintly expressed sentiment of Bishop Black* 
hall, “ let it be considered that the Devil is very old, and 
hath had long experience and, we may add, let it be re- 
membered that, low as has been his fall, he is still a being 
of faculties originally most glorious, 

“ nor appears 

Less than archangel ruined/' 


The union of falsehood and truth, of subtlety and stupidity, 
of extensive knowledge and brutish grossness, of preterna- 
tural power and less than infantine incapacity in the use 
of instruments, is exactly what the Scriptural representa- 
tion of evil spirits would lead us to anticipate, and is char 
racteristic of an angelic intellect overthrown. Then comes 
the striking resemblance between the phenomena observed 
in those who are called the media and in those who, of old, 
were possessed by demons. In both, a mortal is placed 
between us and the alleged agent. In both, he acts against 
or without his will. In both, the effort of the unseen spirit 
to communicate is rude and awkward, and nearly abortive. 
In both, the frequent result or concomitant is lunacy, more 
or less miserable.. In both, there is a certain compelled 
homage to the Gospel ; and yet, in both, a hostility to the 
Gospel, avowed or disguised. Remember, too, that men 
have been met by these revelations, if such they be, while 
they were walking in paths which the Most High has 
solemnly forbidden. He has denounced, as a most dreadful 
sin, the practice of necromancy, which is simply seeking 
oracles from the dead. They who attempt such consulta- 
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tions may well encounter those whom they have not sum- 
moned. They may well look for the wages of their guilt 
in a bitter if not a fatal deception. And what, perhaps, is 
most of all, no other class of facts is known from sacred or 
profane history, which can sustain any such comparison, 
except those which are connected with demoniacal posses- 
sions. The dead have never spoken, unless when Samuel 
came to Saul, and when Moses and Elias were upon the 
Mount ; and then they appeared and were recognised. 
Even if any of the tales of apparitions, by day or by night, 
in waking or in sleep, could be believed, yet were they at 
least apparitions, not noises, not spasms. But evil spirits, 
if we credit the Scriptures or ancient authors, have used 
the limbs and voices of men, to delude, to torment, and to 
destroy. 

If these appearances should be the operations of such 
spirits — a thing, which I again say, I would by no means 
seem to assert — they must confirm, even while they strive 
to assail, the most peculiar disclosures of the Bible. It is 
almost as if we were transported back to the days when 
the strong man armed held his palace in peace, till the 
stronger than he should approach, and Satan should fall 
like lightning from Heaven. 

V. We come to the utmost supposition : What if it were 
even admitted that departed spirits had made some rude 
efforts to communicate with the living, and had been per- 
mitted so far to prevail as to give a few vague answers to 
vague questions, in a manner allowed to be difficult and 
disturbed, and very often delusive? There Burely is no 
adequate proof or plausible colour of anything like this. 
But, what if there were ? What if necromancy, guilty as 
it is, should be but the more guilty for the reality of its 
results? In the mere fact there is no contradiction to 
revealed truth, could the fact be established that the dead 
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have spoken. The only questions would be, have they 
spoken that which is beyond revealed truth? and have 
they spoken that to which revealed truth is contradictory ? 

To be assured of the truth of any new revelation from 
sources like these, would be impossible, even though we 
knew that the voices were the voices of the dead. The 
channel is corrupt and forbidden, and therefore the dis- 
closures may be deceptive. If the dead should even tell us 
that they are at rest, and describe the state in which they 
dwell, who could assure us that they were not false, that 
they might not be betraying us to the same ruin which had 
overwhelmed them, or that they were not mischievously 
sporting with our rash curiosity ? How could we be certified 
that they were the persons whom they personated ? But 
it is unnecessary to dwell upon the possibility of such 
deceit, since the whole mass of what has been pretended 
to be revealed in mere addition, not in contradiction, to the 
Word of God, is only such, as were it true, would have but 
the least conceivable value, would be but as the dust of the 
balance. 

Contradictions, however, to the word of God, have been 
uttered, as from the world of the dead ; and then the issue 
is directly raised between the Revelation which we have re- 
ceived through the Prophets and Apostles and the Lord 
Jesus Christ, on one side, and the disclosures which pur- 
port to come from departed spirits, on the other. They 
affirm what the Scriptures deny. They dispute what the 
Scriptures declare. Which shall be believed? Some of 
the very persons who are represented could claim no confi- 
dence while they lived, and death could not have entitled 
them to be heard in opposition to the voice of Inspiration. 
Of others we do not know whether they are indeed present, 
or whether some false spirits have stolen their names and 
imitated their manner and knowledge. But if they be 
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present, and be they who they inay, the Christian believer 
can have but one answer : “ Though an angel from Heaven 
preach any other Gospel, let him be accursed “ We wrestle 
not merely against flesh and blood, but against principalities, 
against powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this 
world, against spiritual wickedness in high places.” Not 
till the Redeemer shall return can any teachers, except the 
Holy Comforter, possess authority equal to that which we 
follow. The mere circumstance that the contradiction to 
the truth which we have so received, is one which comes 
from the invisible rather than the visible world, should 
have no more power to persuade us than the temptations 
to wickedness, which come directly from the Evil One, 
should have beyond those which assail us through mortals 
like ourselves. Thus it is with Christians: but for him 
who is not a Christian in belief, one mighty obstacle to 
faith should seem to be removed when he is persuaded 
that the dead are actually living. If he credit this, and 
imagine that they are speaking, why should he hesitate to 
allow at least the probability of a far clearer, fuller, purer 
and nobler revelation ? One voice from the spiritual world 
should overthrow all the infidelity of the Sadducees of every 
generation who say that there is neither angel nor spirit. 

It is even possible to imagine, in a matter so little under- 
stood, that several or all of these elements may be more or 
less combined; human deception, delusion, laws of nature 
still hidden, the influence of evil spirits, and even voices 
from the grave. Let them be thus united, if they may ; 
they can prove nothing and disprove nothing, except as if 
they were separate. As little as the assaults of men, so 
little can the gates of Hades prevail against that pillar and 
ground of truth which Christ has built upon the rock. 

This is the attitude, my brethren, as it seems .to me, in 
which Christianity should encounter the attacks of what is 
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popularly termed Spiritualism. As at the beginning it 
met the pretensions of the heathen oracles, or of Simon 
the sorcerer, or of the sons of Sceva, or of the Philippian 
damsel with her spirit of divination, so must it meet the 
like pretensions in these latter days. When men trans- 
gress, it is not needful to decide whether they have more 
or less assistance from a world unseen. Enough for us, 
that, whatever it be, it is prohibited by a revelation which 
it cannot annul, or rival, or even imitate. Enough that 
we know that we have not followed cunningly devised 
fables ; and that the word which we have followed shuts 
the gate against all other messages till the Lord shall come 
in His glory. False Christs were to arise, and false pro- 
phets : the one broad and safe command is, “ Go ye not 
after them.” 

But, manifest as is the duty of Christians towards their . 
own faith and their own souls, they have also a duty 
towards their fellow men who doubt or disbelieve the 
Gospel, and grasp at every other thread which can seeni to 
them to be let down from heaven. We, whose whole reli- 
gion rests upon a record so full of all which is miraculous, 
ought not to scoff at marvels because they are marvels ; 
to condemn with severity all belief which may seem hasty; 
or to speak of the invisible world as if it existed in the 
Scriptures, and nowhere besides. The seeds of an unbe- 
lief even more fatal than that of Spiritualism might 
thus be scattered. It has pleased God to leave it to this 
day a question whether the rods of the Egyptian magicians 
were transformed only in appearance, by sleight and skill 
of hand, or in reality by infernal sorceries. We know not 
yet whether the oracle at Delphi guessed or prophesied. 
It is not yet quite decided how far the witch at Endor 
anticipated the actual appearance of Samuel. The same 
veil may hang over similar attempts, to the end of time. 
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Let it hang over them, if so it be ; and let us content our- 
selves with pointing to the rod of Aaron, w'hich swallowed 
up the rods of the magicians; to the true revelations, 
before which the oracles were silent; and to Him who 
came from the grave in the flesh, and passed into the 
heavens, because He had power to lay down His life, and 
power to take it again. 

Religion suffers loss, if it place itself in a defensive posi- 
tion at the approach of every impostor or disputant, human 
or less or more than human. Strong in its array of truths, 
of wonders, of glories, all of them so indisputably and so 
dazzlingly Divine, it ought to come like its Master, “ as 
one having authority,” and to demand the full submission 
of reason and of conscience. We are empowered to say, 
“thus saith the Lord of Hosts,” when we lift up the 
standard of the Gospel; and as at the name of Jesus the 
demons of old fled howling to the abyss, so will the spirit 
of delusion, whether it be the spirit of erring, mortal man, 
or a spirit from hell, flee before a simple, lowly, but strong, 
honest, and effectual fervent faith. Oh, may each hearer 
of these words have that faith, which is the gift of God, 
which takes its root in the heart, which lays hold upon the 
Rock of salvation, which justifies the sinner, which over- 
comes the world, and which enables us to cry, in using the 
original words of the Apostle, in every sense which they 
can bear, “ 0 Death ! where is thy sting ? 0 Hades ! where 
is thy victory?” 
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“ Lott the BroUvtrhood 1 Piter, n. 17. 

H IGH above the walls of the Church of Christ, the 
Banner of the Cross is flung to the four winds of 
heaven, inscribed with the legend (which he may read, 
who runs), “Behold the Lamb of God, who taketh away 
the sins of the world while, floating from the four corners 
of the citadel of Christianity, are these commandments of 
the Prince of the Apostles: — “Honour all men. Love the 
Brotherhood : Fear God : Honour the King.” They incul- 
cate Loyalty, Piety, Fraternity, and Philanthropy. They 
prescribe the obligations of each man to the human race, 
to his household, to his Maker, to his sovereign. They 
embrace our relationships to the world at large, and to our 
civil rulers, and to the Church Catholic here on earth, and 
to our Heavenly Father. And what more than your rela- 
tionships, in their widest extent to humanity, in their 
endearing social and domestic bonds, in their political 
aspect towards the law and its executive, in their reli- 
gious obligations to the Holy God, can any man desire to 
know? Are you a Philanthropist? Judge yourself by 
this test of philanthropy ; and see whether or not, in deep 
humility, you “honour all men.” Are you a Loyalist? 
Examine whether or not you are cultivating a spirit of * 
subordination and obedience to those who have the rule 
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over you ; for this is to “ honour the king.” Are you a 
religious man? Boast not of your piety, until every 
thought, and word, and deed, springs out of a filial “ fear 
of God.” Are you in the truest sense a Christian ? Dare 
not say so, unless a Divinely generated Socialism kindles 
in your heart “ love for the Brotherhood.” So thoroughly 
do these maxims test our claims and character. 

“Love the Brotherhood.” I am, with Divine assistance, 
to enforce this text. The Brotherhood : what is it ? where 
is it ? how shall we love it ? This is my theme ; and these, 
the topics of my sermon. 

I. What is “ the Brotherhood ?” Evidently the Brother- 
hood is something different from “ all men.” “ All men” 
we are to “ honour while, says the Apostle, the Brother- 
hood we must “ love” And yet, as consanguinity causes 
brotherhood, so, I am free to say, that since God “ hath 
made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all 
the face of the earth,” all men are brethren, by virtue of 
their common filiation to their father Adam. The human 
race, then, is a brotherhood. But still, the Brotherhood is 
something closer, dearer, more exacting of our love : more 
identified with ourselves. “ Honour all men.” “ Love the 
Brotherhood.” Brotherhood in the bonds of birth : the 
brotherhood of our homes, the being nourished at our 
mother’s breast, the being nurtured at our father’s hearth ; 
trained and educated by parental culture, amidst the 
endearments all garnered up in sweet Home — is this “ the 
Brotherhood” the Apostle speaks of? It is a brotherhood, 
indeed, so affectionate, so lovely, so associated with every- 
thing which the heart delights in and memory cherishes, 
that he is brutish and unnatural who loves not such a 
brotherhood. 

* Yet this is not the Brotherhood of our text. It is but a 
type of the higher, holier, more enduring Brotherhood ; a 
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brotherhood emanating from a new birth — a common son- 
ship, correlative with the Fatherhood of God. The Brother- 
hood which we are enjoined to love is the fraternity in 
that family, wherein Jesus, the Son of God, is the eldest 
among brethren ; it is a brotherhood of Christ, a brother- 
hood in Christ — a membership of Him, “ of whom the 
whole family in heaven and earth is named.” The Brother- 
hood, such as this, outgoes, in majesty and glory and im- 
mortality, all terrestrial companionships. It is manifested 
in one body, partakes of one Spirit, is called in one hope, 
obeys one Lord, confesses one faith, receives one baptism, 
owns one God and Father of all, who is “ above all, and 
through all, and in them all.” 

God is its author, not by virtue of creation, but by re- 
demption. He has taken our nature into union with the 
Godhead, and so, by the incarnation of God the Son, man 
in Christ is become the Son of God ; man in Christ is be- 
gotten of the Father, and we, by the new birth of God the 
Spirit, are iriade “ members of Christ and children of God, 
and inheritors of the kingdom of heaven.” 

A Creator makes a being differing from Himself. But 
He who is the Father begets His offspring in His own like- 
ness. It is, then, because we are “ made partakers of the 
Divine Nature,” because we are begotten in the likeness of 
God, that He is our Father, and we 'are brethren in Christ 
Jesus ; Christ in us, and we in Him ; He the vine, and we 
the brauches; He the only begotten Son of the Father, we 
begotten in Him, and adopted as Sons of God; He the 
heir, we joint-heirs with Him; He the eldest among 
brethren, we, in Him, the Brotherhood : this is the majestic 
fraternity, the law of whose union is love, whom the 
Apostle excellently styles the Brotherhood. It is the Church 
of the living God. 

II. But where is it ? Where is the Church of God, whose 
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token is brotherhood in the bonds of love? We read of it 
in the Bible. The Acts of the Apostles proclaim its being 
in the world. There were men, instinct with the life of 
God in their souls, who, loving God supremely, loved their 
neighbour as themselves ; men who believed and consorted 
together, and “had all things common; who sold their 
possessions and goods, and parted them to all men as every 
man had need ; who, continuing daily with one accord in 
the temple, and breaking bread from house to house, did 
eat their meat with gladness and singleness of heart, prais- 
ing God, and having favour with all the people.” In view 
of the mercies of God they presented their bodies a living 
sacrifice, holy and acceptable unto God. They deemed 
their devotion a “ reasonable service.” The poor man and 
the rich man were undistinguished by either wealth or 
poverty, but, recognising the true bonds of redeemed hu- 
manity, were brethren in heart and in deed. The cries of 
the orphan and the sadness of the widow found a response 
in Christian sympathy, relief in Christian beneficence. 
The chains of the slave rested lightly on his limbs, in the 
consciousness that he was the Lord’s freeman. Servants 
obeyed, not with eye service, but as servants of God. And 
masters rendered unto servants that which was just and 
equal. In honest humility each honoured all men with a 
philanthropy that gathers within its circling sweep of good- 
will to man, the human race. Each feared God with a 
piety that penetrated the soul, filling its mysterious depths 
with awe and love and joy. Each honoured the king 
with a loyalty subservient. Each loved the Brotherhood 
with affection ardent and sincere. The Bible tells us of 
these wondrous things, when Christians “continued stead- 
fastly in the Apostles’ doctrine and the Apostles’ fellow- 
ship, in breaking of bread, and in prayers.” 

The question, therefore, returns with emphasis, Where 
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is the Brotherhood now ? Where is it, in this our day ? 
I answer : In the Divine will, it is where it ever was. 
The Church of God is still man’s home ; its fellowship is 
still man’s hope. 

Yet I cannot deny that the inquirer after it will find 
himself foiled in his search. He will discover, in its stead, 
a thousand altars, of sects diverse, of worship vaiying, of 
people marshalled in mutual warfare. Schism has rent 
Christ’s body, and torn the seamless garment of the com- 
mon Saviour. The law of Schism is, to divide; and divi- 
sion ends in disintegration. So that it has come to pass 
that men, in our generation, find themselves alone, with a 
consciousness of individuality intense, and morbidly alive. 
Feeling that “ it is not good for man to be alone,” they are 
trying to resolve the problem, the problem of life, that stirs 
up all within them — How God has constituted society. 

This is the vast problem of the age we live in. It is not 
a problem to us, brethren, who know that we have received 
the Church of God in its integrity, and the truth of God in 
purity. It is not a problem to us, whose distinction is, 
that “ we earnestly contend for the faith,” whole and un- 
defiled, “as it was once delivered to the saints.” No well- 
instructed and intelligent churchman is perplexed with the 
question, Where the Brotherhood is to tie found. He feels 
it, faintly perhaps and feebly perhaps ; but he feels it as 
a real thing, a life, a principle, a motive, influencing his 
thoughts and shaping his conduct. Everything in his 
worship, everything in the polity of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, witnesses to it. The sacraments seal the 
truth of our Brotherhood in Jesus Christ. 

But think not that other men are so blessed as we are. 
The idea of Brotherhood floats before them. They see the 
beauteous vision, and stretch forth to realize it. We ob- 
serve their earnestness, yea, their anguish, in trying to 
42 
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secure it. I confess a sympathy with them. I never read 
a speculation on the theme of Socialism without a painful 
condolence of pity. Fain would I take my brother by the 
hand and lead him into the Church of Christ, and set him 
by my side at the foot of the cross of the dying Redeemer 
of the world, to look, believe, and live, pointing him to my 
Father and his Father, to my God and his God. I would 
tell him of all the redemptive acts of Jesus. I would even 
dare to promise him (though all things seem to contradict 
me), that with us, in the pure catholic communion of our 
Church, he shall find peace and joy and Brotherhood. But 
if he turns away and laughs at such pretensions, if he 
goes on constructing his own theories of Communism, Odd- 
Fellowship, Freemasonry, Mormonism, Trade Associations, 
Jesuitism, or even so-called Church Brotherhoods,* and the 
like, I tell him plainly that his fraternities are shams ; his 
bonds are selfishness; his union a pressure from without, 
instead of the attraction of affinity ; and that, when mutual 


* When this lecture was read in Philadelphia, “Church Brotherhoods” were 
not included in the catalogue of reprobated societies. But, on preaching it 
elsewhere, Church Brotherhoods were named with the rest. The reason for 
suppressing all allusion to them I cannot now remember ; but I conjecture the 
reason to have been, that I felt a reluctance to censure, by name, societies into 
which many of my dearest friends were gathering together, and which, I sup- 
posed, the tenor and drift of my discourse opposed. But I was taught my 
mistake directly I had finished my lecture in Philadelphia, being requested to 
make an address at the approaching anniversary os an advocate for Church 
Brotherhoods. The term “ The Brotherhood,” in the text, seemed to be iden- 
tified, in the minds of some (at least) of the “brothers,” with their society. I 
hence discovered the need of either a better argument than I had written, or a 
specific mention of the “Church Brotherhood” societies. And os I was incom- 
petent to a better argument, so I was shut up to the alternative of mentioning 
Church Brotherhoods among the other experiments of Socialism. Church 
Brotherhoods, by their constitutions, exclude from membership young persons 
(below fifteen), and old persons (above fifty years), because they cannot pay 
and contribute their due quota to the treasury. Their weakness and want fail 
to be their plea for “Church Brotherhood” charity. This, I think, is not sound 
Christianity nor good Church charity. 
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interest shall cease to press his Societies together, the indi- 
vidual, prompted by his own intense consciousness of self, 
will swell with self-importance and start away, as with a 
centrifugal force, causing his associations to detonate into as 
many atoms as they have members. 

Brethren ! While I thus speak of self-willed associations, 
I would also confess that Socialism seeks to supply a want 
— a craving want. Some hope to find a Christian Socialism 
in the Church of Rome, through the dreadful death of 
consciousness, where individuality and responsibility are 
swallowed up, submerged in the Confessional, where man 
ceases to be a man, and is only a fragment of the body ; 
where the stupor of the conscience, under the opiates of 
priestcraft, is miscalled peace. 

But others venture on new experiments of Socialism, in 
which the human will is sovereign and not killed. These 
claim to have formed a Brotherhood. These boast of their 
philanthropy. These evince an ardour and a purpose, that 
engage the fancy, and attract the hopes of the panting 
multitude. They nourish the feeble ; they tend the sick ; 
they bury the dead with ostentatious demonstrations of 
respect ; they support the widows, and educate the orphans 
of their fellows. They join themselves in trade-unions, 
and combine their strength in strikes for wages. The poor 
man sees all this, wonders and acquiesces. “ Perhaps this 
is the Brotherhood with whom I should enrol my name,” 
he says ; “ this is the Church for me.” And so he buys a 
portion in man’s Church, and learns to despise the Church 
of the Living God. 

Yes ! He buys into the concern, for the profit which is 
promised — then turns and tells you, “ It is a Brotherhood!” 
A mutual insurance company, excluding all who cannot pay 
and all whose payment would not refund the cost of their 
support, proclaims itself a Brotherhood, and takes profanely 
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on its lips the sacred names of mercy, truth, and love; 
falsifying each in turn. And yet men call this The Brother- 
hood, which they must cherish — which they commend to 
your regard and reverence — which they array against the 
Church of Christ! But the humanity of Socialism has no 
divinity in it. It is of the earth, earthy. It is the band- 
ing of men together, against the ills of life, “without God, 
without Christ, without hope in the world.” It battles to 
the grave — and there it halts. Its heathenism, though 
disguised in some of the beauteous robes of Christianity, 
can go no further than the grave. There, at that dark 
portal, it stops and trembles. Its vaunted Brotherhood is 
finished at the tomb. “ It says unto corruption, Thou art 
my father; to the worm, thou art my mother and my sister.” 
But can you wonder that the anxious longings for a Brother- 
hood should suggest these experiments of Socialism ? Is it 
a marvel that men who toil for their daily bread, and earn 
no more than “ the crumbs that fall from the rich man’s 
table” — that men who look abroad in vain for sympathy — 
who feel the woes and wants of their condition, as a cold 
hand upon their hearts, chilling their affections — should 
grasp the weapon (and wield it too) that defends their 
weakness, and procures them hope ? Is it strange that the 
instincts of self-preservation, the sentiments of fellowship, 
the strong, irrepressible, invincible demands of justice 
should endeavour to command the tribute of your respect, 
and the recognition of their human rights? I look upon 
every combination of the trades as a protest against the 
covetousness of Capital. I look upon every society, pro- 
posing to ameliorate the sufferings of poverty and sickness 
and sorrow, as a protest against the lukewarmness of 
Christians. I look upon the Social experiments of every 
sort, that, in our age, are venturing to form Brotherhoods, 
as the voices of nature and the voice of God, protesting 
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against the Church. All these experiments are expedients 
for the realization of the Brotherhood which Christ orga- 
nized and fixed, in the world, for man. 

The philosopher has torn the gown of the theologian 
from him, and claims to be the better interpreter of the 
will of God. He snatches the Bible from the pulpit to 
preach fraternity, while the dogmatizing polemic is assert- 
ing systems of theology that divide mankind asunder. 
The philosopher perverts the word of Inspiration to give 
an aspect of divinity to Socialism ; while the divine him- 
self is perverting Scripture to reduce religion to a carnal 
philosophy, and deprave the Church to a school for dialec- 
tic disputation. That text which tells us how primitive 
Christians sold their goods, and had all things common, is 
pressed into the service of a selfish Socialism : ignoring 
the rest of that same text, which tells us that primitive 
Christians “ parted their goods to all men, as every man had 
need.” And on the other hand, those Scriptures which 
record the love of Christ, are treated as sweet doctrines of 
a beautiful religion, while the duties which Christ’s love 
commands, and Christ’s example demonstrates for our obe- 
dience and imitation, are neglected in the teaching of His 
ministers. 

The Church has suffered long enough in the stiff coils 
of these skeleton systems of dry theology — these barren 
inductions of false philosophy. The time is come to be at 
work. The time is come' to look after men’s bodies as well 
as souls — to deal with man’s nature as God made it — to 
imitate the Saviour in curing distempers, and healing dis- 
eases, and giving liberty to the captive, and visiting the 
prison-houses of them that are bound. The time is come 
when the pride of place and power is to be rebuked, and 
the wages of the hireling, kept back by fraud, must be 
disgorged by the monster, Covetousness. If the true 
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Christian Brotherhood be not evinced in acts of charity for 
Christ’s sake, a brotherhood of Socialism, that counterfeits 
Christianity, will supersede it in men’s affections and men’s 
faith. It will utterly blind the eyes of the multitude who 
follow their infidel leaders in the confederacy of Antichrist 
against the Church. Social organizations, wurking at first 
beside the Church, will at last oppose the Church. Already 
in the midst of us are societies, offering pantheistic wor- 
ship, pretending to philanthropic ethics; and in training 
for any enterprise, whether against the state, the family, 
or the Church. Men are nourishing the viper in their bosom. 
But when the Church shall arise and shine — when the 
works of charity, and the tears of sympathy, and the self- 
sacrificing endeavours of a heart in earnest shall manifest 
our faith in the common Redeemer of all mankind, then 
will Socialisms have no work to do, no tears to shed, no 
efforts to make, no subjects to care for, no theory to demon- 
strate. The problem, “ How God has constituted Society,” 
shall be demonstrated. Men shall discover where the 
Brotherhood is to be sought for, and where it shall be 
found ; even in the one Holy City of our God, which hath 
foundations whose walls are Salvation and whose gates 
Praise. God and the Lamb are the light thereof. 

III. And hence we learn, finally, How we must love the 
Brotherhood. 

My brethren, I have avoided, as much as possible, all 
discussion of the political and metaphysical theories of 
Socialism, in order to grasp the one idea of every social 
system, viz. that of Brotherhood. How then shall the 
Christian love the Brotherhood ? How manifest his love to 
the brethren ? 

1. In the first place, he must love sincerely. And to love 
sincerely, he must pray sincerely for all estates and condi- 
tions of men. Remembering them before Him who made, 
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redeemed, and loves them. Remembering them before 
Him who will not be mocked and cannot be deceived, unto 
whom all hearts are open, and all desires known, you will 
bear away from the mercy seat that unction from the Holy 
One, which will warm your heart with the love of Christ. 
Prayer, then, is the foremost means of grace, whereby to 
love the Brotherhood. He that loveth God will love his 
brother also. 

2. And next, you must begin to exercise your love for 
your own kinsmen after the flesh, conquering the spirit of 
contention that disturbs the fireside of your homes. And 
you must learn to bear and forbear with your brethren of 
the same household. 

3. And, enlarging the compass of your expanding heart, 
you must cease to strive with brethren of the same house- 
hold of faith ; you must think kindly of other Christians, 
who, from education or from self-will, are departed from the 
unity of the Body and live in Schism. Then, like the ex- 
tending circuit of the ripple that a stone makes when cast 
upon the waters, your sympathies shall widen their 
diameter till the circumference of your love shall embrace 
the world. The Holy reform must commence in each Chris- 
tian heart. The Spirit of God and of Christ must be its 
Author and its Finisher. 

4. Besides this internal sanctification, the Christian must 
look to the example of his Master, and imitate the pattern 
of those primitive disciples who followed Him most closely. 

5. And let me add that it would be wise to take counsel 
from the enemy, on the principle that “ the children of this 
world are wiser in their generation than the children of 
light.” Churchmen, therefore, must assert their Brother- 
hood, till, like living epistles, they are known and read of 
all men. Is the fellowship of Socialism witnessed in tend- 
ing the sick ? Let communicants be ready at the call of 
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their rector to watch and pray by the bedside of a brother, 
and in the hovels of the outcast. Does Socialism erect its 
hospitals, provide its schools, establish its funds for widows 
and orphans ? Let the alms of the church he copious and 
overflowing, instead of being stinted in their suppl}-, in 
order that from this source, and sanctified as gifts from off 
God’s altar, they may suffice for schools and hospitals and 
asylums. Does Socialism display its fellowship in a 
numerous train of attendants upon funerals ? Let church- 
men emulate each other in paying the last rites at the ob- 
sequies of their brethren. And in the multitudinous calls 
for charity, let each be “a cheerful giver,” counting his 
gains as the Lord’s usury, esteeming himself as the Lord’s 
steward. If the earnestness and the wisdom of Socialists 
be transplanted into the Church, our Christian Socialism 
shall flourish with blossoms of beauty and of fragrance, 
till they mature into the luscious fruit of brotherly love, 
the celestial taste of which shall evince that they have 
grown in the Paradise of God. 

Brethren in Christ ! love the Brotherhood ! prove your 
faith by love ! show your love by works ! what I have 
feebly sketched exemplify ! then shall opponent fellow- 
ships cease, and men shall say of us, “ Surely God is with 
you of a truth-” 
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The entrance of thy word givtLh liqlU. Ps. cxn. 130. 

T HE ascendancy of man over other ranks of creatures 
seems to consist, not so much in what he has done 
more than they, as in what he may be which they cannot. 
His superiority lies not in his past so much as in his future ; 
not in his deeds, but in his capacity to do more and better. 
That capacity is simply the capacity to be educated. Other 
animated creatures are impulsive; he is reflective. Inani- 
mate things are subject to organic laws; he can conform 
himself to an ideal standard. Other creatures obey the 
law within them ; he can reduce all impulses and instincts 
to the sovereignty of thought, and bend his consenting 
nature to an aim that lies outside of him. Other things 
grow ; man improves. This peculiarity, while it denotes 
his superior rank, reveals, by the same token, his ineffable 
destiny. For, since rational principles are infinite, he may 
pursue them till he shall rise so high and range so far as 
to outreach our present conceptions of being. Drawn in 
his career of improvement towards the great central reason, 
to which, as to the inner loadstone, the universe gravitates, 
we can see him moving at a rate of constant acceleration, 
drawn at each advance with a more powerful attraction, 
vibrating less and rushing faster, until, by the magnetic 
affinity, he fastens himself for ever to God. 

(339) 
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I have said that this capacity of being educated has a 
twofold significance. It is at once the token of man’s su- 
premacy and the pledge of his immortality. There has 
never, perhaps, been a period in history in which education, 
as a means of supremacy over nature, has been so highly 
esteemed as in this age. 

But if you scan the methods and the ends of our com- 
mon education, you will find that the capacity of being 
educated, as a pledge of man’s immortality, is studiously 
ignored. The public teaching of this generation belongs to 
a sensual, not to a spiritual system. Physical laws are 
explored with the most brilliant results of generalization. 
The earth, the ocean, the air draw near with a sort of 
reverence, and lay their oblations at the feet of man’s en- 
throned reason. Nature, in her telescopic vastness, unveils 
the bosom of her firmament to the starry eye of our astro- 
nomy, yields up her microscopic organs to the dissection 
of anatomy and geology, and betrays her hidden functions 
and affinities to the tests of chemistry. In this fruitful 
Eden of physical knowledge, the mind of the age revels 
and feasts itself to repletion. But in that vaster realm of 
metaphysics, by which I mean truths higher than physical, 
the general mind is more untrained. It is more an age of 
science than of principles and Divine philosophy; of ethics 
more than of piety ; of things seen more than of truths 
felt. We are taught vastly more of man’s relation to na- 
ture than of his relationship to God. The capacities of 
man prove that there must be a higher education for him 
than this love of nature, and a brighter light than the 
coruscations of science. For he has faculties nobler than 
the perceptive. He has the power of bringing himself into 
contact with eternal principles, of amalgamating his mind 
by reflection with Divine truth. 

He has an eye that does not blench at the living glory 
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which floods the field of his immortality. That instruction 
which meets these higher capacities of man, is knowledge 
by way of eminence. It is education in its large and true 
sense. These thoughts, not new to you, have come back 
to my own mind with fresh power as I have revolved the 
subject assigned me for this lecture, viz., the relation of 
science to revealed religion. That relation has justly been 
regarded as one of subordination. Science has been fami- 
liarly called the handmaid of religion. It were only well 
if she would be contented to occupy that position. But 
no person can contemplate the claims of modern Science 
and not be struck w r ith its assumption of superiority, a 
certain magisterial air, as if it had a sort of pre-emption 
claim to truth, as if its conclusions were not to be disturbed 
by any other truth known or unknown. Its conclusions 
are edicts. Its teaching is a royal proclamation. If it 
notices revealed truth in any way, it is only by turning its 
lantern towards the Bible just long enough to reveal a 
point of difficulty, and then stirring up the dust of doubt 
at every step, passes on relentlessly, as if it were under no 
obligation to relieve, the Word of God of the odium it had 
cast about it. 

It is this assumed superiority of Science over Revelation, 
which has done much to weaken the faith of many in our 
day. Sometimes Infidelity has levelled against the Bible 
the contradictions of history ; sometimes the speculations 
of pure reasoning; but in our day it brings forth the 
objections of Materialism, and screens itself with scientific 
theory. I need not remind you how plausible and capti- 
vating some of these theories are. It is enough to say 
that their assaults upon Revelation are point blank. They 
are not content with simply maiming our faith in the Bible 
by lopping off some of its truths. They aim at the very 
heart of Revelation as a sj/Mem of truth, so that if the 
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Science be true, the Bible is false, and all false. The rela- 
tion of Science to Revelation then, in our day, would seem 
to be a relation of hostility. The position of one towards 
the other is a position of antagonism. I do not forget how 
often the discoveries of Science have coincided with the 
statements of the Bible. The catalogue is a long one of 
instances in which objections started by scientific explorers 
against the history of the Bible, have been confuted by 
further explorations. Many a side light of evidence for 
the Scriptures has glanced from the investigations of men 
who had no intention to corroborate the Word of God. 

The frauds of the Hindoo astronomy have given a left- 
handed authority to the chronology of the Scriptures. 
Geology attests the recent origin of the human race. The 
Egyptian hieroglyphics have confirmed the Exodus. Nine- 
veh has risen from the grave to illustrate the hook of 
Daniel. The Pagan oracles have betrayed to the tests of 
Bishop Horsley their Israelitish pedigree. The tradition 
of the nations attests the Deluge. The best generalization 
of the races of men conforms to the three branches of the 
stock of Noah ; and the scientific classification of the 
several languages of the world runs back into an amazing 
simplicity, and almost resolves the diversity into three 
primary forms; while the still more radical analysis of 
Kraitser traces all forms of language to their organic source, 
illustrates the Tower of Babel, and makes the confusion 
of tongues one of the most conceivable phenomena of 
social life. 

So much has scientific discovery done to elucidate the 
historic past of the Bible, and it has not left the Bible 
future wholly untouched; for the scientific theories of 
human progress shadow forth a millennium, and the lost 
Pleiad foreshows the end of time and the conflagration of 
the world. These coincidences between science and the 
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Bible may sometimes serve to reassure the conviction of 
the believers in Revelation, and to pluck out particular ob- 
jections from the mouths of cavillers. 

Yet, after all, both faith and unbelief are vitalized not 
in the brain but in the heart of hearts, and are fed re- 
spectively from the purity or the corruptions of the moral 
nature. And hence it happens that though the scepticism 
of Science be often baffled, though its contradictions to 
Scripture be often refuted, its speculations shown to be 
fallacious by experiment, and its conclusions falsified by its 
own maturer knowledge, still it works on unperturbed by 
any discomfiture, dogmatizes its conclusions with the same 
quiet air of superiority, speculates as coldly, contradicts as 
boldly as if its whole history had been a refutation of the 
Bible. Some illustrations of this characteristic may occur 
as we proceed. Meanwhile we cannot but recollect the 
almost supercilious way in which the devotees of Science 
are apt, when the antagonisms between their conclusions 
and the narrative of the Bible are pointed out, to content 
all scruples by saying the Bible was not meant to teach 
the truths of natural science. And this easy plea has too 
often been borrowed into the mouths of Christians, as if it 
could extenuate the heresies of scientific speculation, as 
if there were any other way of determining what the Bible 
was meant to teach than by ascertaining what it does in 
fact teach. What though we learn from Science that it is 
the earth and not the sun which revolves, is the miracle of 
Joshua less imposing or true ? Because the history describes 
the event as the standing still of the sun, does this language 
betray an ignorance of astronomy any more than when we 
describe him as rising and setting? Yet how often is this 
sample instance adduced to justify a contempt of the Scrip- 
tural narrative in analogous cases ! 

In contemplating this very striking characteristic of 
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modern Science, tins cool assurance with which the Bible 
is made to take a second-rate position in every seeming 
difference between them, one can hardly help holding up to 
this eagle-eyed Science the text of the Psalmist, “ the en- 
trance of thy word giveth light,” to impress the lesson it 
so much needs to learn, the first lesson of true wisdom, Adz. 
modesty. One can hardly help asking in what consists the 
superiority of its claims to lord it thus over the Bible. 
Does its light shine further and clearer ? Is its philosophy 
broader ? Are its principles of reasoning more certain, and 
its results more sure ? Does it educate the better part of 
man ? the whole man for his better life, for his whole life ? 
If not, it has no claim to the precedency it arrogates. If 
not, it is not the light of man. If not, no Christian should 
feel his faith disturbed by any invasion upon it which 
Science has yet made, or threatens to make. Let my follow- 
ing remarks be aimed at adjusting these rival claims, and 
vindicating the superiority of that Revelation, which, as it 
comes to us whole, cannot be disintegrated by us without 
peril to every part of the Bible. 

Let the first point of examination be of the comparative 
certainty of Science and Revelation, its conclusions, and 
its method of reaching them. If the Bible be taunted 
with its sects and divisions of believers, its obscurities and 
enigmas, let us see if any of our human systems of know- 
ledge relieve this distraction. Consider the necessary 
sources of that knowledge. We receive it all from obser- 
vation — our own or other men’s. If it be our own, we 
lean upon a single mind, limited in its powers, if not 
warped and crooked, whose experience, shut into the 
narrow track of one man’s life, is almost contemptibly 
partial, and whose wisdom is apt to be in inverse propor- 
tion to the confidence of its conclusions. When the king 
of Siam refused to believe that water could become solid, 
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he betrayed only the bigoted ignorance of experimental 
knowledge, for there is no such bigot as the mere experi- 
mentalist; or if the experience be that of a philosophic 
mind — clear, enlarged, logical — it is still the experience of 
only one observer out of 1,000,000,000. The fixed condi- 
tion of the universe is, that art is long and life is short. 
Knowledge is an abyss whose shores stretch into the view- 
less infinitude, and whose foundations are so deep that its 
dark waters are to us bottomless. But suppose the learner 
to mount higher. He embraces, in a bird’s-eye view, the 
discoveries of other generations, the reflections of other 
men, the principles of General Science. Has he reached 
the pitch of assurance ? He has indeed larger material for 
judgment ; but the most remarkable effect of his enlarged 
knowledge will be, that his judgment will be ten times 
more cautious in its processes, and ten times less confident 
in its decisions. He learns, at last, the wisdom of doubt- 
ing, and the folly of expecting a perfect knowledge of any- 
thing. No matter what the department of knowledge, 
where springs anything like certainty ? Let it be History. 
History is but a lamplight, shining always with a flicker; 
disclosing a part, and concealing the rest; touching the 
topmost events with a garish light, and sinking into 
shadows the gentler neutral tints of life and manners 
which make the true complexion of the times. History 
sees only in perspective. She distorts, because she does not 
disclose the relations of events, nor the symmetry and pro- 
portion of life. She shines again from different stands 
points. Even contemporaneous histories differ beyond 
reconciliation, and their unanimous statements are some- 
times corrected by long subsequent discoveries. Let the 
subject be ethics, noblest and best, who shall guide us to 
certainty without a Divine teacher? Shall it be Plato or 
Aristotle, Maehiavelli or the Schoolmen, or Hobbes, or 
41 
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Butler, or Paley, or Bentliain, or Owen ? Shall we learn 
our moral rule of life from the outward or the inward, 
from nature or ourselves; from expediency or conscience ? 
Shall we infer what we ought to do from what we are and 
are to be, or begin at the other end of the line, and learn 
what we are by seeing what we were made to do ? Shall 
we determine morality from its effects, or risk the conse- 
quences because the morality is abstractly good ? Let who 
will answer these questions; if he answer them from 
human oracles, he shall forthwith encounter a contradic- 
tion of equal authority, and find the thinking world rent 
and riddled into sects who hold their moral theories so 
profoundly that they cannot always bring them into exer- 
cise between each other. 

Next, let the great theme be Political Science, the theory 
of government. Is there a fixed form of perfection for the 
state ? Is it best for all times, all conditions, all peoples ? 
Which best conserves the right, and which most advances 
the prosperity of a nation ? Is the end that is lost under 
any given form of government more or less important than 
the end gained? No man can resolve these questions 
truly without a mind to contract itself to the minutest 
details, dilate itself to the broadest generalization, and 
protrude itself with prophetic ken into the unwritten 
future. He must detect affinities underneath differences, 
and discriminate the real unlikeness between things that 
seem the same. He must know the constitution of men, 
and the constitution of the world ; the countless agencies 
that have made them what they are, and the not le68 
countless influences that are shaping them hourly into what 
they shall become. The single men who are competent to 
one-half of this are more rare than whole generations of 
inferior men. The grand problem of government will not 
be solved till the world’s history is complete, and he who 
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shall solve it must be a world-birth, and be endowed with 
a world of wisdom. Meanwhile the lesser men are tugging 
at the great question which they are not competent to lift, 
and he who should ask for the truth of Political Science 
turns away perplexed and baffled by mere speculation. 

If from the height of this great theme we descend to the 
narrower range of Law — from law making to law interpret- 
ing — do we see clearer for being nearer? While precedent 
contradicts precedent, opinion thwarts opinion, the worse 
appears the better reason ; the letter is made to neutralize 
the spirit, and plausibility carries it over honesty. This 
noble science, in its principles and design only next to reli- 
gion, becomes in its application most irreligious. As a 
theory, it towers away into the skies as if it emulated 
Divinity, and Heaven crowns its peak with its own glorious 
light. Yet, as it comes near to men, its base is wrapped in 
dim and disastrous fog. 

So much for the certainty of those sciences — ethical, 
political, and judicial — which have, one or the other, or all 
together, assumed the precedence of Revelation. But these 
are sciences of probability. Let us turn to those which 
claim a more solid basis and exacter processes, the sciences 
called Inductive. It is the boast of these that they are 
progressive ; and, if movement be progress, they are rightly 
named. For the history of Astronomy shows how men may 
rest for ages in a theory which another generation shall 
explode. Now it shall be a Ptolemy who shall wield the 
empire of scientific opinions, and then Copernicus shall 
bring a new dynasty to the throne. One theory shall 
explain the phenomena of the world, except a few. Ano- 
ther supplants it, because it seems to satisfy those few. 
The beautiful hypothesis of the nebulae illustrates the 
whole plan of creation, unless some unlucky telescope 
pierces and dissects them, and proves that the only nebula 
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is the hypothesis itself. So that splendid as the facts of 
Astronomy are, they are hardly more imposing for the phe- 
nomena they explain than for the wonders they leave to be 
guessed at, and the whole firmament becomes a celestial 
arena, in which men’s minds meet and speculate in the 
battle of opinions. Descending from the sky to the earth, 
we study the minuter organism of the world uncertain 
still. 

Chemistry discovers a new simple suDstance, and she 
changes her theory of organizations, and with it her whole 
nomenclature. Medicine shifts its methods and systems 
like the fashions. Sthenic and asthenic divide the field 
and the fees. The humours and the nerves, each claims a 
theory. Pathology, with its rapid strides of progress, so 
far distances therapeutics as to leave the cure of diseases 
standing back at the period of Hippocrates. Once more 
descending from the earth, beneath the earth we reach the 
science of Geology, sublime in its depth as Astronomy in 
its height. Wrapped up in its embalmed shroud of mys- 
tery we find the earth’s corpse, the dead spirit of antiquity 
with the world for its tomb. It unbosoms its fossil history 
as if the eternal Past were crystallized before our eyes ; and 
scientific men would persuade us that the earth’s history is 
only this side of eternal. No science has been so progres- 
sive as this ; and there is hardly one besides which fills the 
mind with such prolific suggestions of knowledge. Yet 
even here there is no certainty. From the deep chambers 
of the earth we hear the clash of opinions and the murmurs 
of dissatisfied theory. How and by what were the pheno- 
mena of Geology wrought ? Whether by water, or by fire, 
or by both? whether in succession, or simultaneously? 
whether at a fixed rate of power, or a decreasing ? whether 
by steady progress, or by volcanic starts and spasms, opi- 
nions have not been agreed. With all its magnificence of 
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subterranean light, we wait upon Geology as doubtful peti- 
tioners for knowledge. Yet Geology is, no doubt, the 
favourite science of the times, and the one which strikes in 
severest collision against the statements of the Bible. Let 
us dwell, then, a moment longer upon those special grounds 
on which Geology rests her strongest objections to Scrip- 
ture. Those objections are levelled mainly, in our day, 
against the Mosaic account of the creation. Now, while I 
would not deny that, by the laws of language and the 
usage of the Hebrew tongue, the first chapter of Genesis 
will admit of an interpretation which shall make the word 
“ day” to signify a period of indefinite length, and so bring 
the Scripture into approximation to Science, by allowing a 
much greater antiquity to the creation of the earth, yet 
the exactions of Geology are so minute and so stringent ns 
to provoke a retaliatory criticism. Is it quite plain, then, 
that Geology is all right and the old interpretation of the 
Bible all wrong ? Do the principles of inductive reasoning 
so corroborate the claims of Geology as to entitle it to con- 
tradict the first chapter of Genesis ? Let us see. The cre- 
ation of the world is explained by Geology thus : The earth 
was originally a huge mass of nebulous matter floating in 
space. It parts with a portion of its caloric and becomes 
more and more consolidated, until its surface is cooled into 
a rocky crust, called, by the older geologists, the primitive 
or granitic formation, and enclosing, as its interior, a mass 
of incandescent matter in a state of fusion ; from this pri- 
mordial granite all the solid matter of the earth we tread 
on was subsequently derived. Dissolved by rains, peeled 
off by frosts, and triturated by currents, the minute particles, 
thus separated from the parent rock, have become again 
compacted into what are called the sedimentary formations. 
This process is supposed to be closely analogous to that by 
which deltas are formed at the mouths of great rivers, and 
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the delta is therefore the type of this whole class. This is 
a very summary view of the organic constitution of our 
globe according to the approved Geology. Now assuming 
this explanation to be true, and assuming that the great 
changes of the earth have always proceeded at the same 
rate of progress as we see them to be now going on, then 
a very simple arithmetic shows, beyond all peradventure, 
that the age of our earth must very far transcend the period 
assigned it in the Scriptures. The Scriptures therefore are 
discredited unless we find for them some new interpretation. 
Now, while I repeat that a different interpretation may be 
both admissible and best, yet is there anything in this 
theory of Geology to make it necessary ? 

The first peculiarity that strikes us in this theory is, that 
its premises are not only unproved, but, so far as our present 
knowledge goes, they are disproved. Its first fact is a mere 
guess, which has been contradicted by experience. La 
Place himself never dared to call his theory of the nebulas 
anything more than an hypothesis ; and that which, before 
the construction of Lord Rosse’s telescope, was a plausible 
conjecture, has been shown by that instrument to be a pre- 
sumptive fallacy; so that this theory, so comprehensive 
and so imposing, rests upon a false fact. But even if its 
foundation were more true, what shall we say of its details? 
If the original crust of the earth was granitic, and all the 
sedimentary formations derived from it, how do we explain 
the immense production of limestone and of rock-salt, 
whose elements are not contained in granite ? If the inte- 
rior of the globe be a mass of liquid incandescent matter, 
how can we account for volcanoes, since, instead of expand- 
ing, its tendency would be to a constant contraction by 
cooling? And if deltas are to furnish the type of sedi- 
mentary formations, how is it that those formations grow 
gradually thinner towards their edges, contrary to the 
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common forms and habits of the delta, which always rises 
like a wall from the bottom of the sea, thickest at the 
margin ? What reliance, moreover, are we to place upon 
the principle, that nature, in all these formative operations, 
has followed a uniform rate of movement, when it were far 
more scientific to argue from the known analogy of forces, 
which are always fiercest at their first combination, that 
the rate of progress would be constantly decreasing ? Now, 
not to insist upon objections touching the supposed cooling 
of a nebula, not to dwell upon certain mechanical difficul- 
ties touching the supposition of an internal liquid fire, are 
not those already named enough to vitiate — yea, quite 
invalidate — the whole theory ? Beginning with a fallacy, 
proceeding by assumptions which are irreconcileable with 
known geological facts, can it conduct the inquirer to any- 
thing like an authoritative conclusion ? 

And mark again the whole character of the reasoning 
involved in this explanation. Geology professes to be a 
science of Induction. The grand worth and power of its 
objections to the Bible consists in its claims to that exact- 
ness which belongs to Inductive reasoning. But at what 
single point in this whole theory does the principle of 
Induction crop out ? Induction deals only with facts ; with 
present and subsisting facts. It arranges them, classifies 
them, and eliminates the general principle which binds 
them together. But, whether in the single phenomenon 
or in the general law which pervades the group, the single 
aim of Induction is a present fact. The phenomenon is a 
fact, and the general law is not less a fact. Induction may 
show us convincingly, beautifully, the order and plan of the 
existing universe. But when Science attempts to fathom 
the modes and agencies of the past, it leaps the track of 
Induction as wildly and fatally as if it should undertake to 
•forecast and prophesy the world’s whole future. When it 
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infers the past from the present, it is not Induction; it is 
Deduction : a conjectural sort of reasoning which forfeits 
the whole character of exactness. And w hen, besides, it 
begins with a mere assumption of fact, and hangs its argu- 
ment on this single loop, the argument itself is not reason- 
ing; it is speculation: the theory is transformed into a 
whole unmitigated hypothesis, illustrating the adage that 
if we begin with an if we may end as we please. 

But I have said enough, I trust, to illustrate the un- 
certainty that clings about the methods and conclusions of 
Science, verifying the sarcasm of the poet, that “ Science is 
but an exchange of ignorance for that which is another 
kind of ignorance.” Carry your gaze where you will, and 
you find this infection and rottenness in it all. A science 
to be certain must not be progressive ; that is, it must not 
be human. It must be divinely taught, and the truths it 
teaches must not be such as are useful to one set of men in 
one stage of life, one condition of the world, but touching 
the interests of all men in every age, for their whole 
existence. 

Look to revealed truth, and find these elements of cer- 
tainty there. There is certainty in the quality of the 
knowledge. The Teacher is one who knows ; His know- 
ledge is within Himself, and that which He reveals is the 
counsel of His own mind, the plans of His own wisdom, 
the decrees of His own will. 

There is certainty in the method of knowing. We have 
a Teacher whom we are not afraid to trust, and we learn 
not by discovery or by speculation, but by faith. We 
drink in instruction implicitly. The truths revealed are so 
far above our explorations that no pride of reason can vault 
up to the platform of the Bible. We are sure, because we 
can never know enough to doubt, and all men stand to- 
gether on one footing of evidence — “ Thus saith the Lord." 
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This Science is not progressive, for we can learn no more 
if we would ; nor fluctuating, because not lodged in human 
opinion but the Divine mind. The effect of this two-fold 
certainty is signal and delightful. As nothing is more cor- 
roding than a doubt on a subject in which we are enough 
interested to be anxious, so there is no state of mind so 
replete with satisfaction as the assurance of knowledge. 
The affinity of the mind for truth is met and satisfied. 
The truth itself has become a part of our consciousness 
and our inward life, and bestows such repose as approaches 
more nearly than anything else the mind’s perfected bliss. 
There will be more of it in heaven, but on earth it has 
been divinely provided that the assurance of faith shall lie 
the substitute for the certainty of heaven, and the joy of 
that faith the antepast of heaven’s finished bliss. 

From this grand defect of human Science, in its essential 
lack of certainty, let us pass, to consider more briefly 
another, viz. the want of breadth and comprehension in its 
principles. It is true, indeed, that the proper definition of 
Science is a system of general principles. And it is true 
that scientific men understand the difference between a man 
of rules and a man of principles. The man of rules is an 
artisan, the man of principles is an artist. The former is 
an empiric, the latter a philosopher. One declares the 
method, the other the reasons of the method. One points 
the telescope, the other discovers the solar system and in- 
vents the parallax. One may be very knowing, the other 
is wise. That one may be shrewd, this one is great. The 
best achievements of the human intellect lie in happy 
generalizations. It was the power to generalize which gave 
the prophetic eye to Newton, to Burke, to Washington, 
each in his sphere applying the master-key of a general 
principle to unlock the dark storehouse of future and unat- 
tempted things. This forecasting knowledge, although so 
45 
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rare among men, as to be deemed almost a lucky guest, 
shows at least how a great mind soars after the universal, 
and how the mind should be disciplined in order to become 
great. Now while it is true that each separate science 
aims to eliminate the general laws which govern it, yet 
each one insulated from the rest, no one branch of Science 
is responsible for its conclusions to any other branch, and 
hence results an independency, and sometimes an oppo- 
sition, which quite forbids anything like a universal system. 
What is wanting is a Science of sciences, a philosophy large 
enough to embrace and harmonize them all, and to bring 
the results of discovery into some simple form, which shall 
be the philosophy of the universe. This is the grandeur 
of the Bible. Considered merely as knowledge, it has 
above all others the capacity of universality. All its truths 
are world-wide. If it be law, how does it distil and con- 
dense all forms of moral obligation into the grand essential 
duty of love to God and our neighbour, the duty of all men 
in all time, in both worlds! If it be government and 
polity, how does it dispel the cloud that envelopes the do- 
minion of the world, and reveal the Great White Throne of 
Him whose right it is to reign ! How it teaches the 
grandest philosopher in the system of final causes ! How 
it impresses us with the truth that all things are made for 
God ! How it explains the changes of dynasties, the wreck 
of empires, the turning and overturning of the nations, 
showing that He sitteth between the cherubim, be the 
people never so unquiet, making these commotions one and 
all the permitted results of His sovereignty, permitted in 
order to illustrate and to usher in the covenanted, media- 
torial reign of the Son of God ! 

Even if the subject be the motions of the physical uni- 
verse, how admirably the Bible connects the Divine will 
with the changes of matter, and subordinates the material 
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to its due place of subserving the spiritual ! This is what 
experimental Science of itself either cannot or will not do. 
It ignores the whole doctrine of final causes. Its induction 
resolves all things into men, mechanism, and law, recogr 
nises no oversight of nature, no changes of matter but 
such as are caused by mechanical necessity, and hence 
denies all miracles, and hence repudiates a special Provi- 
dence. Experimental Science maintains that it cannot, 
consistently with the principles of Induction, go beyond 
simple phenomena, and has no right to infer a moral plan 
of the universe, because it cannot be weighed in balances 
or tested with acids. It is such a confession of narrow- 
ness and partiality, as makes it unnecessary for us to 
enlarge upon it in the way of proof. But it is this refusal to 
look for moral results, w’hich renders physical science essen- 
tially atheistic : and this constitutes the third great defect. 
In consistency with the same principle on which experi- 
mental Science rejects the doctrine of final causes, it may 
deny a first cause. To the experimentalist, the world 
stands out as mere inert bulk. In examining and dissecting 
it, his mind acts mechanically, led or dragged on by one 
new fact or law after another, until, at the last-discovered 
fact or law, it halts. This is the terminus of Induction. 
Its last result is a law, never a person ; an effect, not a 
cause. It can go no further. It can see no further. If he 
should reach forward one more step, to infer the unseen 
cause from the seen effect, that step must be taken in the 
dark. Induction holds him for ever, poised on one foot, 
upon the brink of that precipice which separates the actual 
and the possible. To recognise an Invisible Director of the 
world, is to reverse the processes of experimental Science. 
For the chief maxim of Science is to receive truth only on 
tangible evidence. She brings forth her principles in tan- 
gible form. Her rule is “ handle me and see.” She sets the 
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inquirer down before the mighty machinery of the world, 
and when he grows bewildered and dizzy with amazement, 
she takes him to the upper platform, and shows him the one 
great wheel that moves the complicated works, and bids him 
then be satisfied. This is her ultimate stand-point. She 
tells no more, for she can see no more, and Science walks 
by sight. If he asks for a First Cause, grander and higher 
than this grand second cause, he asks unscientifically. 
The question springs from some Divine instinct of" religion 
which Induction does not recognise, and must be answered 
by some lore which the wisdom of this world never taught. 

If Science taught religion even in its elementary form, 
we should still have been blessed with a pious Newton, but 
should never have heard of an infidel La Place. 

But even when Science, either physical or moral, in the 
person of some of its followers, acknowledges the fact of a 
Deity, see with what a constrained air, with how little em- 
phasis, she makes the acknowledgment ! See what a pale 
reflection it is of Divine light from second-hand evidence ! 
How like the cold glitter of phosphorescence in the black 
ocean ! It reveals no personal God ; and, least of all, does 
Science constrain us to anything like moral allegiance to its 
discovered first cause. This must be so from the very nature 
of the proof and the investigation. The truths which men 
discover are their servants, not their masters. When a 
man of science has, by the action of his own mind, deve- 
loped some hidden law of nature, some general principle 
of life, that discovery is as if it were his own creation, 
which might have been lost to the generations but for him. 
As one of the forces of the world it is an agent, not a lord ; 
to be used, not obeyed. No matter whether it be in phy- 
sics or in morals, the truth has been subjected to man’s 
authoritative tests, has been fused in the crucible of his 
own mind, has passed under the die of his moulding power; 
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and when it comes forth for the currency of general 
thought, it bears the image and superscription of man, not 
God. 

How differently does the Bible teach the truth of a 
Deity ! not by the cold glitter of mere intelligence, but by 
the living sunlight, whose light is warmth ; and not only 
teaches, it exhibits Him. If Science ever indicates a God, 
she only points to the darkness where He dwells, and leaves 
us unimpassioned and unimpressed. But the Word of God 
is His manifestation. He comes near to us in it, lays His 
hand upon us, draws away the veil of conjecture from our 
eyes, makes the whole splendour of His attributes shine 
into us, penetrates us with a new sense. We are no longer 
guessing scientifically at a simple, barren existence. He 
is no longer a philosophical abstraction, a First Cause, 
nameless and bodiless; but a living, powerful, moral 
Master, your Lord and mine. The profoundest instinct of 
our natures, which had slept through the moonlight of our 
scientific studies, is waked up suddenly by the flash of 
morning, the glow of eternity. It shines out from the 
mind of God, and when it penetrates the mind of man, it 
stirs the world within him to live and grow. It is the 
day-spring from on high. 

Did Science ever dream of a God incarnate — the mind 
and heart of Deity coming out to us through our own warm 
flesh and blood, and trying all the cords of human sympa- 
thy, to make us know and feel the God within us? Did 
Science, physical or moral, ever hint at the august truth 
of a present God, the consoling fact of a superintending 
God, the sublime and terrible view of a judging God, the 
felt grace of a redeeming God ? Did Science ever say more, 
essentially more than this : “ here is something before us ; 
a world, a mass of matter ; let us see if we can extract 
something out of it.” And that something, if it be extracted 
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at all, legitimately or illegitimately, what is it ? The veiy 
zero of theological truth, viz., a possible intelligence, of 
which Science can positively affirm or deny just nothing. 

In this comparison of Science and Revelation, I have 
thus far considered them in those points in which they 
come together and stand side by side. I have aimed to 
show that, regarded merely as systems of instruction, hu- 
man Science has no well-grounded claim which entitles it 
to precedence ; that though Science and Revelation both 
spring from the unity of Divinity, yet that, in the present 
state of human Science, the believer in Revelation may 
stand firm in his position of faith, and demand that Science 
shall grow older and stronger and wiser before he will lift 
one foot from the platform of the Bible ; and that until 
Science shall attest itself by more certainty in its methods 
and conclusions, more universality in its principles, and a 
less atheistic spirit, he will still continue to wait on the 
Lord and rejoice in the light that comes from the entrance 
of his Word. Until that time, Revelation, as the grander 
power of the two, may exercise a majestic patience. It 
can afford to wait till Science has so far fledged its wings 
as to soar into the skies and see by the light of God, and 
then Science and Revelation will be at one. 

But, before I conclude, I ought, in justice to our high 
and holy theme, to glance at one consideration, which dis- 
plays the value and power of the Word of God, not in com- 
parison with Science, but as standing alone in a position 
which Physical Science never assumed to occupy, and which 
Moral Science only vainly emulates. Regarding Divine 
Revelation as an agent for the education of man, we ought 
to consider its character for moral influence. See how it 
lays hold on all the motive powers of man, and the con- 
science first. Assuming the moral sense as a universal 
attribute, it appeals to it directly, with such authority that, 
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whether man obeys or refuses, he feels that he is yielding 
to or resisting his God and Maker. And, next to the con- 
science, the Word of God addresses the hopes and fears of 
the soul by promises and threats the most soul-stirring. 
The love of life, the love of happiness, the love of excel- 
lence, the ambition of an honourable place in the esteem 
of all good beings, these are the impulses of hope, stirred 
up by the promises. Oneness with God, an eternal com- 
panionship with him, boundless knowledge, boundless bliss, 
and spotless purity covenanted for ever, these are the pro- 
mises that move the hope, powerful, ennobling, good, and 
perfectly good. 

On the other hand are the fears stirred up by the threats. 
The dread of woe, dread of death, and dread of degrada- 
tion before the universe, these are the instincts of nature, 
energized to agony by the thought of separation from God 
and all the good, and of communion for ever with the foul 
and the fallen, increasing hate, remorseful sorrow, world 
without end. If we search our natures through, there are 
no hopes and fears supreme like these. If we explore the 
whole realm of thought, there are no objects of hope and 
fear so commanding. And when these fail, and when they 
succeed, there is one sanction more penetrating to the heart 
and seizing the affections ; it is the appeal of gratitude to 
all men for incalculable mercy to each, the appeal of re- 
deeming love. Wherever it is felt, it is felt beyond ex- 
pression and beyond resistance, with only the regret that 
it cannot be felt more deeply. Nothing in earth or heaven 
can take the soul captive, lead it w'illingly away from its 
sins, bow it down in delighted adoration, melt it into a 
flood of thankful penitence, and raise it up a changed and 
transformed soul, like the love of a bleeding Saviour. He 
who resists it resists Heaven’s last attempt at moral influ- 
ence. He who obeys it yields to the moral omnipotence 
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of God, exerted on the most vital forces of the human 
character. 

And now, mark the operation of these forces, and trace 
the growth of the character trained thus by the Bible. 
While he who is educated by any form of Science alone, 
without the Word of God, leans on his own understanding 
and follows a fool’s guidance ; while obeying his uncorrected 
impulses he stumbles when he thought he was safest; 
while, with no standard but his self-erected one, he may 
prostrate it as he pleases ; while with no master but his 
will, he is the foot-ball and plaything of those passions 
which are more wilful than his will ; while thoughtful only 
of the world he becomes, like it, the very vanity of vanities. 
Not so the faith-trained man, whose light is from the en- 
trance of God’s word. 

Seeking all things from above, he schools his spirit to the 
patient waiting upon God. Strong in God, when weakest 
in himself, he is fortified for trials that would else over- 
power him. His life is not fitful, because his standard is 
unearthly, planted in the Rock of Ages. His belief is not 
opinion, and does not flow and ebb with the fashion of 
thinking. He is gentle from the humility that is in the 
habit of bending before God, yet courageous with the ambi- 
tion of having God for his own. It is the beautiful moral 
of faith. It is the highest fulfilment of the law of his 
being, the noblest working of regenerated manhood, than 
which a seraph’s is not nobler, who at the Eternal Throne 
adores and burns. 

And now, with another word, I close ' this discourse, and 
with it, as I am informed, this course of Lectures. It is 
fitting that the course should conclude with the Bible. It 
is well that the preacher’s parting word should be of faith 
in the revealed Word of God, which giveth light. Hold it 
in its wholeness as the best teaching on all subjects which 
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the world has seen yet ; true on all subjects, even though 
partial on some, and full enough on every subject necessary 
to educate us for immortality. Hold it supreme, sacredly 
high above all other teaching, for that which the world 
cannot teach, the redemption of the world, which the world 
never thought of, and Heaven never thought of but once. 
In this one truth is the light which is the life of men. In 
this one truth are garnered up all human interests, all 
human relations, duties, and destinies. Men have no con- 
cern with any knowledge that is so vast, so profound, so 
vital. The world’s existence hinges on the redemption by 
Christ, and Heaven’s central glory is the Crucified. He 
who has not studied Redemption, whatever else he may 
have learned, knows nothing yet as he ought to know it. 
He who has been taught this Divinely, is wise above all 
other lore. It comprehends the life-principle of all other 
knowledge, explains terrestrial events, will survive terres- 
trial things. It will be the starting point of our immortal- 
ized minds, will be the impulse of our immortal growth, 
will make the perfection of our likeness to God, to know 
Christ and Him crucified. Hold the Bible then sacredest 
and best, not only for its certainty — surer than any other 
knowledge — not only for its deep and wide philosophy of 
men, of things, of the univeres ; but far away and above all 
other reasons, hold it as the Revelation of a Saviour for the 
lost. 
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THE 

HISTORICAL EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 

“ For ask now of the days that are past, which were before thee, since the day that God created man upon 
fte earth, and ask from the one side of heaven unto the other, wheVier there hath been any such thing as 
Utis great Vang is, or hath been heard like itf' Dect. iv. 32. 

T HE religion of the Gospel, my brethren, as presented 
to us in the inspired pages of the Bible, is guarded by 
every defence, and enforced by every argument, which can 
be fairly demanded, either by the intellect or by the heart. 
Opposed on all sides by the spiritual enemy of our race, 
by the corrupt and sensual propensities of our fallen nature, 
and by the cavils of infidel sophistry, under the abused 
names of philosophy and science; it rises from each 
assault with renewed confidence in the truth of God. For 
no attack on Christianity has ever resulted in success. No 
weapon formed against it has ever prospered. On the con- 
trary, it has triumphed in every contest, and still goes on, 
conquering and to conquer. And how ? By what human 
power? By what human influence? By what human 
interest? Where are its mines of gold? Where are its 
fleets and armies? Where are its resources of earthly 
government and territory? Where are its motives of 
ambition, avarice, or pride ? Where are its allurements of 
worldly pleasure ; its supremacy in worldly knowledge ; its 
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command over worldly learning, science, or policy ? With- 
out any of these — nay, rather against them all — Christi- 
anity has gained its pure and peaceful victories through the 
might of heavenly truth, and the force of the Divine 
blessing. If it were a device of men, the hostility of men 
would long ago have overthrown it. But because it is of 
God, the opposition of the world, and the enmity of Satan, 
combined together, have never been able to prevail. 

It is not my design, however, on the present occasion, to 
explore the vast field of evidence which is laid open by the 
sublime claims of the Christian system. To other and to 
abler advocates I shall leave the varied aspects of the 
noble subject which the infidel tendencies of the present 
day have called upon us to examine ; and I shall confine 
myself to a brief review of the single proof derived from 
historical facts, which no intelligent mind can question, in 
the full conviction that even this alone is all-sufficient to 
demonstrate the celestial origin and Divine authority of the 
Gospel. May the Spirit of the living God be graciously 
present with us, that the humble effort be not made in vain ! 

I undertake, then, to establish this broad proposition, 
that the heavenly truth and power of Christianity, as it is 
set forth in the Holy Scriptures, are inscribed in characters 
of living light on the whole face of history. And I ask 
your best attention, my brethren, to each step in the argu- 
ment as I pass along. 

1. Commencing with the Old Testament, look, I pray 
you, at the historical facts which prove its truth beyond 
the possibility of refutation. For the entire nation of the 
Jews are witnesses to their own marvellous descent, haws, 
and religion, all mingled inseparably with prophecies and 
stupendous miracles, and marked by a totally peculiar 
principle of polity, standing alone amongst the families, 
tribes, kingdoms, and empires of our world. No other 
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people ever existed, as a distinct nation, who traced their 
existence from one man, as they do from Abraham. No 
other people of antiquity possessed the knowledge of the 
one true God, clear of all idolatry. No other people were 
delivered from bondage, without war or violence, by the 
display of Almighty power; sustained miraculously for 
forty years in the wilderness, and established victoriously 
over seven nations more powerful than themselves. No 
nation beside the Jews had a form of government so free, 
benevolent, and equal ; where every family had its own 
allotment of land; where justice was administered so 
fairly ; where there was no room allowed for tyranny upon 
the one hand, or licentiousness upon the other ; where bro- 
therly love and kindness and charity were commanded by 
the very laws ; and where the whole system, from the wor- 
ship of the Sanctuary down to the smallest regulation of 
domestic life, was all held by the express dictation of the 
Almighty. No nation beside the Jews could boast of pos- 
sessing a clear continuous history of four thousand years ; 
beginning at the creation, and proceeding almost to the 
coming of their great Messiah ; all written by holy men, 
who claimed the gift of Inspiration, and proved it by pro- 
phecies which have been so wonderfully fulfilled. And no 
nation, unassisted by Divine power, could have subsisted 
as they have done ; for more than seventeen hundred years 
have passed away since their country was taken from 
them, and their city Jerusalem, with its magnificent temple, 
was razed to the ground, according to the Divine predic- 
tion, and they became dispersed and despised throughout 
the earth. And yet they have refused to abandon their 
ancient faith. They have refused to amalgamate with 
others. They have remained, all over the world, a distinct 
and peculiar people, for almost eighteen centuries together ; 
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and still continue to maintain their marvellous individu- 
ality even in our own day. 

Here, then, I place the first great series of historical 
facts, which is totally incontrovertible. No cavils of infi- 
delity can ever overthrow it, because it stands, like the sun 
in the firmament, single and alone, as a light to the world. 
The unbeliever, indeed, undertakes to account for the whole 
by supposing that Moses, the great lawgiver and leader of 
the ancient Jews, was only a skilful impostor, who deluded 
the people. But it needs a thousandfold more credulity to 
accept this hypothesis, than to receive the records of the 
Bible. Assuredly, if we admit the being of a God, all 
those wonders might have taken place without any diffi- 
culty ; whereas, if we imagine that Moses was an impostor, 
the whole history becomes a gross and absurd impossibility. 
For how could any impostor persuade the nation of the 
Jews, amounting to more than two millions of souls, that 
they were led out of Egypt, sustained in the wilderness, 
and established in Canaan, by the very power of God, dis- 
played by the most public and open wonders, if those 
wonders never took place at all ? How could an impostor 
undertake such miracles as those which were witnessed by 
that extraordinary people ? Let the infidel collect all the 
lies of heathenism together, and he will find nothing to be 
compared, for a moment, with the stupendous works of 
God displayed in the sight of Israel. Nay, I confidently 
aver that the mind of man never conceived so vast and 
amazing a series of astounding manifestations. And how 
could an impostor address his history to a whole people as 
Moses does in the Book of Deuteronomy, appealing to them 
as eye-witnesses ? How could an impostor reveal to man- 
kind the only system of pure religion, full of precepts of 
benevolence, purity, and truth? Would an impostor lead 
a life of the utmost self-denial, labour, and simplicity, as 
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Moses did, without even leaving to his own sons any office 
of pre-eminence or dignity ? Could an impostor prophesy 
to his own nation a future history of calamity, oppression, 
and desolation, as Moses did to Israel, all of which we 
know to have been fulfilled ? Could an impostor deliver to 
the world laws, religion, and principles, which were adopted 
in after ages by all the most favoured nations, and are 
believed at this hour, as firmly as ever, though empires, and 
races, and systems have risen and fallen, and three thousand 
four hundred years have rolled away ? Could an impostor, 
with a succession of other impostors, predict the most re- 
markable events of all future time, — the destructions of 
Nineveh, and Babylon, and Tyre; the debasement of 
Egypt, the subversion of the Greek and Roman empires, 
the ruin of Jerusalem and the dispersion of the Jews, the 
coming of Christ, His suffering and death, and the esta- 
blishment of His Church, all of which we know to have 
been accomplished ? No, no, my brethren ! This hypo- 
thesis of the infidel is the wildest of all absurdities. When 
we believe that the infinite foreknowledge and power of 
God were employed on behalf of His people, there is no 
difficulty. But he who refuses to believe this, is forced to 
believe a thousand impossibilities at open war with all 
human contrivance and capacity. 

2. Here, then, in the wonderful career of the literal 
Israel, we have the first great historical demonstration of 
the truth of God, in the Old Testament. And we have a 
parallel to it, not less convincing, in the establishment of 
the Church, the Spiritual Israel, in the New Testament 
Scriptures. For no man can deny the one, any more than 
he can deny the other. The Church exists. This fact 
is notorious. How and when did it come into being ? The 
heathen historians all agree with the Bible that its founder 
was Jesus Christ ; that He was crucified at Jerusalem in the 
47 
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reign of the emperor Tiberius; that His followers were 
poor unlettered men ; that their converts increased rapidly 
throughout the old Roman empire ; that they were bitterly 
persecuted, from time to time, during the first three hundred 
years, because they opposed the heathenism which was 
everywhere established. And every one knows, that soon 
afterwards their religion was triumphant over the civilized 
world. The Scriptures account for all this by showing that 
this religion was the fulfilment and completion of the pre- 
vious system, given to ancient Israel; that Jesus was the 
Son of God, who became incarnate for the salvation of man- 
kind ; that His ministry was marked by constant miracles ; 
that He died upon the cross as an atonement offering for the 
sins of the world ; that He arose from the dead, according 
to His own prediction, and ascended into Heaven ; that the 
Holy Spirit came upon the Apostles, and enabled those 
ignorant and humble men to proclaim the most sublime and 
pure system which was ever known ; that they* went from 
place to place, in labours, in toils, in danger, and in suffer- 
ings, according to the command of their Divine Master; 
and that everywhere, by their preaching and their miracles, 
the power of God gave them success in converting multi- 
tudes from the horrible superstitions of Paganism, and a 
life of sin, and thus established the Church, which has de- 
scended to our own day. 

But all this, too, the infidel treats as an imposture. And 
in so doing, as in the other case, he tries to get rid of an 
imaginary difficulty, by embracing real and absolute impos- 
sibilities. For in truth, this difficulty of the unbeliever is 
no difficulty at all, when we admit that God loved the 
poor fallen world which He had once created, and designed 
to give mankind a Saviour to redeem them from their sins, 
and prepare them for life and happiness eternal. But how 
should an impostor undertake a work like this? How 
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should the unlettered son of a carpenter have invented the 
sublimest system of holiness which was ever known amongst 
mankind? And what motive could have induced our 
Lord to deceive His followers? Was it the love of wealth, 
when He chose poverty for His portion ? Was it the love 
of power, when He refused to be made a king ? Was it the 
love of ease, when He led a life of persecution, and submitted 
to be crucified ? And what motive could have governed 
His Apostles to imitate His course, and become, like Him, 
willing martyrs to the cause of His Gospel ? And whence 
did they derive the wondrous power which enabled the poor 
fishermen of Galilee to do a mightier work beyond com- 
parison than all the sages, philosophers, and priests that 
ever existed since the world began ? 

Thus the plain truth of history stares the infidel in the 
face, and demonstrates, of necessity, the Divine truth and 
power of the Gospel. For the Church of Christ is esta- 
blished, and is, at this very moment, notwithstanding all our 
faults and imperfections, the mightiest power upon the 
earth. And this Church, by the infidel’s own acknowledg- 
ment, was founded by a poor mechanic of Nazareth, who 
was persecuted by His countrymen, and was crucified be- 
tween two thieves, in the reign of the emperor Tiberius, 
and His instruments were twelve po6r ignorant men, of 
the lower orders, while the thirteenth, St. Paul, though 
learned for his time and country, was utterly destitute of 
rank, connexion, or authority, despised by the Romans 
because he was a Jew, and hated by the Jews when he 
became a Christian. Could it ever enter the head of 
thirteen such men to go forth for the purpose of overturn- 
ing, by lies and imposture, the religion and philosophy of 
the whole world ? Is it conceivable that these impostors 
should have devoted themselves to such a wild and ridicu- 
lous attempt, in the service of a crucified man, whom they 
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must have known to be a deceiver ? Is it possible that a 
company of foolish and crazy knaves could have gulled 
mankind so completely, that their converts were ready to 
go to prison, and to death, for a lie, which any reasonable 
mind might have detected, when their claims and their 
actual performances were compared together ? Is it to be 
believed, for a moment, that the Apostles, who must have 
known the cheat, should have been themselves willing to 
pass thirty or forty years of life in constant toils and 
dangers, and at last become willing martyrs to the false- 
hood ? And could all this have succeeded throughout the 
most civilized and enlightened countries of the heathen 
world, in overturning the philosophy and the religion of 
every nation, notwithstanding the opposition of princes and 
rulers, law r s and customs, arts and eloquence, in the palmy 
days of the old Roman empire ? 

Hence, I maintain that the infidel, in refusing to believe 
the Divine truth of the Christian religion, rejects the plain 
testimony of historical fact, and gives his mind up to the 
most absurd impossibilities. In all the annals of our race, 
there is no other instance of an assault upon the established 
religion and morals of mankind, by such an instrumentality 
as that of the poor fishermen of Galilee. In all the records 
of humanity there is nothing to justify the preposterous 
notion that such an assault, by any earthly management, 
could have been crowned with success. While, on the 
other hand, there is no reason whatever for doubting the 
love or power of God. Why should not the Almighty 
have pitied the fallen and ruined condition of His crea- 
tures ? Why should He not have revealed His truth and 
mercy, and given them the means of returning to holiness 
and happiness ? Why should He not have provided them 
with a Saviour, and brought life and immortality to light 
in His blessed Gospel ? In believing all this, we believe 
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nothing which is not perfectly accordant with the attributes 
of the Almighty. While, in rejecting it, the infidel believes 
a mass of absurdities, totally impossible to the powers of 
human nature, and in direct and palpable contradiction to 
all the motives, capacities, and conduct of mankind. 

3. The third branch of this evidence of history leads us 
to consider Christianity as the only moral and spiritual 
enlightener of the world. Thus, it is well known to every 
ordinary reader, that the old Greeks and Romans were 
highly civilized in everything else, while they were utterly 
debased in morals and religion. Their writers are used, 
to this day, as masters in all our schools. Homer, ASschy- 
lus, and Sophocles amongst the poets; Herodotus, Xeno- 
phon, and Thucydides amongst historians ; Pericles and 
Demosthenes among orators; Aristotle, Plato, and Epic- 
tetus among philosophers, gave the brightest lustre to the 
literature of Greece. And, amongst the Romans, Virgil, 
Horace, and Juvenal, Livy and Tacitus, Cicero and Quin- 
tilian, Seneca and Lucretius, with a long list of others, 
shone with equal brilliancy. In architecture, in painting, 
in sculpture, these ancients were confessedly pre-eminent ; 
and the world has never exceeded them in individual ex- 
amples of patriotism, and magnanimity, and heroic valour. 
But their religious faith was a mass of falsehood and cor- 
ruption. Saturn, the oldest of their imaginary gods, was 
believed to have devoured his own children, and to have 
been dethroned by his son Jupiter, who was the sovereign 
of the gods, and held his court on Mount Olympus. His 
history was a picture of corruption and debauchery. Juno, 
his wife, was called the queen of heaven, and was a vixen 
and a shrew. His daughter, Venus, was the patroness of 
all licentiousness. Bacchus was the god of wine and 
drunkenness. Mercury was the god of thieves. Mars and 
Bellona were the patrons of war. True, indeed, the vir- 
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tues had their appropriate deities likewise, but all of these 
were inferior in power, and were held to have no dominion 
or prerogative which could be compared with those of the 
superior gods, whose whole administration was marked 
with every crime of human profligacy. While all these 
celestial powers were supposed to be subject to the Fates, or 
Destiny, represented by three old women, against whose 
decisions Jupiter himself could do nothing. 

Of course there could be no true morality in union with 
such a religion, because the gods themselves were believed 
to be examples of every favourite sin. The laws of the land 
did, indeed, preserve those precepts which were essential to 
the defence of life, liberty, and property ; because, without 
these, society could not be held together. The philoso- 
phers, also, taught many sublime and pure truths, which 
were adopted' by their disciples. They maintained, like- 
wise, a future judgment, founded on the rules of moral vir- 
tue. But this judgment was not committed to the gods. 
Three deified mortals, who, in their lifetime, had been 
kings, were supposed to be the judges; and thus virtue 
was entirely divorced from religion, and only supported by 
the common standard of human law and sentiment. Hence, 
their wisest and best men indulged, without scruple, in 
unnatural lusts, despised the popular superstition, while 
they honoured it outwardly, and wandered, without any 
resting-place for the mind or the heart, in the midst of 
spiritual darkness and confusion. 

Such, briefly, was the universal condition of the most 
enlightened nations of the world, during those classic ages, 
whose monuments of literature, eloquence, and art we still 
delight to honour. The Jews were the only exception; 
because they were taught of God. Their dispersion 
throughout the countries of the heathen, though decreed 
by the Divine judgment as a punishment for their sins, 
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was overruled by Providence so as to make them the 
instruments to disseminate the truth among the heathen. 
Their sacred writings were more ancient, by a thousand 
years, than those of Herodotus, the oldest Greek historian. 
Pythagoras lived five hundred years before the advent 
of Christ, and all the other philosophers were still later. 
The whole of these, therefore, had abundant opportunity 
to learn, from the Jewish Scriptures, those principles which 
so many unreflecting men have thought fit to ascribe to 
the unassisted light of nature. From the books of Moses, 
Lycurgus might easily have taken the best parts of his 
famous system for Lacedaemonia. And Solon, the lawgiver 
of Athens, had equal access to the same fountain of truth, 
which w r as alike open to Numa, of Rome, and all the other 
sages of antiquity. So striking was the similarity between 
the sacred records of Israel and the system of Plato, espe- 
cially, that one of the old Fathers asks, “ Who is Plato, but 
Moses speaking Greek ?” Besides this, however, it is ob- 
vious that some portion of the Divine truth, .which was 
held by the patriarch Noah, must have descended from 
him to all the nations of the earth ; and hence, it is mani- 
fest that we can readily account for the historical fact that 
a certain amount of God’s own teaching was still retained 
amongst the awful corruptions of heathenism; enough, like 
the glimmering stars in the darkness of the night, to shed 
some feeble radiance upon the eyes of the spectator, but 
not enough to dispel the deep obscurity, or guide the trar 
veller through the prevailing gloom. 

But I must ask your attention to another and a later 
period in the history of Europe, when even this classic 
light, such as it was, was scattered by the irruption of the 
barbarian hordes upon the old Roman empire. Look back, 
then, I pray you, upon the condition of Germany, Austria, 
France, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, England, and the rest. 
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What were all of these, our own ancestors, eighteen cen- 
turies ago ? What were most of them, even four centuries 
later? Every reader of history knows that they were 
heathen savages, but little superior to our own native 
Indian tribes, in religion, . learning, or civilization. And 
what has made them such as we now behold, but Christi- 
anity ? What but the labours and the miracles and the 
heavenly teachings of those poor apostles of Galilee con- 
quered the corruption of Greece and Rome, and enlightened 
the gross barbarism of the rest of Europe ? And was not 
this wondrous work of human improvement a worthy 
cause for the incarnation of the Son of God, when the 
subtlety of Satan, and the insane folly of the human heart, 
had wrapped mankind in the thickest clouds of idolatry, 
cruelty, and licentiousness, and nothing could regenerate 
them but light and power from Heaven ? 

4. And this leads me to observe the fourth historical 
proof which demonstrates the Divine origin of our holy 
religion, namely, that the Bible alone has restored to 
woman her true place of dignity and importance in the 
social system of the world. Search the records of all the 
nations ; go abroad at this day through the territories of 
the heathen and the Turk ; and everywhere you will find 
that woman is debased to be either the drudge and slave, 
or else the sensual plaything of the stronger sex; and 
nowhere but among Christians can you see her in her true 
position, as our counsellor, our companion, and our help- 
mate ; the teacher of our early years, the dearest comfort 
of our home, the encourager and supporter of piety and 
religion, and the strongest bond, as well as the brightest 
ornament of society. Nothing short of a Divine power 
could have wrought such a revolution in the domestic and 
social feelings of our race ; and the infidel, when he seeks 
to discredit it, not only destroys all hope of the future life, 
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but digs the grave of the most precious blessings of this 
present world, which have survived the ruins of the fall. 

5. I shall only add, as the fifth and last historical proof, 
the unquestionable fact that the Bible has impressed its 
stamp of purity and benevolence upon all the governments, 
laws, institutions, and customs of the best and mightiest 
nations of the world ; and that those are the greatest among 
these nations, where its Divine authority is best main- 
tained, according to the rule laid down by the Almighty : 
“ Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is the reproach 
of any people ;” “ Those that honour me I will honour, and 
those that despise me shall be lightly esteemed.” I mean 
not to say that any government has yet appeared, which 
has been wholly guided by Christian principle. Far from 
it. The Saviour himself declared, “ My kingdom is not of 
this world.” But I do mean to say, and I say it most con- 
fidently, that the Christian religion has modified and 
restrained the evil, and stimulated the good, in the whole 
history of our race, wherever it has planted its standard. 
It has moderated the fierceness of war. It has cherished 
the arts of peace. It has sweetened the bondage of the 
slave, when it could not free him altogether. It has puri- 
fied literature, painting, and sculpture from their old 
licentiousness. It has abolished the ancient severities of 
the rack and the prison-house. It has diffused the blessings 
of education. It has guarded the oath of office, and of 
judicial testimony, by an appeal to the Searcher of Hearts. 
It has elevated the whole moral sense of every civilized 
community. And at this moment, in spite of all the 
enmity of Satan, and the opposition of misguided and 
insane men, the Bible is the great book of the ruling 
nations of the world, and all the good attempted or achieved 
among them is connected, directly or indirectly, with its 
controlling influence. 
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What now, I beseech you, has the unbeliever to allege, 
against this mass of historical evidence ? First, he cavils 
at the war which the Almighty directed against the wicked 
and idolatrous Canaanites; as if God did not know when it 
was right to exterminate a race of most flagitious sinners, 
and deliver them to the sword of justice. Yet the infidel 
himself approves the principle which governs the earthly 
judge, when he condemns the murderer to death, and 
orders the sheriff’ to execute the sentence. Why then 
does he deny the prerogative of the Lord, who is the judge 
of all the earth, to condemn a most abandoned and 
depraved people, and commission Israel to execute the 
sentence, for the very purpose of impressing them with a 
deeper sense of hatred for the sins which had thus incurred 
the Divine displeasure ? So far is this from being really 
open to objection, that it is a strong example to mankind 
of the principle which guides the government of God. In 
the same way, the Almighty has always been directing the 
scourge of war, pestilence, and famine. The infliction, in 
every case, is doubtless a chastisement of sin, as it was in 
the case of Canaan. And here, indeed, we might well ask, 
what does the unbeliever gain by supposing that all the 
calamities in the world are the result of chance or accident, 
or, at most, of human ignorance or folly ? He does not 
deny that there is a God who created all things, and thus 
far he professes to agree with the Christian. But is it not 
absurd to imagine that God abandons His work to itself, as 
soon as He has made it, and thinks it no longer worthy of 
His government and care ? Would the infidel praise the 
wisdom of a man who should employ his utmost power 
and skill in constructing piece after piece of the most 
exquisite machinery, and then cast them all away without 
any further attention? How infinitely more just and 
rational is the doctrine of Christianity, that all the events 
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of this life are subject to the controlling Providence of the 
Almighty; that judgment is appointed to the rebellious, 
and mercy to the obedient, and that the whole complicated 
system is regulated by His wisdom, so that ultimately all 
things shall work together for good to those that love Him. 

Next, however, I may briefly notice the trivial cavils of 
the infidel against the miracles, which he sagely condemns 
as contrary to experience, because they were only granted 
on special occasions, connected with the early history of 
Israel, and the first establishment of the Church But 
here again he talks absurdly, because it belongs to God’s 
wisdom, and not to ours, to determine the times and the 
seasons when the state of mankind called for those extra- 
ordinary manifestations. The proof of miracles is written 
on the face of history, as I have already shown ; and as it 
is impossible to account for the facts of the Jewish narra- 
tive on any other hypothesis, without utterly subverting 
all the rules of human evidence, and equally impossible to 
account, without miracles, for the establishment of the 
Church, we are compelled to admit them on the highest 
reason. Certainly no man who allows the being of a God, 
can deny that He may work miracles when He deems it 
necessary. And it is equally plain, that as God is the only 
competent judge of the necessity, it is our duty and privi- 
lege to praise the goodness which employed them for the 
vindication of His government, and the establishment of 
His truth and mercy in the salvation of mankind. 

The third objection of the infidel is usually directed 
against the fact that Christianity, in the hands of the Pope 
of Rome, was the cause of innumerable wars, persecutions, 
cruelty, and bloodshed, far surpassing the worst periods of 
heathenism itself. But here, too, is a most unwarranted 
assumption. None of all this was the work of Christianity, 
as we see it in the Bible ; but, on the contrary, it was the 
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work of reckless ambition and human policy, in alliance 
with superstition, avarice, and pride. And the Scriptures 
themselves derive from those melancholy facts a new evi- 
dence of their Divine authority, because they predicted the 
falling away of the Church from its original purity, and 
the reign of an antichristian power, who, sitting in the 
temple of God, should bring in a long period of corruption 
and iniquity. Yet even through these ages of darkness 
and despotism, the religion of the Bible was transmitted 
down, from generation to generation, until at length it was 
reinstated in the face of the world by the glorious Reforma- 
tion of the sixteenth century. And since that blessed 
event, it is notorious that Christianity has exerted the best 
and purest influence against all that is evil, and in favour 
of all that is good and true. 

Lastly, the infidel objects to the strifes and discussions 
among Christians themselves, and points to the blots and 
imperfections of their lives as decisive proofs of the insuf- 
ficiency of the Scriptures, and the uncertainty of their 
teaching, so inconsistent with their claims to be a Revela- 
tion from Heaven. But in this he ignorantly mistakes the 
true principles of judgment, by confounding the Word of 
God with the infirmity of men. I grant that the strifes 
and discussions of Christians are sad proofs of human weak- 
ness. I grant that the inconsistencies of professing 
believers are a mournful evidence of defective faith. But 
what Christian Church was ever known to cast the blame 
upon the Bible ? Or what Christian man ever denied that 
the fault was in himself alone ? And what right has the 
infidel to say that the Scriptures, in the authority of which 
all Christians agree, are the source of the varieties in 
which they differ ? 

So far, however, are these defects from furnishing an 
argument against the Christianity of the Bible, that they 
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afford, in truth, a direct evidence to demonstrate its Divine 
inspiration. For there we read that, notwithstanding the 
establishment of the system of God in ancient Israel, the 
tendency to corruption produced a sad decline, so that their 
idolatry and wickedness brought down upon them the 
severest chastisements, and finally provoked the Almighty 
to give them up to national ruin. We read, also, the dis- 
tinct prediction, that after the decease of the Apostles, men 
would arise in the Church, speaking perverse things, to 
draw away disciples after them ; that the time should come 
when men would be proud, boastful, and rebellious, having 
the form of godliness but denying the power thereof; that 
by reason of this, the way of truth should be evil spoken 
of ; that there would be a general declension of the life of 
faith, so that iniquity should abound, and the love of many 
should grow cold ; that before the second coming of Christ 
in judgment, it should be as it was in the days of Noah, 
when the deluge descended and destroyed them. All this, 
and much more, the Bible itself declares ; and hence, the 
very divisions, strifes, and worldliness of Christians, which 
are so absurdly insisted on as an argument against the 
Scriptures, are in reality a perfect demonstration that they 
could only have for their author that omniscient God who 
seeth the end from the beginning. 

The infidel, therefore, is inexcusable in the rejection of 
that only Divine religion which brings life and immortality 
to light, through the precious Gospel of our Lord and 
Saviour. The differences amongst Christians, however 
deplorable, only prove the more forcibly the authority of 
that Bible, in which they all agree. And the absurdity of 
raising an objection to the truth of religion out of these 
differences is palpably evident from this, that the caviller 
takes good care never to follow the same course in anything 
else, lie knows, perfectly well, that there is truth in law, 
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although lawyers disagree ; that there is truth in medicine, 
though doctors differ; that there is truth in government, 
though politicians quarrel; that there is truth in morality, 
though the world is full of villany and selfishness. And 
he understands, likewise, that on all those subjects the best 
proof of truth lies in the very fact, that there is a certain 
amount of authority in which all parties concur, and to 
which they all appeal, as so much common property. Why, 
then, does he refbse to apply the same reasoning to the 
Bible, when he knows that all Christians, without excep- 
tion, acknowledge it as a revelation from Heaven, and only 
dispute because they do not follow the same principles of 
interpretation ? If we should think that man a fool or a 
lunatic, who rejects all law, all medicine, all government, 
because lawyers, doctors, and statesmen are seen perpetu- 
ally to disagree, what should be thought of him who rejects 
the religion of the Bible, because Christians differ ? 

I have no doubt, however, after the observation and 
reflection of many years, that all the infidelity of our day 
is mainly attributable to the sin of wilful ignorance. 
Indeed, I believe it impossible for any man to read the 
Scriptures through, with a serious and candid mind, without 
a firm persuasion that they contain w'hat they profess — the 
Word of God, which maketh wise unto salvation. And in 
this lies the crime of infidelity, in the sight of Heaven, 
that the Divine Record is rejected at second hand, without 
a fair and full examination; that the cause is decided 
without an impartial hearing; that Moses and the Pro- 
phets, the Saviour and the Apostles, Martyrs and Con- 
fessors, the whole Church of Christ, and the mercy and 
love of God Himself, are all condemned, without a fair 
and honest trial ; and thus the poor infidel treats the only 
hope of a dying world, and the salvation of his own soul, 
with less attention and regard than he bestows upon the 
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lightest matter of earthly property. 0, how shall he 
answer for this high contempt, when he stands before the 
Judgment Seat? How shall he justify the devotion of his 
noblest faculties to every object of sensual appetite, and 
sordid gain, and fleeting honour; while he disdained to 
listen to the words of God, and scorned the offered inherit- 
ance of life eternal? May no such criminal scorn, my 
beloved brethren, be charged on any soul amongst you ! 
May you all have grace to acquire that knowledge, and 
secure that happiness, which the blessed Redeemer has 
promised to bestow on every sincere seeker! Then you 
will see, for yourselves, the majesty, the purity, and the 
wisdom of the Gospel system. You will pity and wonder 
at the blindness and prejudice of unbelief. You will 
behold the demonstration of Divine truth in all the great 
events of history. And you will experience, above all, the 
power of that precious religion, which alone can take the 
sting from death, and the victory from the grave, and give 
you that peace which passeth understanding, which the 
world can neither give nor take away. 
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XV. 

THE 

INTERNAL EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 


“ If any man i riU do His will , he shall know of the doctrine whether it he of God.” St. Johs tii. 17 . 

T HE internal evidences of Christianity hold an important 
place in the argument for its truth and Divinity. No 
amount of external evidence could prove that our religion 
came from God, if its system were inharmonious or incon- 
sistent with itself, if it were unworthy of the Divine cha- 
racter, or unsuited to the condition and destiny of man. 
We therefore need its internal evidences to complete its 
proof. 

As usually stated, this argument is not sufficient inde- 
pendently. The purity and excellence of religion, its 
utility and benevolent tendency, or its perfect consistency 
and systematic beauty, prove, only, that it is worthy of 
God. Although we may infer that a scheme so Godlike 
did originate in the Divine mind, still, the question of fact 
must be determined, as are all similar questions, by suffi- 
cient external evidence. In this view, the internal evi- 
dences are chiefly valuable to the sincere inquirer or to the 
practical Christian. 

( 387 ) 
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A conviction of the inherent excellence and benevolence 
of our religion prepares a sincere inquirer to receive, and 
predisposes him to believe other proofs of its Divine origin. 
Whilst seriously examining them, he will lightly weigh 
neither historic testimony, the evidence of miracles and 
prophecy, the analogy of natural religion, nor the concur- 
rent facts of science ; feeling that his highest interests are 
vitally staked upon the conclusion to which he shall arrive. 
In the view of a practical Christian, the internal and 
external evidences of Christianity exchange places; the 
internal become primary and positive, the external, second- 
ary and supplemental. For his experience of religion is 
worth more to Mm than the resolution of any number of 
historical or scientific doubts, or the multiplication, to any 
degree, of human witnesses and miraculous testimony. A 
miracle has been wrought within himself by the power of 
this religion — he has a witness within himself to the sub- 
stantive value of this religion — which fully suffice for his 
self-conviction. Nor is this persuasion visionary. It is 
perfectly rational. It is according to a natural process. 
“ We are conscious in our inmost souls that, since we have 
embraced this heavenly religion and faithfully followed its 
precepts, we have enjoyed peace and happiness, and pos- 
sessed strength for holiness unknown before.” It follows 
that it is the only means of promoting and securing tran- 
quillity of mind, spiritual power, and true happiness. From 
such a conviction we pass, without an interval and in 
despite of theoretical difficulties, to the conclusion, that 
Christ’s religion is true and Divine. Such a result, in- 
wrought by our experience, is quite as satisfactory to our- 
selves as the mere intellectual result of reasoning upon 
external evidences. If there be a choice, the practical 
Christian is more sure of the Heavenly origin of his religion, 
from what he has felt of its effects, than the most profound 
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reasoner, who, from its external proof alone, has determined 
it to be a speculative certainty. 

Such is our Saviour’s thought. And we have placed his 
language prominently before you, not properly as our text, 
but simply as His expression of the value of the internal 
evidences of Christianity. Nor, although we do not intend 
to develop this idea, can we omit to reiterate His instruction 
to every seriously-minded inquirer. If any man will know, 
with absolute certainty, whether this doctrine be of God, 
let him do God’s will. It is the test of experience. The 
doctrine practised will approve itself. 

Yet, to set forth this value of the argument to the sin- 
cere inquirer and the practical Christian, is not sufficient 
for our present purpose. We shall not be satisfied unless 
the internal evidences of Christianity present to every 
intelligent and honest hearer an argument equally logical, 
whether he be interested to believe or disbelieve the truth 
of religion. We are not content that the internal evidences 
should be deemed subordinate to the external, or that they 
should lose their proper influence, even upon sceptical 
minds. We hold them to be co-ordinate, and, at least, 
equally convincing. 

There is a mode, I think, in which this argument can 
be stated, so as to 'elevate it to its rightful position : by 
which it may be taken out of the category of secondary 
and probable proofs, and placed among the primary and 
positive. And, for the purpose of this argument, we shall 
appeal only to your knowledge of what are professedly the 
characteristic doctrines and intentions of Christianity ; and 
what are your experiences of the characteristics of our hu- 
man nature. We shall not assert that the doctrines are 
true, or the intentions sure to be realized, except so far as 
general experience testifies to them ; but we shall only ask 
credit for the fidelity of our statements of them. 
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From the fitness of things, we may always argue their 
purpose and design. The adaptation of the eye to light, 
of the ear to sound, of the lungs to the chemical properties 
of the atmosphere, prove a Divine purpose in constructing 
one for the other. All the adaptations of the human frame 
to the external world, exhibit the hand of a wise and 
benevolent Designer; and the conclusion is held to be 
legitimate and true, that since the world and men are what 
they are, the nice fitting of their physical relations could 
have proceeded from no Being less than Divine. The force 
of this argument turns upon the knowledge and skill 
required for adapting two distinct organizations to each 
other ; and its power increases in proportion to the compli- 
cations of the organisms. Using the familiar illustration of 
a master in this logic, the construction of a time-piece 
requires skill, and proves the existence of its maker. But 
how much more, we may add, if that time-piece be so 
adapted to the changes of the atmosphere, as to alter its 
own power with each alternation of heat and cold, mois- 
ture and dryness! And yet how much more positively 
still, if that time-piece, not only changing with the fickle 
atmosphere, also follows the variations of the sun, and, 
through every moment of a year, exhibits not only the 
apparent, but the real time! Such illustrations indicate 
the line of thought, but are feeble representatives of the 
wonderful adaptations of the human body to the universe 
in which it abides. 

The argument rapidly increases in value, as we ascend 
from the merely physical to the mental, social, or spiritual 
world ; and consider how marvellously, at each step, the 
relations of the human being to that which is about him, 
becomes intricate and complicated. Yet to all these con- 
ditions he is adapted. The foresight and wisdom which 
made all these worlds, physical, intellectual social, and 
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spiritual, and adapted man to live in them all, are not less 
than Omniscience. 

If now there be any force in such an argument, to prove 
that man is the offspring of Divine skill, with still greater 
force does it prove, that the Christian Religion is from the 
authorship of God. For, supplementary to this creation 
of man, after all his relations to this various world, physi- 
cal, intellectual, social, and spiritual, had been fixed ; after 
the complications of his being and conditions had been 
made what they are, the Christian Religion was formed for 
him, and adapted to him and to them, so as to meet every 
condition of his complex existence. 

Observe the problem : There is given, a world of men ; 
in nature, rational, sensual, affectionate, religious, mortal, 
and immortal ; in social position, bound together by curi- 
ously interlacing ties of family, civil and general rela- 
tionships; in spiritual condition, fallen and depraved 
beings, yet capable of indefinite moral improvement, and 
consciously destined for present and eternal happiness. 
There is required, a scheme of religion, holy, benevolent, 
consistent with itself. Godlike, which shall answer every 
condition of the question, supply every spiritual necessity 
arising out of whatever relation, adapt itself to every 
changing mood of human thought, to every varying phase 
of human manners, to each variety of Providential state ; 
and, when rightly applied, according to its own laws, 
capable of satisfying every human being in the world. 
Will any mind less than Divine undertake to contrive such 
a religion ? 

Let us observe the problem worked out : The adaptation 
of Christianity to mankind. Man is a rational being. 
Reason, combined with the power of perceiving the moral 
quality of actions, constitutes the peculiar characteristic 
of humanity. The Christian Religion, therefore, presents 
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itself to men as rational in all its statements, and as sub- 
mitting all its evidences to the test of reason. But Christi- 
anity is consistent with itself in not submitting all its truths 
to the measure of human understanding. As revelation, 
and not reason, is the source of its doctrines, it is perfectly 
rational that some truths, being in accordance with the 
Divine, should be superior to the human reason ; not, in- 
deed, contrary to it, but above its sphere. Christianity' 
represents the objects of religious faith as belonging to the 
spiritual world; they are, therefore, from the very nature 
of the case, incomprehensible to man; and Christianity' 
would be irrational did she demand of reason to go beyond 
her sphere in attempting to comprehend them. She requires 
a faith which is rational, i. e., which is conformed to the law's 
of our thinking nature; and she submits all the grounds 
of this faith to the judgment of enlightened human reason. 
To have done more or less would have been to utter a dis- 
cord amongst the harmonies of man’s reasoning soul; to 
have done this is to have adapted herself completely to his 
rational nature. 

Man is a being of sensation , fitted to a world of sense. 
There is no greater peculiarity of his nature, than the 
impossibility of communicating with the external creation, 
or reaching the sources of its pleasures, except by means 
of his senses. These wonderful contrivances form that 
“golden bowl” by which my soul drinks from the fountains 
of delight, benevolently scattered among material things ; 
and when this pitcher is broken at the fountain, even before 
the silver cord- is loosed, my soul is separated entirely from 
this fair and beautiful creation. The Christian religion, 
therefore, addresses itself to cultivate and purify the plea- 
sures of sense. It directs the soul in the choice of proper 
objects for indulging her bodily sensations ; instructs her to 
discriminate between the intended and perverted employ- 
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ments; teaches her their source ; and in all, advises her to 
receive these gratifications with a worshipful spirit, jis 
boons from a benevolent Creator. So that the Christian 
may find ever new delight, as he goes forth into the world 
of sense. His eye never tires of seeing pictures of a 
Heavenly Father’s skill and beautiful mind. His ear 
never wearies in listening to the harmonies of Nature, or 
in drinking in the good cheer of human voices, attuned to 
heavenly thoughts, or the comforts and solaces afforded by 
communing with kindred spirits, in a friendship consecrated 
by the love of Christ ; and every pleasant touch of a material 
thing thrills through his soul as the touch of a benevo- 
lent Deity. If the Christian religion had neglected these 
relations of man to a world of sense ; if it had omitted to 
educate, elevate, and purify the pleasures of sensation, it 
would have proved inadequate to its purpose. To have 
dealt so wisely with man in this relation, is to have adapted 
itself most perfectly to the least religious portion of his 
nature. 

Man is an affectionate being. His capacity for enjoying 
society, or appreciating religion, and his happiness in either, 
depend upon the exercise of his affections. Isolate him, 
where neither confidence, love, fear, reverence, nor hope, 
towards God or man, may move within his breast, and his 
heart becomes cold, unsympathetic, and incapable of expe- 
riencing the graces of Christianity ; and his life passes on 
through a cheerless waste, weighed down by a miserable 
burden. Christianity, therefore, spends her strength in 
educating the human affections. Her chief application is, 
not to the mind, but to the heart ; and her most perfect 
development is, not where the intellect most clearly 
perceives the systematic value of truth, but where the 
heart is most thoroughly consecrated, in humble, loving 
sympathy and obedience, to the truth. She strives to 
50 
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create, not the clear, crisp, frosty air of speculative belief — 
although by means of it the soul might see more distinctly 
the proportions of religion — but she throws around the 
newly living creature the soft, warm, glowing atmosphere 
of affectionate faith; in which the soul may feel all its 
liveliest emotions, and holiest impulses, and deepest sym- 
pathies, drawn out towards a Being of infinite benevolence. 
Her first lesson to the infant is a lesson of love. The 
mother, who for a time is her offspring's only deity, by 
fostering care elicits the instinct of affection. Her gentle 
teaching gradually lifts the tender emotions to a higher 
source of good. She thus substitutes her God for herself 
in the heart of her child, and educates the instinct into a 
reverential love for its Heavenly Parent. Throughout life, 
Christianity is thus engaged in transferring the affections 
to their nobler objects. She does not interfere with their 
natural direction, but purifies and spiritualizes it. The 
confidence of man in men, in its highest exercise, becomes 
the faith of man in God. The fear and hope which impel 
man through the strifes of life, become the higher motives 
of his religious endurance. And the last lesson of Christi- 
anity to her aged friend, as he totters on the edge of unsar 
tisfied, and treads upon the verge of satisfying hopes, is, 
that since his affections have outlasted their earthly objects, 
and yet have been educated to an undying strength, they 
must find in an eternal world an everlasting resting-place 
and reciprocation. And so a lifetime of faith, and fear, and 
hope, and love, which through earthly shadows has grasped 
heavenly substance, well introduces the child of God into 
immortal happiness. If Christianity had ignored the 
affectionate nature of man, or left it to grovel amidst 
unworthy objects, she would have failed to answer her high 
purpose. But having devoted herself to developing the 
affections, and leading them to their noblest objects, she 
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has completely adapted herself to this distinguished quality 
of man. 

Man is a religions being. Every man must find a God, 
or make one. He craves some object of reverence, devo- 
tion, and trust, beyond his imperfect and impotent self. 
The Christian religion, therefore, meets this necessity. Need 
I say how nobly ? Whatever Deity a human soul pants for, 
Christianity exhibits in our God. If it be Reason, He is 
the highest. If it be Power, He is the mightiest. If it be 
pure Intellect, He is the unembodied Spirit. If it be Will, 
His is irresistible. If it be Providence, He is the Sovereign 
Disposer of all. If it be absolute Benevolence, He is Love. 
This God Christianity presents in every attractive cha- 
racter, suited to the qualities of our nature. He is incom- 
prehensible, therefore reason may reverence and adore. 
He is unchangeable, and therefore faith may repose herself 
at His feet in absolute security. He is sympathizing, and 
therefore imperfection may confidently approach His ear 
with her tale of woe. He is affectionate, and therefore the 
human heart may hopefully ply its arguments learned in 
the school of earthly emotions. He has once condescended 
to become incarnate, and therefore even the human body 
can insure itself of finding a friend in God. The worship 
and service inculcated by Christianity, in the highest degree, 
educates and calls into exercise the powers of our nature. 
Every faculty, sentiment, moral quality, or even bodily 
habit, is demanded for consecration to Jehovah, and each 
finds its greatest happiness when devoted to Him. And 
that which men seek from religion, peacefulness, a quiet 
conscience, sober enjoyment of life, and a tranquil hope of 
immortality, all are given by Christianity. If this religion 
had failed to suit itself to any one attribute of our being, 
or in the effort had failed to present an adequate idea of 
God, it would have proved insufficient for its task. To 
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have presented a perfectly satisfying portion to the soul, is 
to have adapted itself completely to the religious nature 
of man. 

Man is mortal. A brief term of years sums up his 
earthly history; but it would be inconsistent with the 
Divine benevolence, to suppose this creature placed in a 
life however brief, with capacities for rational pleasure, 
without the means of finding it. Our mortal nature cries 
out against any view of the Divine plan which renders this 
world merely an abode of sorrow and disappointment. 
The Divine system of the present existence is indeed to 
“ make perfect through suffering yet He appoints that 
even grief shall have its solaces, affliction its comfort, and 
sorrows their antitheses of joy. Amidst all the woes of 
mortality, there is happiness enough, if only men could 
find it. The Christian religion, therefore, devotes no small 
portion of her precepts to teaching how to extract the 
sweets out of the bitter cups of life, — indeed how to turn 
even the base metal of earthly unhappiness into the pure 
gold of true spiritual enjoyment. She instructs us how to 
deal with misfortune so as to make it a friend ; how to 
find sweet uses even in adversity ; how to reap contentment 
out of a seed-time of trial and grief. But more than this, 
she teaches us the surest methods of avoiding earthly 
trouble, by practising honesty, integrity, sobriety, patience, 
forethought, forbearance, and gentleness; and she affords 
the highest solace in misfortune, by a self-sustaining con- 
sciousness of right. All the pure joys of wisdom, know- 
ledge, and friendship, she accepts. None can appreciate 
them more highly than she, because of her ever calm, 
intelligent, and cheerful spirit. And when at last she 
addresses herself to her departure, it is not, dissatisfied 
with the portion of good already vouchsafed, but hoping 
for a more unmingled portion hereafter. If Christianity 
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had neglected to provide for the present life, if she had not 
given men a chart of the shoal's, and the rocks, and the 
varying winds of this existence, and taught them how to 
sail, so as to escape the most stormy seas, and make the 
least unquiet voyage over the waves of this troublesome 
world, she would have proved greatly deficient as a guide 
to those who are to live here through the experiences of 
three score years and ten. To have provided for the wants 
of mortality, is to have adapted herself most wisely to the 
least happy aspect of our human condition. 

Man is immortal. Every aspiration of our living soul 
demands it; every conclusion of our reasonable spirit 
testifies it. Thought cannot die. The power of will, the 
ability of compelling what is external to administer to a 
conscious self within, the capacity of affection, the high 
faculty of discriminating between right and wrong, and 
that soul, of which all these are functions, cannot die. 
The seal of immortality is stamped indelibly upon our con- 
sciousness. The Christian religion therefore explicitly re- 
veals an eternal life, in terms so pure and elevating, 
attractive and satisfying, that the human soul, in its least 
spiritual frame, leaps to attain it. But our soul enjoys a 
foretaste of happiness in this life, only in connexion with 
a body ; nor have we the least experience of a disembodied 
condition, nor the least ground in reasoning from expe- 
rience, to anticipate any perfect bliss without a body. We 
know nothing, and can imagine nothing concerning a purely 
spiritual world. Our nature is not formed to live without 
some communication with material things ; but we cannot 
hold intercourse with external nature apart from the body. 
And therefore our prognostications of eternal life, based 
upon experience, all picture an immortal being, compounded 
of soul and body. The Christian religion gives substance 
and shape to this natural idea; she reveals a resurrection 
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and promises immortality to the whole manhood. If she 
spake only of a spiritual life eternal, our souls might be 
satisfied, but our humanity could not rest in hope. But 
since in her representation of everlasting life she combines 
the hope of resurrection with the prospect of immortality; 
she adapts herself marvellously to our perception of that 
eternal life, which human nature demands. 

This adaptation of Christianity to mankind is equally 
striking as respects our social position. We are eminently 
formed for society. Creation was not perfect until a social 
compact had been completed ; nor is it possible to develop 
our nature in isolation. They are natural laws, not reli- 
gious, by which men are placed in families, and families 
formed into tribes and nations. But no religion could be 
intended for man, or exhibit the hand of his Creator, which 
did not recognise these relations, and provide for the faith- 
ful discharge of the duties arising therefrom. And there- 
fore Christianity sets this social seal as a witness to her 
truth. She devotes herself to establishing principles, and 
developing them in precepts belonging to social life. The 
highest possible sanction is given to the principle by exhi- 
biting it in the eternal existence of God. She teaches that 
Jehovah never lived in the desolate solitude of One Per- 
son, but that, from eternity, God existed as Three Persons 
in a perfect Unity. And the absolute harmony, the com- 
plete oneness, the unutterable bliss of that Divine Triunity 
is the model and argument for human fellowship. In hear 
ven, as upon earth, solitude is unfit for a living soul. And 
that is but a caricature of a religion from God, which 
teaches that a creature, made in His image, can find either 
purity, perfection, or spiritual happiness in seclusion and 
separation from his kind. Christianity, modelling her pre- 
cepts upon what is seen in the perfect social state of heaven, 
so arranges her instructions that every lesson tends to make 
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the individual a good member of society. She paints in 
fair colours the happiness of family life. She blesses the 
marriage-bond. She takes under her guidance and protec- 
tion every interest of the household as it arises. For every 
relation she inculcates specific duties ; for every violation 
she has a penalty, and for every obedience a natural re- 
ward. And she at least permits us to anticipate that 
social affections, matured according to her laws, shall be 
immortal. With similar solicitude, Christianity has framed 
precepts and announced their sanctions for every relation, 
whether of the state, the Christian fellowship, or the gene- 
ral brotherhood of mankind. Every office has her holy 
sanction ; every officer her authority ; every performance 
of duty, whether command or obedience, equally her ap- 
proval ; and every act of kindness, charity, or benevolence, 
her meed of commendation. So that, if families would 
live, and governors rule, and citizens obey, by her advice, 
peace, and good-will, and the utmost happiness of which 
human society is capable would be the possession, as it is 
the heritage of man. 

If Christianity had failed to see this aptitude of man for 
social enjoyment, or to appease his craving for society ; if 
she had omitted to give it sanction, or neglected to provide 
for its right development, she would have proved unequal 
to her claim, as sent from God. But since she has entirely 
met the case, even to deriving its holiest possible authority 
from the eternal communion of Three Divine Persons in 
one ever blessed Godhead ; and even to descending into 
minute directions for every reciprocal duty, she has shown 
an adaptation to mankind inexplicable, unless her Author 
be Jehovah. 

We may hasten on towards our conclusion ; for the argu- 
ment is rapidly developing. And we need spend but few 
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moments in illustrating the familiar facts of the adaptation 
of Christianity to our present spiritual condition. 

Man is a fallen being. His present condition, superin- 
duced by sin, is distinguished by depravity. The chief 
feature of this depravity — at least that one which must be 
universally recognised — is powerlessness for good. Every 
one is conscious of a capacity for moral improvement; but 
equally conscious of such an entire unwillingness to under- 
take it as amounts to moral inability. The spiritual defi- 
ciency of our fallen nature is, therefore, not so much an 
insufficient religious sense as an insufficient power of follow- 
ing out religious impressions and aspirations. Whose con- 
scious heart does not lament this insufficiency ? Now this 
needed spiritual power, Christianity undertakes to give. 
By revealing the offices of the Holy Ghost, she exhibits a 
sufficient source for it. Its supply requires nothing less 
than a re-creation of the soul ; and therefore she attributes 
it to a Divine agent. Through the influences of this Holy 
Spirit she entirely eradicates a birth-right depravity, 
implants new holy dispositions, removes the evil bias of 
affections, and directs them all towards God. The spiritual 
nature of a converted man is thus renewed, and his now 
indwelling and inworking spiritual power is sufficient for 
all duties. The Holy Ghost continues such a soul in this 
possession of adequate power, until, by progressive steps, 
under the discipline of trial, it becomes sanctified and meet 
for heaven. But depravity necessarily becomes the parent 
of sin ; and therefore, both natural depravity and actual 
transgression separate man from God. A sinner, either by 
nature or practice, cannot be complacently or favourably 
regarded by a perfect Being. Consequently, the relation 
of fallen man as a sinner to God cries out for a remedy. 
And every man’s conscience whom I address to-night echoes 
that cry. Need I tell you how Christianity meets this 
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call ? how the mighty energy of Heavenly love has wrought 
out a sufficient salvation? The atonement of a Divine 
Person, offered in the nature which had sinned, has been 
accepted by the Triune Jehovah, as satisfactorily vindicat- 
ing His justice and truth ; and therefore has become the 
ground of a universal proclamation of mercy. The holy 
obedience of the same Divine Person in human nature, 
submitting to the law to which He was in no respect sub- 
ject, has been accepted by the Triune Jehovah as a satis- 
factory righteousness, both in essential character and, 
considering the dignity of the obedient Person, infinitely 
more valuable than could be rendered by all men, even in 
their most advanced fallen condition ; and therefore it has 
become the ground of a universal offer of justification. 
This justification is not the actual rendering a sinner righ- 
teous, which could never be, except on the ground of his 
personal obedience ; but it is a gracious act of God, account- 
ing him righteous, or treating him as if he had been righ- 
teous, which may reasonably be done, as well for the sake 
of another as for his own sake. But this proclamation of 
pardon and justification leaves men wholly to their proper 
freedom of choice. The believer chooses to avail himself 
of the mercy. The unbeliever chooses to refuse. After 
this choice of Christ, which is an act of the highest 
reason as well as of the humblest faith, the believer enters 
upon the discharge of all his relations with new and in- 
tensely powerful motives, because he is the adopted child 
of God. The profit of his godliness, in this life, and the 
consequences of his faithfulness in the next, are all his 
own. Whilst, on the other hand, the unbeliever, left to his 
voluntary moral inability, suffers all the practical evils 
attending irreligion in the present, and anticipates the tre- 
mendous weight of misery which must follow persevering 
sin in an eternal existence. 
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The only distinguishable note of objection to the harmony 
of this scheme will not escape the ear of a sceptic, yet we 
think it a wonderful commentary on the truth of our argu- 
ment. A fallen man is free to choose, and yet he will not 
choose aright, unless the Holy Spirit give him power. It is 
true. The facts are so ; on both sides, testified by expe- 
rience. And therefore Christianity meets them in her 
remedy. If she had been a human invention, she would 
have attempted to alter the nature of her man, or the 
character of her God, so as to have prevented the least 
appearance of jarring in her scheme. But now Christianity, 
made by God for man, approaches and deals with man as 
he is. She finds him a free agent, and she leaves him so. 
She finds him morally impotent, and she gives him spiritual 
power. Without attempting to reconcile, she addresses 
herself simply to the facts of the case; and it is a con- 
vincing proof of her Divine original. If now, in any one 
of these particulars, Christianity had been inadequate, she 
had not been the offspring of God. But since, by her 
provided plan of salvation, she has adapted herself equally 
to all the attributes of God, and to all the spiritual neces- 
sities and natural peculiarities of fallen man, it cannot be 
that her Maker is less than Divine. 

This Christianity was not created for a class, or a nation, 
or a time. She might have been divinely sent, though not 
adapted for all mankind ; but how much more evident is 
her divinity, when there lives not a human creature on 
this broad earth for whom she has not a mission of heavenly 
love, and to whom she does not bring a boon of heavenly 
enjoyment ! She was created for every class. With equal 
freedom, her steps bend toward either extreme of social 
position ; and although she dwells more constantly with the 
humble in rank, it is only because of their meekness and 
lowliness of heart. She scorns the proud, and depresses 
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all arrogance and presumption, whilst she elevates the 
truly good to the highest walks of the Divine life. If 
Socialism is to find a rational type, Christianity must 
present it ; for there is no other system which can produce 
an actual equality of character amidst necessary inequality 
of condition, and harmonize the two. All orders of society 
may be blest alike. All honest professions and business 
may alike claim her guidance and protection ; and in every 
case she advances the best interests of men. 

She was created for every nation. Her language is a 
universal tongue. Her heart bears universal charity ; open- 
ing itself with equal warmth to every people. She was 
created for every time. Her religion never grows anti- 
quated ; neither improves by age, nor deteriorates by use ; 
and knows no shadow of change. But amongst all gene- 
rations, showing the same foundation rock implanted deep 
as the throne of God, and opening the same safe refuge 
built by the unchanging hand of God, is the perpetual 
security and hope of all believers. She was created for 
every circumstance. Her sympathies flow out with equal 
readiness to the sorrows, or the joys of men ; and although 
she lingers longest within, and oftenest frequents the house 
of mourning, it is not because unsuited to the merry- 
hearted, but because most sought and prized by those who 
most need her consolations. And what is most remarkable, 
at every time, in every nation, through all conditions of 
life, a perfect reception of Christianity produces perfect 
oneness of character. Everywhere the true Christian bears 
a likeness to Christ Jesus. Nor is it less remarkable that 
this similarity in type, is consistent with the utmost di- 
versity in natural characteristics. A religion of human 
origin would demand in its votaries sameness. The religion 
of God produces unity. A Christian man loses nothing of 
his individuality, but superadds an identity of God-likeness. 
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To have attempted the impossible task of so changing 
human character and constitution, as to make all men look, 
or think, or speak, or act alike, would have been to falsify 
the claims of Christianity to a Divine original. To have 
accomplished the labour of producing essential spiritual 
unity amidst equally essential natural diversity, is to have 
adapted itself to the varying characters and circumstances 
,of men, and to have vindicated in the fullest extent its 
claim to be Divinely created. 

Thus, then, the problem is worked out. Here is a world 
of men, naturally — rational, sensual, affectionate, religious, 
mortal, and immortal ; socially — bound by curiously inter- 
lacing ties of family, civil, and general relations; spiritually — 
fallen and depraved, yet capable of indefinite moral im- 
provement, and consciously destined for present and eternal 
happiness. And here is a religion, holy, benevolent, con- 
sistent with itself, God-like, adapted to every natural pe- 
culiarity and providential circumstance, raising the fallen, 
restoring the lost, and giving temporal and everlasting 
felicity to every conscientious believer. 

The present argument is not, that a religious system so 
harmonious, beneficent, and pure, could not be the offspring 
of human wit, but, that no being, except the Maker of man, 
could so precisely adapt a religion to man. The force of 
the argument lies in the adaptation, and increases in power 
just in proportion as you multiply — and you may multiply 
indefinitely — the points upon which the agreement must be 
founded. Whoever was the maker of mankind was the 
maker of Christianity. Indeed, you can much more easily 
believe that this human being spontaneously grew out of 
the elements of a physical world with which he is entirely 
kindred, than that this creature, having been found by 
chance, created for himself such a religion out of the ele- 
ments of a spiritual world, with which he was entirely 
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uncongenial. It was a Divine work to form dust into this 
marvellous human body, and to breathe into it a breath 
of His own eternal life. It was a Divine work to produce 
unity of being out of complexity of faculties, affections, 
dispositions, and relations. It was a Divine work to per- 
fect such a being, even in the midst of all the favouring 
circumstances of a perfect Paradise. But when that being 
stood outside the gates of Eden, his nature all disordered, 
the image of God in his soul fractured and destroyed, a 
fallen, ruined, cursed man, in the midst of a creation cursed, 
a candidate for earthly sorrow, and an heir of immortal 
woe ; to contrive a religion which, adapting itself entirely 
to his nature and the disaster, should restore spiritual har- 
mony, revive the likeness to God, renew the heart, forgive 
the sin, remove the worst features of the curse, and make 
more than amends by an eternity of bliss ; which should 
reach the case of every man, under all circumstances, in 
every nation, and in all time ; which should produce the 
same essentially peaceful and holy results in the hearts 
and lives of all who embrace it ; and yet should not force 
any man out of his sphere, or alter the natural characteris- 
tics which give identity to each ; — to adapt such a Christi- 
anity to lost mankind is no other than the work of God. 

If it be a proof of heavenly skill to adapt this human 
being to the world in which it dwells, much more is it a 
proof of heavenly skill to adapt a perfectly satisfactory 
religion to the spiritual nature and the actual condition of 
such a being in such a world. And if adaptation prove 
design, and the accomplishment of such a design prove the 
presence of an infinitely perfect Designer, then is it proved 
that Christianity is from God. 
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Extract from Bishop Potter 8 Address to the Diocese of Penn- 
sylvania, May , 1854. 


In conjunction with the Secretary of the Convention and 
the President of the Standing Committee, I took measures, 
last autumn, to procure a course of Sunday evening Lec- 
tures on the Evidences of Religion to be delivered in the 
churches of Philadelphia during the winter months. 
Bishops and Presbyters were invited from different parts 
of the country to take part in it; and the Discourses, marked 
by great, and, in several instances, by pre-eminent ability, 
were directed more especially to relieve the difficulties of 
thoughtful young men whose minds, to an extent much to 
be deplored, are in danger of being infected with a specious 
hut hollow scepticism which shelters itself under the abused 
names of Science and Philosophy. The result of this 
experiment has been, to exalt the estimation in which our 
clergy are held for learning and mental power, and to 
demonstrate how utterly disproportioned are the arrogant 
pretensions of speculative unbelief to its actual resources. 
In a published form these Lectures are likely to prove a 
permanent and valuable contribution to a branch of Theo- 
logical Literature which must be revised from time to time, 
if we would adapt our Apologies for Revealed Religion to 
the actual, and, in some instances, most urgent, wants of 
the minds with which we deal. For a Church to decline 
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considering the plausible objections which, in an age of such 
prodigious intellectual activity as this, inevitably and con- 
tinually spring up under the pretended auspices of Physi- 
cal Science and Metaphysical Philosophy, is tacitly but 
virtually to confess her incompetence for no small part of 
her appointed work. No such Church can hope to exert a 
commanding influence over the culture of our age or land ; 
and its hold even upon the active energies of the people 
runs the constant hazard of being weakened or destroyed 
by the suspicion of incapacity. A Church which ceases to 
teach, and one which does not strive to raise a portion of 
its teaching to a level with the very highest intelligence 
around it, is not following in the footsteps of the Apostolic 
College, nor in those of that early and, in human sense, 
defenceless church which went in three centuries from the 
humble spot where all the disciples were “with one accord 
in one place” to a more than regal sway over the heart of 
the world. We owe much to the Rev. Dr. Stevens for thfe 
enlightened suggestions and the vigilant and laborious super- 
vision which he gave to this enterprise. 


THE END. 


X. B. MX A ns, STEREOTYPER. 


C. SHERMAN, PRINTER. 
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Parley’s (Goodrich s) Common School History. 

A Brief Compend of Universal History. For the use of Schools. B 3 
Samuel G. Goodrich. 1 vol. 12 mo. 309 pages. Price, 75 cents. 

49“ These works are written in a lively and pleasing style, abounding in illu*tra 
the anecdotes, incidents, and descriptions, the histories, in all cases, being based on 
Gojgrapliy, illustrated by maps. The manners and customs of each country and agv 
are constantly kept in view. The works are freely supplied with engravings, giving 
correct ideas of manners and customs, views of cities, monuments, battles, Ac. They 
have been got up with great care and expense, and are published in a superior style. 
It is believed that there is no series of familiar histories, in America or Europe, that 
may challenge comparison with these, either in interest, accuracy, -or beauty of me 
cbanical execution. The publishers are able to add that they have received the appro- 
bition of leading men, and are introduced into the principal seminaries throughout 
the United States. They are uniform in size and price. 


MANN & CHASE’S NEW ARITHMETICAL 
SERIES. 

IN THREE PARTS. 

Mann & Chase’s Primary Arithmetic, Part 1. 

The Primary School Arithmetic : designed for Beginners. Containing 
copious Mental Exercises! together with a large number of Examples 
for the Slate. By Horace Mann, LL. D., and Pliny E. Chare. 
A. M., Authors of “ Arithmetic Practically Applied.” 1 yoL 18mo. 
Price, 25 cents. 

Mann & Chase’s Arithmetic, Part 2. 

The Grammar-School Arithmetic : containing mnch valuable Commercial 
Information; together with a system of Integral , Decimal, and Prac- 
tical Arithmetic, so arranged os to dispense with many of the ordinary 
rules. By Horace Mann, and Pliny E. Chase, Authors of “ Primary 
Arithmetic.” 1 vol. duodecimo. Price, 63 cents. 

Mann & Chase’s Arithmetic, Part 3. 

Arithmetic Practically Applied : for Advanced Pupils, and for Private 
Reference, designed as a Sequel to any of the ordinary Text Books or 
the subject. By Horace Mann, LL.D., the First Secretary of the 
MasKachusetts Board of Education, and Pliny E. Chare. A. M. 1 vol. 
duodecimo. Price, $ 1 . 00 . 
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ANGELL’S READING BOOKS. 

rbii is a series of Spelling and Heading Hooks, in Six Numbers ; compile 1 
by Oliver \ngki.l, A. M., Principal of the Franklin High Schoo\ 
Providence. The Numbers composing the scries may bo briefly de- 
scribed as follows : 

•Ynoeix’s Reader, No. 1. 

72 pages ISmo. Price, 8 cents. 

The arrangement of the lessons In this book Is such, that the child oommemes 
*aading as soon as h«* commences putting the letters together into syllables, the exer 
iseof spelling and rending being simultaneous. The same syllables and words which 
jrui the Spelling lessons, are arranged as Reading Lessons directly opposite, or lm» 
.lediutely under the Spelling columns. 

Ynuell’s Reader, No. 2. 

136 pages ISrao. Price, 14 cents. 

This is a continuation of the First Number, containing Rasy Reading Leeaons, moot 
%f which are pleasing stories, designed to interest the mind of the learner, and afford 
instruction. Spelling lessons, consisting of words from the Reading Lessons, preeels 
every Reading Lessr't 

Angell’s Reader, No. 3. 

206 pages IS mo. Price, 17 cents. 

This la a gradual advance from the Second Number, having the Reeding and Spell 
ing lessons amuig*^ ou the same plan. The Lessons, in each of the Numbers, are 
followed by a set of Questions, to Mierdse the reader on what he has read. 

A.ng ell's Reader, No. 4. 

262 pages 12ujo. Price, 30 cents. 

Also designed as a Reading and Spelling Book, and containing e variety of other 
useful matter. 

Angell’s Reader, No. />. 

296 pages 12cw. Price, 60 cents. 

A Reading Book for the higher cjnseea In Common Schools, with Spelling T oeennj 
utJ definitions adapted to each reading section; with Tables, Mental Arithmetic, la 

iYng ell’s Reader, No. 

504 pages 12 inn. Price, 75 cents. 

Being a selection of pieces in prtaw and verse ; designed as a Reading Book for the 
ligliest desses in Academies and Schools. 

These six volumes, compiled by Ouvrm A SWELL, oompriss a series which b un 
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doubtedly more suitable for the purpose for which they are designed, than any pr» 
floua publications; and they are more popular among those who hare the direction 
of education than any ever prepared in this country. There b a decided advantage 
In possessing sets of elementary books by the same author, who has pursued a slmllai 
plan with each, rising step by step, and who, it b presumed, would be better able to 
preserve the proper gradation of style and matter, than several individuals would 
This will be found to be the case in the present series. 


Richardson’s English Dictionary. 

A New Dictionary of the English Language, by Charles Rxchardsor. 
2 volumes quarto, 2295 pages. Price, $22.50. 

RICHARDSON’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY b acknowledged to be the great The- 
saurus of English Philology and Uaioograpby. Its character as a work of standard 
authority b so well established, that few scholars or professional men will deem their 
libraries complete without it 


Fleming & Tibbins’ French Dictionary. 

An entirely New and Complete French and English, and English and 
French Dictionary, adapted to the present state of the two Languages. 
By Prof. Fleming, Prof, of English in the College of Louis-lt-Grand, 
and Prof. Tibbies, author of several lexicographical works : with im- 
portant additions, by Charles Picot, Esq., Professor of French in the 
University of Pennsylvania, and Judah Dobsoe, Esq., Member of the 
American Philosophical Society, of the Aoademy of Natural Sciences, 
Ae., Ao. 1400 pages royal 8vo. Price, $4. 


Fleming & Tibbins’ French Dictionary, Abridged. 

1 voL 12mo. 724 pages. Price, $1.25. 


Nugent’s French and English Dictionary. 

A Pocket Dictionary of the two Languages. In two Parts. 1. French and 
English. 2. English and French. By Thomas Nuobet, LL.D. 452 
pnr«*s 1?nw. Price. 02 cents. * 
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Donnegan’s Greek Lexicon. 

A New Greek and English Lexicon, on the Plan of the Greek and German 
Lexicon of Schneider, the words alphabetically arranged, — distin- 
guishing such as are poetical, of dialectic variety, or peculiar to cer- 
tain writers and classes of writers ; with Examples, literally translated, 
selected from the classical writers. By Jambs Donneoan, M. D., of 
London. Revised and Enlarged by Robert B. Patton, Professor of 
Ancient Languages in the College of New Jersey; with the assistance 
of J. Addison Alexander, D. D., of the Theological Seminary at 
Princeton. 1422 pages, royal 8vo. Price, $4. • 

49* The quick sale of so many large editions of this Lexicon, is the best evidence 
the publishers could desire of its aceeptableneas to scholars generally. 


Walker’s Pronouncing Dictionary. 

A Critical Pronouncing Dictionary and Expositor of the English Lan- 
guage. To which is annexed a Key to the Classical Pronunciation 
of Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper Names, Ac. By Jour Walker. 
Octavo, 782 pages. Price, $1.12}. 


Hurd’s Grammatical Corrector. 

A Grammatical Corrector, or Vocabulary of the Common Errors of Speech : 
being a collection of nearly two thousand barbarisms, cant phrases, 
colloquialisms, quaint expressions, provincialisms, false pronuncia- 
tions, perversions, misapplication of terms, and other kindred errors 
of the English Language, peculiar to the different States of the Union. 
The whole explained, corrected, and conveniently arranged, for the 
use of Schools and Private Individuals. By Shth T. Hurd. 124 
pages 12mo. Price, 84 oents. 

Smith’s Grammar. 

English Grammar on the Productive System: a Method of Instruction 
recently adopted in Germany and Switserland ; designed for Schools 
and A n&demies. By Roswell C. Smith, author of Introductory Arith- 
metic, Ac. 102 pages 12mo. Price, 25 cents. 
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[Iart’s English Grammar. 

An Exposition of the Principles and Usages of the English Language, b 
Jon* S. II art, LL. D., Principal of the Philadelphia High Sell?"- 
182 pages 12mo. Price, 34 cents. 


IlAiir’s Class Book of Prose ; 

AND 

Hart’s Class Book of Poetry ; 

Each 384 pages 12tno. Consisting of Selections from distinguished Bn* 
lish and American Authors, from Chaucer to the nresent day; tin 
whole arranged in Chronological Order, with Biographical and Critica 
Remarks. By John S. Hart, LL. D., Principal o r the Pbitadelphi 
High School. These volumes are sold separately. Price, 75 cents f«» 
either work. 


Hart’s Constitution of the United States. 

A Brief Exposition of tho Constitution of the United Slates, in the fom 
of Questions and Answers. For the use of Schools and Collegos. Bx 
John S. Hart, LL. D., Principal of the Philadelphia High School 
and Professor of Moral, Mental, and Political Science, in the same 
100 pages 12mo. Price, 30 cents. 


Comstock’s Elocution. 

A System of Elocution, with special reference to Gesture and Defective 
Articulation. With numerous Diagrams and engraved Figures, illut 
trating the subject By Andrew Comstock, M. D. 1 vel. 12mo 
Price, $1.00. 


Frost’s Composition. 

Easy Exercises in Composition, designed for the use of Beginners. B.t 
John Frost, LL. D. 120 pages 12ino. Price, 25 cents. 
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Coates’s School Physiology. 

First Lines of Physiology : being an Introduction to the Science of Life, 
written in popular language, designed for the use of Common Schools. 
Academies, and General Headers. By Hbynell Coates, M. D., 
author of First Lines of Natural Philosophy. Sixth edition, revisod: 
with an Appendix. 340 pages 12mo. Price, $1.00. 


Coates’s Natural Philosophy. 

First Lines of Natural Philosophy, divested of Mathematical Formulse; 
being a practical and lucid Introduction to the study of the Science ; 
designed for the use of Schools and Academies, and for readers gene- 
rally, who have not been trained to the stady of the Exact Sciences, 
and for those who wish to enter understandingly upon the study of 
the Mixed Sciences. By Keynell Coates, M. D., author of Phy- 
siology for Schools. Illustruted with 264 Cute. 402 pages 12mo. Price, 
75 cents. 


Booth’s Phonographic Instructor. 

New Edition — nearly ready. Being an Introduction to the Compounding 
Style of Phonography. With engraved Illustrations and Key. By 
James C. Booth. 


Kendall’s Uranography. 

Uranography, or a Description of the Starry Heavens : designed for the 
uso of Schools and Academies ; accompanied by an Atlas of the 
Heavens, showing the places of the Principal Stars, Clusters, and 
Nebulas. By E. Otis Kendall, Professor of Mathematics and Astro- 
nomy in the Central High School of Philadelphia, and Member of 
the American Philosophical Society. The Uranography contains 365 
pages 12mo., with nine fine Engravings. The Atlas is in 4to., and 
contains eighteen large Maps. Prioe of the Uranography and Atlas 
$1.50. 


M’Cartney’s Differential and Integral Calculus. 

The Principles of the Differential and Integral Calculus, and their applica- 
tion to Geometry. By Washington M’Cautney, Professor of Mathe- 
matics in Lafayette College. 1 vol. 8vo. Price, $1.25. 
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Grben’6 Gradations in Alqrbra. 

Gradations in Algebra, with the First Principles of Analysis ; explained in 
ductively, for the use of Primary and Common Schools. By Bicharv 
W. Gbbex, A. M. 1 vol. 12mo. Price, 63 cents. 


Green’s Ket to Green’s Algebra. 

1 vol. 12mo. Price, $1.00. 


Coleman’s Historical Geography of the Bible. 

Historical Geography of the Bible. Nearly 500 pages. By Rev. Lyman 
Coleman, D. D. Illustrated with new and beautiful Maps of various 
Countries mentioned in the Scriptures. 1 vol. 12mo. Price, $1.25. 

By this work the reader Is assisted to study In connexion, the History and Geo- 
graphy of the Bible ; both of which are, by these means, made more interesting and 
instructive. This is indeed the only way to interest the young in the study of Sacred 
Geography. It is a book for Sunday Schools, Bible Classes, High Schools, Academies, 
and Colleges, as well as for parents and instructors, and all who would read with 
intelligent interest the Sacred Scriptures. 


Philosophie Proverbialb : 

Par Martin F. Tupper, Doctenr en proit, et Mexnbre de la Sociltl Royale. 
Tradnite en Franpais d’aprds la dixidme edition. Recommended and 
approved as a French Reader for schools. 1 voL 12mo. Price, 75 cents. 


Church’s French Spoken. 

A New System of teaching French. By Edward Church. 302 pages small 
quarto. Price, $1.00. 


Dixon & Kerr’s Ornamental and Domestic Poultry. 

A Treatise on the History and Management of Ornamental and Domestic 
Poultry. By Rev. E. S. Dixon, A. M., with large additions by J. J. 
Kerr, M. D. (“Asa Rugg.”) Embellished with sixty -five original 
Portraits from life, drawn and engraved expressly for this work. Price, 
$1 00. In gilt, with all the plates, ooloured, $2.50. 
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Virginia Housewife. 

The Virginia, Housewife, or Methodical Cook ; containing nearly Five Hun 
dred Receipts, with plain Practical Directions for all ordinary household 
operations, under the various heads of Soups, Beef, Veal, Lamb, Mut- 
ton, Pork, Fish, Poultry, Sauces, Vegetables, Puddings, Cakes, 
Creams, Preserves, Pickles, Cordials, Ac., Ac. By Mrs. Mart Ran- 
dolph. 130 pages 12mo. Price, 50 cents. 


Prof. Young’s Series of Mathematics. 

YOUNG’S ALGEBRA, 1 vol. 8vo. Price $1.25. YOUNG’S GEOME- 
TRY, 1 vol. 8vo. Price, $1.25. YOUNG’S ANALYTICAL GEO- 
METRY, 1 vol. 8vo. Price $1.25. YOUNG’S PLANE AND 
SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY, I voL 8vo. Price, $1.25. 
YOUNG’S MECHANICS, 1 voL 8vo. Price, $1.25. 


Library of English Literature. 

A Selection from the Finest Passages of the most distinguished English and 
American Authors, classified and arranged under convenient heads. 
With numerous authentic Portraits. Two very thick volumes 8vo., 
2382 pages. Price, muslin, $4.50. 


Tupper’s Complete Works. 

Authorised edition. Complete in four volumes duodecimo, of upwards of 
400 pages each. Price, $1.00 a volume. The volumes are sold sepa> 
rately or in sets. 

Cantmts af tfie Falunus. 

Tolums First— The Crock of Gold ; the Twins and Heart 

Volume Secoxd — An Author’s Mind; Miscellaneous Essays and Probabfiitiea. 

Volume Third— Ballads for the limes; a Thousand lines; Hactenus, Geraldine, and 
other Poems. 

Volume Fourth— Proverbial Philosophy (with an Eany on the Philosophy of Pro- 
verba^h y an American Gentleman); A Modern Pyramid, and King Arthurs Poems, 

The series is embellished with a new Portrait of Mr. Topper, and a view of Albury. 
his residence. 


M’Cartney’s United States. 

The Origin and Progress of the United States. A Series of Lectures, de- 
signed to illustrate the Character of Amerioan Civilisation. By Wash- 
ington M’Cartnet, Professor of Mathematics in Lafayette College^ 
Easton, Pa. 404 pages 12mo. Price, $1.00. 9 
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The Freemason’s Manual. 

Price, $1.00. A Companion for the Initiated through all the degrees 01 
Freemasonry, from the “ Entered Apprentice” to the higher degrees «.i 
“Knighthood.” Embracing “Entered Apprentice,” “ Fellow Cralt.' 
“Master Mason,” “ Past Master,” “Mark Master,” “ Most Excellent 
Master,” “ Royal Arch,” “Select Master,” “ High Priesthood,” “ Knight 
of the Red Cross," “Knights Templars,” “Knights of Malta,” tin 
Ancient Constitution of the Order, Ac. Embellished with upwards of 
one hundred Engravings, illustrating the Emblems and Symbols of th* 
order. By Rev. Kenset Johns Stewart, K. T. 

This work has th« sanction and approval of the R. W. G. M. of the state of Delaware, 
and of the 91. E. G. 11. P. of the Grand 11. R. A. C. of Pennsylvania. 


Becker’s Book-Keeping. 

A Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Book-Keeping by Double Entry. 
Designed to elucidate the principles of the science, and to impart * 
knowledge of the forms observed by practical accountants, in the 
various departments of business. By Qeorge J. Becker, Professoi 
of Drawing, Writing, and Book-Keeping, in tho Central High School 
of Philadelphia. 1 vol. 8vo. Halt bound, muslin sides. Price, $1.00. 

Becker’s Book-Keeping. 

Blanks. Second Series, Price, 63 cents. 

Becker’s Book-Keeping. 

Blanks. Third Series. Price, 50 cents. 

Becker’s Book-Keeping. 

Blanks. Fourth Series. Price, $1.00. 

Becker’s System of Book-Keeping. 

A Complete aud Practical System of Double Entry Book-Keeping, con- 
taining three sets of books illustrative of the forms, arrangements, 
and uses of all the principal and auxiliary books employed in the 
varioas kinds of mercantile, mechanical, and professional pursuits, 
dosigned as a Key to Becker's Treatise on the Theory and Practice 
of Book-Keeping, and as a Guido for Teachers and Accountants; to 
which is added a complete set of practical business forms, including 
the most important in use by forwarding and commission houses, a 
number of miscellaneous forms adapted to various kinds of business 
abbreviated journal forms, executors' and administrators' accounts, Ac 
Bv Gvorok J. Becker. 1 vol. ftvo. Half bound. Price. $1.5ft. 
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Butler’s Royal Quarto Bible. 

A splendid edition of the Holy Bible, in largo quarto, suited to be used in 
Churches and Families. Thin flihle in in larger nized type than nng 
other printed in the United Staten. It contains tho Apocrypha, and n 
Family Record. All of the following named styles, A to G, are 
printed or the same quality of paper, and aro bound by ALTKMrs. 


They differ only in the illustrations and in stylo of binding. 

A. Illustrated with 10 coloured Engravings, and 8 new and splendid Illumi- 

nations. Turkey, super extra, bevelled boards, $16.50 

B. Illustrated with 10 Engravings, and 8 new and splendid Illuminations. 

Turkey, super extra, bevelled boards, 1 1.50 

C. Illustrated with 10 coloured Engravings, and 8 new and splendid Illumi- 

nations. Turkey, super extra, 14.50 

D. Illustrated with 10 Engravings, and 8 new and Splendid Illuminations. 

Turkey, super extra, 13.00 

E. Illustrated with 10 Engravings, and 4 Illuminations. Turkey morocco, 

super extra, 12.00 

E 2. Illustrated with 10 Engravings, and 2 new Illuminations. Turkey 

morocco, gilt edges, 10.00 

F. Illustrated with 10 Engravings, and 2 Illuminations. Imitation Turkey, 8.00 
O. Illustrated with 2 Illuminations, and 2 Engravings. Fine sheep, marble 

edges, gilt back, stamped, and gilt sides, 6.50 

ANTIQUE, Illustrated with 10 Coloured Engravings, and 8 new and splendid 

Illuminations. Turkey, super extra, bevelled boards, panelled sides, 24.00 

With Psalms, additional, $0.25. With clasps, additional, $2.50. 


Egeria. 

Egeria : or, Voices of Thought and Counsel, for the Woods and Wayside. 
By W. Gilmore Simms, Esq. 1 vol. 12mo. 


riooK’s Church Dictionary. 

A Church Dictionary, by Walter Farquiiar Hook, D. D., Vicar of Leeds 
Edited and adapted to tho American Church by a Presbyter of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 1 vol. 8vo. 
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Butler’s (New) Small Quarto Bible. 

An entirely new edition, stereotyped from the Bible Society standard, in small 
quarto. This edition, but seven by nine and a half inches in size, is printed upon pica 
type (tho largest type used in any Quarto or Family Bible printed in the United 
States, excepting only Butler’s Royal Quarto Bible), and contains marginal notes and 
references, the various readings, the Apocrypha, and a Family Record. The illus- 
trations are all from original designs by Schuessle, and are engraved in line in the first 
style of the art. Tho illuminations are also from original designs by Devereux. Tbt 
end aimed at in publishing this edition was to produce a Bible in large type in a small 
and convenient shape for reading. This has been accomplished, and it Is believed to 
be the most elegant and convenient edition in the English language. 

The following are the styles and prices. They are all printed on the same qualify 
of paper, and differ only in Illustrations and in the style of binding. 

II. Illustrated with 10 Coloured Engravings, and 8 new and splendid Illumi- 
nations. Turkey, super extra, bevelled boards, $11.00 

1. Illustrated with 10 Engravings, and 8 new and splendid Illuminations. Tur- 
key, super extra, bevelled boards, . 10.00 

K. Illustrated with 10 Coloured Engravings, and 8 new and splendid Illumi- 

nations. Turkey, super extra, IOjOO 

L. Illustrated with 10 Engravings, and 8 new and splendid Illuminations. 

Turkey, super extra, ...... .... 9.00 

M. Illustrated with 10 Engravings, and 4 Illuminations. Turkey Morocco, 

super extra, .... 8.50 

N. Illustrated with 10 Engravings, and 2 new Illuminations. Turkey Mo- 

rocco, gilt edges, 6.75 

O. Illustrated with 10 Engravings, and 2 Illuminations. Imitation Turkey, 6.00 

P. Illustrated with 2 Illuminations, and 2 Engravings. Fine sheep, marble 

edges, gilt back, stamped and gilt sides, 4A0 

ANTIQUE, illustrated with 10 Coloured Engravings, and & new and splendid 

Illuminations. Turkey, ^super extra, bevelled boards, and panelled sides, 15.00 

Historia Sacra. 

Epitomo Historia Sacra; with a Dictionary containing all the Words 
found in the Work. Prioe, 30 cents. 

Viri Roma. 

Viri Illustres Urbis Roma ; to which is added a Dictionary of all the 
Words which oocur in the Book. 1 voL 18mo. Prioe, 40 cents. 

Pornby’s French Speller., 

Forney’s Syllabaire Frangais ; or, French Spelling Book. Revised, cor- 
rected, and improved, with the addition of the most necessaty Verbs, 
Adjectives, and Idiomatical Phrases, alphabetically arranged. By J. 
Meier, late Professor of French and German in Vale University. 
Prioe, 34 cents. 12 




ELEGANT BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BIK.E BUTLER & CO . 

The White Veil. 

The White Veil. A Bridal Gift By Mrs. Sarah J. Ha lb. Elegantly 
illustrated with Eleven Engravings and Illuminations. 1 vol. small 
quarto. Price : muslin, gilt or silver, $4.50 ; Turkey morocco, $5.25 ; 
half <Salf, $5.25; fall (white) calf, $6.75. 


Macaulay’s (Thomas B.) Lays op Ancient Rome. 

Lays of Ancient Rome. By Thomas Babingtojc Macaulay, with upwards 
of a hundred Illustrations, original and from the antique, drawn by 
George Scharf, Jr., and engraved by Gihon and Devereux, and an 
elegant Portrait of the Author. 1 vol. small quarto. Price : muslin, 
gilt and gilt edges, $4.50; Turkey morocco, $5.25; half calf, $5.2*' 
full calf, $6.75. 


Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy. 

Proverbial Philosophy ; a Book of Thoughts and Arguments, originally 
treated. By Martix Farquhar Tupper, D. C. L., F. R. S. Revised 
and authorised edition ; newly and splendidly illustrated with sixteon 
Engravings. 1 vol. small quarto. Bound in Turkey morocco, panelled 
sides, $5.25 ; muslin, gilt sides and edges, $4.50 ; half calf, $5.25; full 
calf, $6.75. Small quarto. 
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Butler’s Crown Octavo illustrated Series. 10 Vol*., viz 

(Sold Separately.) 

The Bow in the Cloud; oh, Covenant Mercy fob 
the Afflicted. 

Elegantly illustrated with nine Engravings in line, from Original Designc 
by Schuessle. 1 vol. 8vo. Price • Muslin gilt and gilt edges, $3.75 ; 
Turkey morocco, $4.50; half calf, $4.50; full calf, $6.00. 


Moore’s (Thomas) Melodies. 

Irish Melodies. By Thomas Moobe. Elegantly illustrated with a Portrait 
of the Author, after Lawrence, and twelve splendid Engravings. 1 
vol. Svo. Price: Muslin gilt and gilt edges, $3.75 ; Turkey morocco, 
$4.50; half calf, $4.50; fuU calf, $6.00. 


Rogers’s Complete Poetical Works. 

The Complete Poetical Works of Samuel Rogers. 1 vol. 8vo. Splen- 
didly illustrated with thirteen Line Engravings, expressly for this 
work, and by a Portrait in “ stipplo” by Anderton, from a Painting 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence. Bound in muslin, gilt and gilt edges, 
$3.75; Turkey morocco, panelled sides, $4.50; half calf, $4.50; fuU 
calf, $6.00. 

Watts’ (Alario A.) Lyrics of thb Heart. 

Lyrics of the Heart, with other Poems. By Alario A. Watts. Elegantly 
illustrated with twelve splendid Engravings. 1 voL 8vo. Price: 
Muslin, gilt and gilt edges, $3.75; Turkey morocco, $4.50; half 
calf, $4.50 ; full calf, $6.00. 


Campbell’s Poetical Works. 

The Complete Poetical Works of Thomas Campbell. 1 vol. Svo. Splendidly 
illustrated with thirteen line Engravings, executed expressly for this 
work, and by a Portrait in “stipple” by Anderton, from a painting by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence. Bound in muslin, gilt and gilt edges, $3.75; 
Turkey morocco, panelled sides, $4.50; half calf, $4.50; full calf, 
$ 6 . 00 . 
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Editii May’s” Poetical Works. 

Hie Complete Poetical works of “Edith Mat/* 1 vol. 8vo. Splendidly 
illustrated with ten Lino Engravings, executed in London expressly 
for this work, from original designs by Dovereux, and a Portrait in 
line by Cheney, from an Original Drawing by Furness. Bound in 
muslin, gilt and gilt edges, $3.75 ; Turkey morocco, panelled sides, 
$4.50 ; half calf, $4.50 ; full calf, $6.00. 

IIemans’ (Mrs. Felicia) Records of Woman, &c. 

Itecords of Woman, Songs of the Affections, and Songs and Lyrics by Mrs. 
Felicia IIemans. Elegantly illustrated with a Portrait of Mrs. Ho 
mans, and of the Mother of Mrs. IIemans, and also with twelve splendid 
Engravings. 1 vol. 8vo. Price: muslin, gilt and gilt edges, $3.75; 
Turkey morocco, $4.50 ; half calf, $4.50 ; full calf, $6.00. 

The Proverbialist and the Poet. 

Proverbs, illustrated by Parallel or Relative Passages from the Poets. To 
which are added Proverbs from the Latin, French, Spanish, and 
Italian, with Translations, and a copious Index of Subjects. By James 
Orton, Esq. Elegantly illustrated with Illuminations and Engravings. 
1 vol. Svo. Bound in muslin, gilt and gilt edges, $3.75 ; Turkey mo- 
rocco, panelled sides, $4.50 ; half calf, $4.50 ; full calf, $6.00. 

Cabinet of Modern Art. 

\ Collection of Twenty-five Subjects from Modern Masters, engraved in tho 
highest style of mezzotint Illustrated by Appropriate Articles in Prose 
and Verse. New (second) edition. 1 vol. 8vo. Bound in muslin, 
gilt and gilt edges, $3.75; Turkey morocco, panelled sides, $4.50; 
half calf, $4.50; full calf, $6.00. 

Cabinet of Modern Art. New Series. 

\ Collection of Twenty-five Subjects from Modern Masters, engraved in the 
highest style of mezzotint Illustrated by Appropriate Articles in Prose 
and Verse. This second series or volume of the Cabinet is entirely 
different in illustrations and letter press from the first series or volume. 
1 vol. Svo. Bound in muslin, gilt sides and edges, $3.75 ; Turkey 
morocco, panelled sides, $4.50 ; half calf, $4.50 ; full calf, $6.00. 
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Read’s Female Poets of America. 

(Fifth edition, enlarged.) The Female Poets of Amorica; with biographical 
notioes and specimens of their writings. By Thomas Buchanan Read, 
(the “Poet Artist.”) Elegantly Illustrated, with Portraits of Mrs. 
Oakes Smith, Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Osgood, Mrs. Embury, Mrs. Ellet, 
Mrs. Hale, Mrs. Welby, Miss Lynch, Mrs. Kinney, and Grace Green- 
wood, and three splendid Illuminations by Devereux. Elegantly 
bound in Turkey morocco, panelled sides, $6.75 ; muslin, gilt and gilt 
edges, $5.62 : 1 yoL imperial 8yo. 


Hart’s Female Prose Writers of America. 

The Female Prose Writers of America; with Biographical Notices and 
Specimens of their Writings. By John S. Hart, LL. D. Elegantly 
Hlustrated, with Portraits of Mrs. Kirkland, Miss Sedgwick, Miss 
McIntosh, Margaret Fuller, Mrs. Stephens, Mrs. Hents, Mrs. Judson, 
and Mrs. Neal, engraved in London in the first style of art; and two 
splendid Hluminations by Devereux, all from original drawings. Ele- 
gantly bound in Turkey morocco, panelled sides, $6.75 ; muslin, gilt 
and gilt edges, $5.62. 1 voL imperial 8vo. 


Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy. 

Duodecimo. Proverbial Philosophy ; a Book of Thoughts and Arguments 
originally treated. By Martin Farqubar Tupper, D. C. L., F. R. S. 
Revised and authorized edition, splendidly illustrated with twelve 
Engravings. To which is added, An Essay oh the Philosophy of 
Proverbs. By James Orton, Esq. 1 vol. 12mo. Bound in Turkey 
morocco, gilt, $2.62; muslin, gilt and gilt sides, $2.00. 


Tupper’s Poetical Works. 

Topper's Poetical Works — authorized edition. Ballads for the Times, A 
Thousand Lines, Hactenus, Geraldine, and other Poems. By Martin 
Farquhar Topper, D. C. L., F. R. 8. To which is added a Biogra- 
phical Sketch of the Author, by William Anderson, Esq., author of 
“ Landscape Lyrics.” Illustrated with elegant Engravings. 1 vol 
12mo. Bound in Turkey Morocco, gilt and gilt edges, $2.62 ; muslin 
gilt and gilt edges, $2.00. 
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